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|that the particular word ‘loben’ 
| require ’ 


declares Spitta (ii., 575), ‘ the idea of watchful- 
ness, whereas ‘the word “ loben ’’—‘“ praise 
Him ’’—in the altered [Oratorio] text does not 
seem to require this figure’! This is fantastic. 
The staccato dots carry no more significance 
here than they do, for instance, in Nos. 19, 21, 
or 29 of the Oratorio. It may be conceded 
‘does not 
emphasis by this means. For 
every bar of the jubilant chorus is shouting 
‘praise’ and ‘thanks’ in a spirit of joyful 
piety we do not find in the Cantata stanza. 
Indeed, of the three choruses the Oratorio 


[he ‘ Christmas Oratorio ’ was planned for an| and Cantatas share in common, this one can 
exceptional year, in which (1) the Sunday after! be attributed with the most assurance to the 
Christmas, falling within the three Christmas| Oratorio as its original form. 


days (December 25-27), avoided particular | 
observance; and (2) a Sunday intervened | 
between the Feasts of the Circumcision (January | 
1) and Epiphany (January 6). These conditions 
were fulfilled only when Christmas Day fell on | 
Friday or Saturday, coincidence which |} 
happened only six times during Bach’s Can-| 
torate—1723-24, 1728-29, 1734-35, 1739-40, | 
1744-45, and 1745-46. Consequently, a| 
complete Oratorio, his Christmas music can 
have been heard at most four times at Leipzig. | 
Parts I., II., and III., however, designed for 
the core of the Christmas season, and possessing 
a unity of their own as illustrating the birth 
of Christ, may have been performed in sequence 
more frequently. So, it would be surprising if| 
Bach had chosen to insert preferably in them} 
music his audience would have the greater 
opportunity to recognise as of secular origin. 
Yet, seven of the alleged borrowed movements | 
are in those three parts. In the rest | 
Oratorio there are only four, to which we now 


a 


as 





of the} 


turn to complete our analysis 
No. 36 
Come and thank Him Come and praise Him ! 


Lowly bend before His throne ! 
God’s own Son doth redeem us 
He, our Lord, comes down to save us 


| 
Satan's legions flee before Him 
B.—No. 1 
Let us ward him, e’er protect hin 
Scion of a noble house 
So our power, mortals ruling | 
Glorious and in might controlling 
Shall a hero worthy make him 
What has already been said in regard to 
No. 24 is applicable here. These Oratorio 


horuses, as Parry writes, are ‘ eminently appro- 
priate, whether traceable to other sources or 
not ' (p. 357). But Spitta asserts the originality 


of the Cantata form of this movement upon a 





point which hardly deserves consideration. He 
notices the staccato quavers of the opening 
four-bar phrase : | 
og Sia ae ee ene 
I G2 = . ="s 2 i — 
yh ae ae —— 
They accompany the word ‘ wachen’ (watch 





Over, protect) in the Cantata, and express 


No. 39 


rell me, Saviour, I entreat Thee, 

Need my soul show dread to meet Thee ? 

Must she her just reckoning pay ? 

Nay,’ Thou answerest gently, ‘ Nay !’ 
Echo.— Nay ! 


Hath death terrors to affright me 
No! Thy blesséd Word ’s my Stay 
Should death rather not delight me ? 
‘Yea,’ dear Lord, Thyself say’st ‘ Yea ! 
—' Yea!’ 


B.—No 
Faithful Echo of these woodlands, 
Shall I take my soul’s allegiance 
Whither Pleasure bids me go ? 
Give me now thine answer— No! 


Ech 


Ho 


re] 


No! 


Or shall I; more wisely planning, 
Choose a path that knows no ease, 
Toil and labour never banning ? 
Come, give answer quickly 


Spitta (ii., 586) regards this as a ‘ sportive 
movement,’ an example of ‘ childlike naiveté,’ 
appropriate to the Christmas festival but 
borrowed from the Cantata, where the intro- 
duction of Echo is more relevant. Schweitzer 
(li., 282) declares that ‘the musical effect is 
justified by the (Cantata) text,’ but ‘in the 
corresponding number of the ‘‘ Christmas Ora- 
torio’’ the echo effect is meaningless, the text 
having nothing to do with question and answer.’ 
In fact, it is as artificial in one as in the other, 
but to Bach’s generation seemed appropriate 
and natural in both. For a century before his 
birth the Echo was a popular device in vocal and 
instrumental music. Spitta traces these Echo 
songs to Friedrich von Spee (d. 1591), in whose 
‘ Trutz-Nachtigall oder geistlichs-Poetisch Lust- 
Waldlein,’ published a generation (1649) before 
Bach’s birth, the Spouse of Jesus 
in the forest with an echo or reverberation.’ 


“ converses 


Nor is this movement altogether a solecism 
in Bach’s usage. In the ‘ St. John’ Passion he 
had borrowed (No. 60) from Brockes’s earlier 
libretto the picture of the Daughter of Zion 
prone before the dving Redeemer, imploring 


an answer from the Cross: 
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Thou dearest Saviour, answer give me: 


Am I from death delivered 

Of speech Thy tortures have bereft Thee ; 
Yet dost incline Thy head, 

And say’st inclining, ‘ Yea!’ 


On the score of incongruity, therefore, there 
is no reason to challenge the originality of the 
Oratorio movement. Otherwise the two ver- 
sions offer little for comparison. There 
re, however, divergences in the obbligato which 
may be not entirely insignificant. They occur 
in bars 32 and 93, and for clearer comparison 


scope 





the Cantata version is given in the Oratorio 
key: 
Oratorio (Bar 32 CANTATA 
Oboe Oboe 
6f= a HG 
Voice b 
9 ~————_» —._—_e 
Ex 2 6t Sa pees 
i —-— a 
« 


ich ir - 


sollt’ 


- nes stren-gen rig 


CONTINUO 


CONTINUO 


4 = tS 
Set 














In the vocal part, too, there is a passage 
bars 30-33) whose form and metre in the 


Oratorio must surely be Bach's original concep- 
tion of it: 





eS Seapaee* eye oe 
— = 
tren-gen Schrec-ken, je - nes stren-gen Schrec-ken, 
A A 

Key A ~ 
oe a 
b-*« —- ==> 7—=_ 2a ore — 

) os =o — 
h ir rig : sollt' ich ir - rig sein? 
Here it seems evident that in the Cantata 
Bach has been forced to curtail the natural 


cadence of the phrase to fit a text which did not 
permit usage in its original form. 
No. 41 
Thy name alone shall e’er inspire me 


My Muse instruct with art and skill, 
And my poor heart with ardour fill! 


Give me powe! 

lo extol Thee every hour, 

And with thankful lips to choir Thee ! 
B.—No. 7 

Poised on my pinions shalt thou hover 

My wings shall bear thee, eagle-like, 

Until thy head the stars shall strike 

By mine aid 

rhou'lt be strong and glorious made, 


tion growing ever 


In perfec 


The music of this movement, Spitta remarks 
(ii., 575), ‘represents a floating and soaring 
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motion with graphic dignity.’ Schweitzer 
(ii., 282) sees ‘ an eagle soaring aloft with a fey 


beats of his wings and then circling tranquill 
in the air.’ He instances the opening theme: 


Ex, 12 





Guace ee = 

e 

observing that its relation to the Cantata 
stanza 1s obvious, while that of the Oratori 
‘has no relation whatever’ to it. But thes 
judgments are challenged, if not reversed, by 
inspection. In the first place, does 
the theme actually bear Schweitzer’s inter. 
pretation ? If Bach really intended to pictur 
Hercules soaring in great spirals to the stars or 
an eagle’s wing, would he have chosen a subject 
which begins with a sheer drop of an octave, a 
theme that is generally on a downward cours 
throughout the movement, and, if it carrie 
Hercules, never restores him to the platforn 
from which he started ? 

In the second place, neither Spitta no 
Schweitzer observes (a) the abnormal metrical 
structure of the two stanzas, and (4) the laboured 
declamation of both the Oratorio and Cantata 
movements. The six-lined stanza reads very 
awkwardly, owing to the change from iambi 
to trochaic metre, and particularly to the 
intrusion of the irregular fourth line, without 
which the stanza reads much more smoothly. 

In the third place, Bach constrains the iambic 
metre of the opening line of both movements t 
conform with a musical metre that is trochai 


a closer 


with consequent defective declamation and 
false emphasis : 
ORATORIO 
~ : oe = = 
Ex. 13 ——_ Ss — oa —s — 
Ich will nur dir zu Eh-r 
CANTATA 
Key G 
— ae ee 
6 2 = 9 — = =e 
a 
uf on -. nen Flii-geln sollst du 
The a accent on ‘Ich’ and ‘ Auf’ falls 
with equal awkwardness. In the opening bar 
of the middle section, where the * soaring’ 
theme is transferred to the Continuo, and for 


which the stunted fourth line may have been 
specially written, the false emphasis is again 
apparent in the Cantata, but not in the Oratorio 





ORATORIO 


ae 





a 
>tar ‘ 
CANTATA 
Key G 
= = en I 
O74 2—s2 —_ —- 
oo —_— 
Und rch mich 
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| 

It is therefore a consequent and reasonable | 
conjecture, that so far from the Oratorio having 
borrowed the movement from the Cantata, both | 
haveacommon source. The conjecture becomes 
more positive when it is observed that if the | 
voice is removed altogether from the score, the | 
movement becomes a duet for the two obbligato | 
instruments. In the Oratorio they are two} 
violins, and Bach marks each part ‘ solo.” One| 
observes, too, the particular care with which 
he indicates the dynamic nuances of their parts. 
[he conclusion may therefore be hazarded that | 
the original movement was a concerto for two} 


violins, dating probably from the Céthen| 
period. It bears close resemblance in design | 
and character to the first movement of the} 


D minor Concerto for those two instruments. 


No. 47 
Enlighten, Lord, my soul within 1 
Iillumine my being | 
With the brightness of Thy fac 
| 


Holy Word, so brilliant shining 


Thy 


Gloriously 


Such bri 
But ‘tis forgiving 
A hero’s showing 
And Augustus Great doth nam 


warring, 
gs honour, power, and fame 


good returning 


Will guide me in the ways of grac« | 
It lighteth my pathway so shall I ne’er leave Thee 
( No. 7 | 

All foes to humble, destruction to deal then 
} 





for ill 


and clumsy metrical design. They are not 
uniform, and the declamation of the Cantata 
is as ‘ barbarous’ as Schweitzer finds it in the} 
Oratorio. That the latter not borrowed 
directly from the former is self-evident. That | 
both had a common instrumental origin is 
probable, perhaps a movement of a flute sonata, | 
to which instrument the obb/: is assigned in 
the Cantata. | 

We have now inspected all the movements} 
the Oratorio with the three secular | 
Cantatas, and some definite conclusions emerge. 
In the first place, it is clear that previous writers 
have been misled from the outset by the relative 
dates of performance. Approaching the Ora- | 
torio with the established conviction that the 
music was borrowed, they have merely glanced 
at it to discover confirmation of evidence alread, 
accepted as conclusive. On the contrary, on 
such occasions those for which the three |} 
secular Cantatas were provided we have found | 
it not to have been Bach's practice to compose | 
original music. The only the 
contrary was on the occasion when his sovereign 
visited Leipzig in person on October 7, 1734, to 
receive the homage of its community. 

In the second place, no reason has been ad- 
vanced, and no satisfactory explanation can be 
offered, why Bach should have _ broken his 
normal habit in the case of the three secular 
Cantatas alleged to have contributed to the 
Oratorio. If adapted scores sufficed for the 
celebration of an absent king’s birthday or} 


| 

:, 

Here again both stanzas exhibit an abnormal | 
| 

| 

| 

was 


rato 
shares 
| 
i 
| 
| 
as 


instance to 


| 





| Schoolhouse 


|record of his creative 
|lavishly provided the principal works which, as 


} circumstances, 


name-day, why should Bach, who had far less 
reason to flatter them, have been more punc- 
tilious in the case of the sovereign’s absent wife 
and absent juvenile heir ? 

If this hypothesis be conceded, the challenged 
movements must be judged on their merits, and 
an analysis of them in association with their 
texts invites the conviction that if their secular 
performance had not preceded the Oratorio’s, 
the allegation of borrowing from them would 
hardly have arisen, since the music itself affords 
little, if any, substantial ground for th 
accusation. 

What, then, were the probable circumstances 
from which these so confusedly related works 
emerged ? I picture them as follows: 

Early in June, 1732, Bach was again in his 
old quarters in the renovated and reconstructed 
in the Thomaskirchhof, a home- 
coming which opened a new chapter in the 
activity. He had alread< 


a composer, his office required of him. He had 
composed a library of Church Cantatas, a Latin 
‘Magnificat’ for the high festivals, and three 
Passions. He was now at leisure to experiment 
on two forms which interested him—the Mass 
and the Oratorio. By the summer of 1733 he 
had completed the great Ayrie and Gloria, 
and thereafter leisurely completed the scheme 
to which they belonged. He then turned to 
the Oratorio, and, I conjecture, for the reason 
which inspired the Mass. For in Dresden, in 
whose Court he sought office, the vogue of the 
Oratorio was popular since Augustus IT. became 
a convert to the Roman Church in order to 
obtain the Polish crown. It was especially so 
after Bach's friend Johann Adolf Hasse became 
Capellmeister, in 1731. Hasse himself wrote 
fourteen Oratorios, and it is significant that 
Bach’s interest in this form synchronised with 
Hasse’s activity and his wooing of the 
Saxon Court. For his ‘ Christmas Oratorio’ 
was produced in 1734-35, the ‘ Ascension Ora 
torio ’ can be attributed to 1735, and the ‘ Easter 
Oratorio ’ to 1736. 

I conclude, therefore, that, stimulated by 
Bach was at work on the 
‘Christmas Oratorio’ throughout 1733, giving 
it, as in the case of the Mass, an abnormal 
character adapted to the requirements of the 
Lutheran cult. He had made _ considerablk 
progress when, in September, 1733, he was 
called on to provide music in celebration of the 


he 


own 


Crown Prince’s birthday. If my hypothesis is 
sound, he had already completed Parts I., II., 
and III. of the Oratorio, and had made a 
beginning with Part IV. for the music of 
No. 39 is also in the score of ‘ Hercules.’ In the 


following December the birthday of the Queen 
Electress made another interruption. Bach put 
off the task to the last moment, took in four 
more numbers of the earlier parts of the Oratorio 
(Nos. 1, 8, 15, 24), finished the new 


score on 
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Decen:ber 7, and performed it next day! If it it happened that London (probably for the first 
is objected that he would hardly have written| time) found itself short of first-class orchestral 
the Oratorio so long before its actual perform-| performers. 
ance, the answer is that, though the Oratorio’s — 
six Parts were not sung as a connected series rhe fact of this anomaly having occurred 
till 1734, they may have been heard earlier as|at the very opening of the first season in 
separate cantatas, either at Leipzig or even at| which London has tried to put its orchestral 
Dresden, where Friedemann Bach was already| house in order, suggests that it may easily 
in office at the Sophienkirche and not disinclined | occur again. There may be frequent occasions 
to use his father’s scores. when it will be necessary to get together a 
But, in fact, we need not assume that Bach|large special orchestra. Last season, for ex- 

was concerned at all in the prospect of perform-|ample, such an orchestra was heard in_ the 
ance, imminent or not.: His artistic impulse,| Delius Festival, and later in the concert 
as in the case of the ‘ Hohe Messe,’ compelled} given by Eugéne Goossens. These were among 
him to complete a design once begun, irrespective | the most interesting events of the year. If 
of whether it would be performed in the near} the new orchestral policy is going to make such 
future or not at all. The analogy with the|concerts difficult or impossih le in future, som 
Mass may be pushed still more closely if, like lof u is will begin to think that permanent or- 

| 

| 

| 








it, we associate the three Oratorios with his|chestras, with practically all the country’s best 
candidature for the post of Court Composer. plavers tied hand and foot, may be, after all 
’ Meanwhile, as has been shown, on October 5, | « voubtful blessings. l recently read somewhere 
1734, Bach was unexpectedly called on to wind b I think in 7/e Times) of an occurrence in New 
vide music to celebrate Augustus’s anniversary | York that could not have happened in London 
as sovereign. Pressed for time, he appropriated | prior to this year, but which might easily happen 
the Osanna of the Mass, which must have|hereafter. An instrumental soloist desired to 
been not only already in manuscript, but] give a concert of old and out of the way works 
familiar to chose called on at such short notice | of the concerto class. For his purpose he needed 
to perform it. For the third Aria of ‘ Preise | the services of a score or so of tip-top chamber- 
a plavers, wind and string—practically 
| 


dein Gliicke ’ he fell back upon the instrumental | 
Petia vagd “yea 4 utilised to provide the only|a team of soloists. But they couldn't be got 








Aria (No. in Part V. of the Oratorio. That| All the first-raters were the property of th 
work was now probably complete, and a few|crack orchestras, and were not available, even 

weeks later began to be presented in its entirety|by ‘kind permission.’ So the concert tha 
as a connected whole. | promis ed to be of great interest had to be Pace 
| doned, while the permanent orchestras under 
7 ; | their star conductors continued to throw new 
Hd Libitum llight (what 2) on more or less threadbare works. 

‘ FESTI 


rhis is not an attack on the principle ot per- 

A few rambling thoughts on the orchestral|manency ; it is merely a reminder of the un- 
question. A footnote to the list of players in the | doubted advantages of having a considerabl 
programme book of the first Philharmonic con- | number of good players open to engagement for 
cert was perhaps more significant than many | special occasions. Having said that, let me shift 
people realised. We were told that three of the|my ground and (without attacking the perma- 
plavers were there ‘ By Kind Permission of the|ment orchestra, I repeat) remind the reader 
B.B.A Who would have dreamt that our|of a few recent achievements of orchestras that 
venerable ‘ Phil.’ should, in its 119th season,| were more or less of the ‘ scratch’ type. First, 
have been able to make up its orchestra only by | there was the Delius Festival. To a man, the 
asking ‘ Kind Permission’ from anybody, least} critics drew on their almost-forgotten store of 
»f all from a body not yet in its *teens! However,|superlatives in describing the playing. The 
this is a detail. More important is the prospect | single concerts now given annually by Eugéne 
opened up by the sudden passion for permanent | Goossens with a specially selected orchestra (the 
orchestras, with our best players as tightly tied | sources of which are no longer available, of 
to their respective bodies as professional football | course) were also feasts of fine playing of 
players to their clubs. Here was the Royal Phil-|unhackneyed music ; and at the Philharmonic 
harmonic Society opening its season on a night|concert referred to above, the performances 
that found the London Symphony Orchestra | were unanimously reckoned to have reached a 
on tour with Mengelberg, and a force described | standard rarely attained. Yet the Philharmonic 
as the Queen’s Hall Orchestra playing at the | Orchestra was made up of such of the Society’s 
Norwich Festival under Wood. Add to these|regular players as are unattached to the new 
absentees from London the hundred and four-| permanent bodies. Somebody inelegantly des- 
teen picked players signed on by the B.B.C.,|cribed them as ‘leavings’! Well, give me such 
and therefore unavailable for engagement by} Mozart playing as these ‘ leavings’ served up, 
any other organization, and you understand how} and I, for one, shall be content. This concert 
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proved a fact that was worth proving, namely, 
that rehearsals and conductors matter more 
than permanent orchestras. It is true that 
Beecham happened to be the Philharmonic con- 
ductor, but he is not the only Englishman who 
could have obtained fine results, though the 
results of the other conductors’ would probably 
have been fine in not quite the same way. 


Some time ago I suggested in this column that 
conductors should do their work behind a screen. 
Beecham’s antics at this Philharmonic concert 
may have brought that desirable innovation a 
little nearer. At all events, I have since found 
my view shared by friends who not long ago} 
took some pleasure in watching Sir Thomas’s | 
pirouettes. Certainly he has invented a few new | 





steps since last season, and the additions evi-| 
dently supply the ‘ little more ’ that is so much. | 
Hence a natural inquiry: seeing that he is at 
least fifty per cent. more acrobatic than he was 
say) five years ago, is Sir Thomas a proportion- 
ately better conductor Is he even better at 
all? And, by way of supplementary question, 
if he conducted behind a screen, would he still be 
so extravagant in his gestures? If the answer | 
in both cases is ‘ No’ (as I think it is), do we need 
astronger argument in favour of the screen? Or 
alternatively) of a less extravagant method ? 

It is true that there are still some people who 
frankly admit that they go toa Beecham concert 
not so much to hear the results he produces, as 
to see him in action. I have even heard some of 
these spectator-listeners claim for Beecham that 
his gestures interpret the music! If this be so, 
it is clear that before Sir Thomas’s day the music 
was never really interpreted ; some compara- 
tively static conductors, hitherto regarded 
as great, merely gave us the notes; and even 
Sir Thomas himself became an interpreter only 
when he began to posture. Which is manifest 
nonsense. Besides, if one dancer-cum-semaphore 
can do so much to reveal the inwardness of 
music, why not go the whole hog, and turn 
loose a whole corps-de-ballet ? 


| 





It may be argued that those of us who are 
bothered by a too demonstrative conductor 
needn’t look at him. But a deliberate shutting 
of one’s eyes to what is inevitably the central 
figure in the hall is likely to be as distracting 
a process as watching the figure itself. I have 
tried this way out of the difficulty, and it simply 
won't work ; the process is too self-conscious. 
So there it is; we must have that screen. And 
when it comes, I believe it will be welcomed by 
every conductor who is so concerned with the 
music that he'll forget his back and profile. Sir 
Thomas is a genius, as he himself would be the 
first to admit; but if he cannot get what he 
wants from his players without absurd and dis- 
tracting antics, he is just that much short of true 
greatness. What would be said of a solo per- 
former who claimed that he couldn’t ‘ interpret ’ 





| xum 


without similar goings-on? We don’t expect 
players and conductors to be sticky and im- 
passive; all we ask is that they should not 
swank. If they must swank, let them swank 
behind a screen. (But they wouldn’t.) And 
even when we admit (as most of us must) that 
a conductor’s physical exuberance may be the 
result of his intense absorption in the music, 
we have to add that a not unimportant part of a 
performer's equipment is control. There is 
nothing more powerful than controlled emotion 
(controlled, observe, not And 
there is no more impressive and convincing 
proof of power than the ability to exert it 
undemonstratively. 


suppressed). 


However, let us leave gyrating conductors 
and consider for a moment the permanent 
kind. We have seen in the Delius Festival and 


the Philharmonic Mozart concert a proof that 
playing fine enough to satisfy all reasonable 
demands may be obtained from orchestras that, 
so far from being permanent, were more or less of 
the scratch and ‘ leavings’ type. The fact tends 
to shake one’s faith in permanency as a panacea. 
What then of the permanent conductor. 

Chere is a brand of gramophone needle known 
by the contradictory label ‘ semi-permanent ’ ; 


and there is even (or have I dreamt this ?) 
a method of dressing the female head of hair 
known as the semi-permanent wave. I believe 


the B.B.C. has done the right thing—certainly it 
has done the typically British compromising 
thing—by appointing a number of conductors 


| who may be labelled, like the gramophone needle 


and the hair-wave, semi-permanent. Listeners 


}at Queen’s Hall and by a million firesides have 


sampled the playing under the first two, Boult 
and Wood. There was scarcely a critic who did 
not declare that the playing of the B.B.C. 
Orchestra at its opening concerts was the finest 
heard in London from any English orchestra ; 
some already hold it to be the equal of most 
of that heard last year from continental bodies ; 
and others see in the B.B.C. Orchestra a potential 
world-beater. (By the way, when will the 
orchestra be given a more worthy and resound 
ing title ? An alphabetical label always sounds 
pert and trivial; the ‘ B.B.C. Orchestra’ is not 


good enough. The only possible alternative, 


surely, is that already suggested in several 
quarters—the ‘ National Orchestra.’) As the 


playing under Wood has fully maintained the 
standard set up by Boult, it seems that a reason- 
able amount of change at the conductor’s desk 
is no drawback. On the other hand, there are 
certain risks where a permanent conductor is in 
charge. Some of these risks developed in New 
York last year, where there were many com- 
plaints in the press as to the unsatisfactoriness 
of Toscanini’s repertory. And even when the 
repertory is above reproach, do we want to hear 
our classics always under the same direction ? 
Is there not at least a possibility that the 
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most accomplished and disciplined players} result of musical genius served by a magnificent 
in the world might become even more accom-| intellect, but also the fruit of ceaseless industry 


plished and disciplined as a result of being 
required to adapt themselves every month or so 
to a new conductor no less excellent than 
his predecessor, but excellent in some different 
ways, and by those very divergencies widening 
the capabilities of the players and imparting 
some freshness to their performance of even the 
most familiar musi 


that 


one 


Moreover, seeing this country possesses 


at least half-a-dozen really good conductors 
less gifted than aire maybe, but with a 
wider outlook), there is much to be said for 


indomitable will, and patience. His standard is 
perfection, in detail no less than in the whole 
There is not a single physical movement which is 
not musically significant, not one expression with- 
out a perfectly-adapted movement. In Casals’s 
playing, technique is so completely created for 
music that the two seem to be interwoven without 
any foreign interference. This gives us _ th 
impression of the triumph of mind over matter 
which is so wonderful a feature of his playing. 

A few lines above I referred to scientific beauty 
One can use this expression because Casals’s 
technique is really a system based on log 
resolving the material and physical problems as 
well as the spiritual ones. I do not think that any 








a policy that gives them alla turn. For many 
years past an invitation to conduct Philhar- 
ert has been regarded as a kind of 


monic con 
blue riband. The B.B.C. Orchestra holds out 
one more distinction of the kind as a goal for 


idea can be realised practically without a know- 
ledge of the difficulties to be surmounted and how 
they can be overcome. Every difficulty is in truth 
a problem. And one cannot admire Casals to 
much for his incessant creative imagination, always 





conductors Isn’t it better for the musical 
health of the country that several of the most | 


important of London's conducting jobs should | 


be handed round among a collection of peers (so! 
kindling and rewarding ambition and ensuring 
a good supply of first-rate men), than that all 
the eggs should be put into one basket or, | 


rather, that there should be only one egg to put 


there ? Are we not richer in the possession of a 
Wood, a Harty, a Boult, a Beecham, and a few] 
more of their like, and ringing the changes on| 


than in commanding the services of one 
Toscanini (imported) 7 
So, while my confréres sing their 
praise of the permanent, I venture 
that there is, after all, a good deal to be 


them, 
permanent 


hymns in 
to suggest 
said for 


a less rigid system. 





ASALS’S TECHNIOUE 
ALVIN 


hall, he: 


THE LOGIC OF (¢ 


ULIETTI 





Many listeners in the concert 


seeing Casals play, have asked themseives : ‘ Why 
is it that Casals’s playing appears so easy, so 
eftortless Why does it seem to be so natural ? 

rhe answer is that it natural. And Casals has 
made ‘cello technique natural not only for himself 


but for everyone who wants to express something 


musically and possesses a normally constructed 
hand 

It can never be too often repeated that Casals 
h vrought a revolution in 'cello playing. He is 
among the great innovators Having first dis- 
covered, probably by sheer instinct, new and 
hitherto unknown possibilities of unlimited scope 
for the ‘cello, he then cor yee a technique 
based on irrefragable logic an laptable to any 





normal hand I say at first by sheer instinct, for 


Casals undoubtedly found his technique by musical | 


necessity, having something to express for which | 
the existing technique was neither suited nor 
sulhcient The whole of Casals’s technique is 





based on musi Its scientific beauty arises from | 


the fact that he has discovered the exact meeting 
point of the musical needs of the artist, the physical 
hand, and the inherent nature 


possibilities of the 
His technique is not only the 


of the instrument 






| artist, 


disciplined by his critical sense, which is neve 
satisfied by anything less than a perfect relatior 


between the thought and its realisation. 
I do not know any problem to resolve in ‘cell 
| playing other than the one mentioned above: Ti 


find the point where meet the musical needs of th 
the physical possibilities of the hand, 


the inherent nature of the instrument. Phe 


| difficulties are thus of three orders: spiritual 
physical, and material. 

Many impediments which seem to be physical 
may come from a spiritual cause: for instanc 


lack of co-ordination between brain and hand, often 
due to lack of attention or carelessness in con- 
trolling physical movements. Sometimes, also 
the musical instinct is not sufficiently developed, 
the artist not knowing clearly what he wants t 
realise. I daresay instinct can be crushed by the 
widespread prejudice that the pupil must first 
acquire a technique, and may then think about the 
interpretation. I have myself seen many examples 
of this in ‘cellists who came to me for advict 
occasionally, and who told me that, for instance 
they did not use vibrato or attempt expression before 
‘knowing’ the piece. Others told me they wer 
accustomed to study the whole piece as forte as 
possible until they knew the notes, and then put 
in the nuances!* That is not simplifying the 
work. On the contrary, it is increasing the diffi 
culty; for the difficulty is primarily that the fingers 
do not do what the mind wants, and the onl) 
aim of study being interpretation, it is of the first 
importance that the hands work in the same direc- 
tion as the brain. 

Thus, what I would call the spiritual logic of 
Casals’s method is: that the sole aim is musi 
and nothing exists but that which leads direct! 
to it. It involves a real and sometimes hat 
training of the brain, which must work in a “pe 
sense, first knowing what has to be realised « 
then comparing the result of the actual work with 
the ideal aim, correcting and directing the physical 
activity until a complete expression of the id 
is achieved. 

This sort of work is able to give to the artist 
immediate reflex movements for any musical need 


may be s 





* I give these instances as mere illustrations. There 


should never be 


exceptions, if one has to overcome certain special physical difficult 
} 


but they are exceptional, and taken as a basic prin 


f work 
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But this does not exclude consideration of other 
factors, of two orders: physical possibilities and 
ditficulties depending on the natural shape of the 
hand, and those arising from the unchangeable 
nature of the ’cello. The resolution of these prob- 
lems is what I would call the physical logic of 
Casals’s technique. I have already said that his 
system is based on the physical possibilities of the 
hand considered in relation to the instrument 
and the bow. 
\ belief has for long been held that Casals has 
abnormally large hand, and that he alone is able 
use his own fingering Chis is entirely false as, 
first, Casals’s hand is of quite normal size, and 
second, all his pupils use his fingering with the 
eatest facility. During my own experience as a 
teacher I have never found a pupil who, after 
having his left hand placed in the correct position, 
was not able to enjoy the extraordinary help given 
fingering. This is certainly a proof 
that his technique is physically logical and within 
the capacity of every normal hand. Furthermore, 
without entering into details, I can, as an example, 
sk my reader to see from his own hand that the 
greatest stretch between any two fingers (ex- 
cluding the thumb) is between the forefinger and 
the middle finger, and that the ring finger has great 
difficulty in moving without the middle finger, 
being tied to it by the same tendon. These natural 
laracteristics, among many others, are carefully 
llowed for by Casals in his technique. He never 


Casals’s 


goes against any natural characteristics, and, 
indeed, uses them to their utmost extent to 
serve his musical purpose. Hands, arms, the 


are used in a perfectly normal way, 
in complete accordance with their muscular 
possibilities. Nothing is overlooked, not even the 
position of the feet, for instance, which is worked 
out to give comfort and stability to the body and to 
grasp of the instrument. This 


entire body, 


ensure an easy 


perfect relation between the body and the ‘cello}| 


explains why Casals’s playing never seems to be a 
work of physical toil, even when his muscles are 
working to their utmost. One feels perfectly at 
ease, not only in listening but also in looking at 
him, because of the harmony of all his movements 
in relation to the instrument. 

If one considers the nature of the instrument 
it is clear that many laws of physics come into the 
matter. For example, the law of the vibration of 
the strings, the law of resonance—for the ‘cello 
s a resounding box—the law of the lever applied to 
the bow. One knows also that by the physical law 
of the harmonical division of the string, each 
octave is half the length of the preceding one; the 
fingering in the low positions will therefore differ 
completely -from that of the high positions. One 
could give endless examples of these characteristics 
that emerge from the immutable laws of physics, and 
which may be either helpful to the interpretation 
or a real impediment. But the hand being a 
supple and adaptable element can always find a 
way to express the music when once it has acquired 
sufficient dexterity. 

By a close co-ordination between brain and 
hand, by a perfect adaptation of the hand to the 
instrument, Casals avoids anything which might 
ome between the hearer and the music. Many 


—_ | 
generations of ‘cellists have tried to resolve the | 
technical problems of the instrument, but their | 
success was limited by the fact that they did not | 





subordinate everything to the music and to that 
alone. They very often considered the ’cello 
in the light of old prejudices dating from the 
time when it merely an accompanying 
instrument. Many schools, it is true, made very 
interesting and valuable contributions to the 
development of the ‘cello technique. But none of 


Was 


them conceived the problem as a whok It was 
left to Casals to demonstrate that the three 
elements of brain, hand, and instrument are but 


different aspects of a single unity. 








Music in the Foreign Press 
PAUI HINDI MITH 

his very instructive 

\. Macha- 


tié, writes on 


Continuing the series of \ 
articles on modern German composers 
bev, in the October Revue \Ju 


Hindemith : 


Between 1900 and 1910, German musi 
split into two currents Schénberg, having 
realised that musical forms were generated 
and determined by the fundamental elements 
of music—scales and cadences—resolved to 
renovate the whole musical system, starting 
from a new basis, the twelve-note scale. Nowa 
days, in Germany and Austria, atonal music is 
progressing, not in wayward and fleeting 


fashion, as in France, but methodically and 
authoritatively taught and practised. The post- 
romantic or neo-romantic current still exists, 
but is far less strong. The prevailing tendency 
is towards small orchestras, and purely human 


music, independent of superhuman philosophy 
and romantic symbols Hindemith, at first 
sacrificed to romanticism in a measure, and 


wrote definitely tonal music. In 1924, however, 
he was asserting his characteristic style, whose 
main feature is its tonal mobility His melody, 
for instance, generally contracts when about to 
reach a point which would determine a key or 
a mole. In the Concerto for orchestra, the 
(Phrygian) scale rising from D stops short at 
the upper D flat; or, when it descends, it stops 
at D sharp (Concerto for organ and orchestra, 
Op. 46) Hence the impression of something 
unfinished—a continuation is expected as 
matter of course. Listeners are unable 
relationships between notes. The tendency 
never to remain in any definite key asserts itself 
in countless other fashions 
“Here chromaticism is 
pressive purposes, nor to 


to assess 


neither for ex- 
provide colours or 


used 


melodic tension: its one function is to 
neutralise ’’’ the melody by doing away with 
the conventional hierarchy of the diatonic scale. 


No incoherence results, because in Hindemith’s 


music the organizing agent is rhythm, which 
dominates his melody exactly as this melody 
in turn dominates the whole composition, and 


which provides the required unity. 


‘His object is self-sufficient, self-contained 
music, and music accessible to all: no pro 
grammes, no description, no expression, and 


above all, no pathos—music that just tells the 


t 
and obeys the sovereign laws 
( 


story of a rhythm 

of rhythm and no others me of his latest 
notions is the “ Lehrstiick tuition piece i 
the performance of which any amateur instru- 
mentalist or singer in the audien nay join 


rhe first performance of this at Baden- Bader 
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rise to uproar, but recent performances which took 
place at Dresden and Mainz were successful.’ 
In Die Musik (October), an ‘ Open letter to 
Prof. Paul Hindemith,’ by Bruno Stiirmer, reveals 
the disappointment created in certain quarters 


(how wide or how narrow, does not appear) by 
Hindemith’s recent activities. Here are a few 
typical excerpts : 

‘With the glorious first Chamber Music 


Festival at Donaueschingen, in 1921, you became 
a leader of the young generation But for the 
past two years your course, hitherto so straight, 
has been so strangely erratic as to fill all inde- 
pendent spectators with concern. You write a 
work for school use, five-finger pieces, songs for 
amateurs . in the Press appear photographs of 
‘* Hindemith in the talkie-studio,’’ ‘‘ Hindemith 
with the electro-acoustic instrument,”’ &c. ; 
You see in music only that which our business- 
mad time wishes the sociologically 
oriented expression of life,’’ the commonplaces 
for the community You your 
responsibilities towards your time Why did 
your steps carry you from the Donaueschingen 
Festival to the ‘‘ Neue Musik Berlin’’? Why 
do you write so much collectivity-music that is 


to see: 


overlook 


bad? Why do you and your pupils work for the 
films Why has Hindemith, once the hope of 
German music, become the wrecker of one of 
German music’s greatest merits—the feeling 
that art has a mission ?’ 

FRANZ SCHREKER AND KURT WEILI 


In Le Ménestrel (October 10), A. Machabey writes: 
In Germany and Austria, Schreker is con- 
sidered as a champion of the reaction against 
Wagner mainly, it would seem, on account of 
his choice of subjects and his discreet use of the 
ti But his culture is entirely romantic, 
music is entirely dependent on the old 
in the melodies, expressive chroma- 
the harmonization is funda- 
a feature which is under- 


leitm 
his 
technique 
ticism is exploited 
mentally Wagnerian 


lined by the quality of the scoring Here and 
there, however, atonal tendencies are discernible 
even in his comparatively early works. And in 
the later works, these tendencies gain ground 
although his musical education will always 
prevent his reaching the final stage of full 
atonality Kurt Weill has followed the con- 


verse path, and from atonality and polytonality 
reached a stage at which his music has become 
utterly simple and strictly disciplined.’ 
BY HIS CITY 

Le Monde Mu ul (September 30) contains (re- 
printed from Candide) Vuillermoz’s account of the 
festivities given at Ciboure in honour of Ravel: 


RAVEL HONOURED NATIVI 


tablet was affixed to the 
; born, and the embank- 
his house stands named 
Ravel A grand match of 
took place. And in the even- 
was given a concert of Ravel’s 


A commemorative 
house in which he wa 
ment on which 
“Quai Maurice 

Pelote Basque 
ing, at Biarritz 
works.’ 


was 


A FRENCH ON MODERN ENGLISH MUSIC 
AND ON JI 
In the October Revue Musicale, 


writes : 


CRITI¢ 
RIES 


Henri Pruniéres 


rhe jury of the International Music Festivals 


composers or conductors. And every year thie 
programmes that are the result of their conscien- 
tious labour convey an impression of sheer 
arbitrariness. Given the Society’s object, any 
choice favouring works of more or __ less 
revolutionary tendencies is justifiable. The only 
exceptions should be in favour of works more 
traditional, but giving an impression of unques- 
tionable technical mastery. Yet every year we 
have to listen to clumsily written, lamentably 
dull, amateurish works. Every year the critics 
protest, and every year the new jury does exactly 
as the previous one had done. Perhaps the 
juries, overlooking the regulations which pre- 
scribe that the quality of the works submitted 
should be the one point considered, take other 
points into account—possibly that of nationality. 
For instance, at every Festival we are astonished 
at the abundance of English works played. Can 
this abundance be explained otherwise than by 
the moral obligation to thank, in this way, the 
English section for the great effort made by it 
in ensuring the management of the whole 
Society ? 

‘One was rather astonished at Bax’s Sonata 
for two pianofortes having been selected. This 
can hardly be said to represent “ new tenden- 


cies’’; but it is, at least, artistically written.’ 
BERLIOZ AND DE QUINCEY 
In Le Ménestrel (October 17-31), J.-G. Prod- 


homme writes : 

‘In 1828 appeared in Paris a free adaptation 
in French, by A. D. M. (these initials standing 
for Alfred de Musset), of parts of de OQuincey’s 

Confessions of an Opium-eater.’’ It is not 
unlikely that in certain episodes in this booklet, 
Berlioz may have found ideas for the sensational 
programme of his “ Symphonie Fantastique.’ 
Indeed, the original programme mentioned that 
the artist (whose visions the Symphony depicts 
had taken opium: and there are many points 
of similarity between the stories in the booklet 
and the programme of the Symphony.’ 





HOW THE ‘ BEGGAR’S OPERA’ CAME TO PARIS 
In Le Ménestrel (October 24), Marcel Belvianes 
writes : 


‘L’Opéra de Quat’sous,’’ by Bert Brecht, 
music by Kurt Weill, is an adaptation of John 
Gay’s ‘“ Beggar’s Opera.’ For the Paris pro- 
duction, N. Steinhoff and A. Manprey have 
skilfully re-adapted it 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV’S ‘ SHEHERAZADI 
IS COMING MONTE-CARLO 


AND HOW 
ro 


In the same issue it is announced that this season 








of the I.S.C.M. always consists of five expert 


will be produced at Monte-Carlo ‘ Shéhérazade 
»pévra-ballet, music by Rimsky-Korsakov. 


FOLK-SONGS OF THE ROMAN HILLS 


In Le Ménestrel Septembe r-October), 5. liersot 
describes the folk-tunes to be heard around Rome, 
and shows how some of them were used by Gounod 
and Berlioz. 


MASSENET’S SONGS 


In the same periodical (September 12-October 3), 
Jean d’Udine devotes a long, enthusiastic essay 
conveying the impression that 
these are among the most beautiful ever written. 

M.-D. CALVocoREssI. 


to Massenet’s songs, 
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THE NORWICH FESTIVAL 

Perhaps the most instructive feature of the 
Norwich Festival was the disparity, not over- 
whelming, but nevertheless noticeable, between 
the excellence of the programmes on paper and the 
actual interest and merit of the performances 
Theoretically the scheme drawn up by Sir Henry 
Wood was faultless; the occasional weaknesses 
which could be traced in practice may be traced to 
two causes: the responsibilities laid on the per- 
formers were in certain cases more than they could 
bear with ease, and at least one of the new works 
failed in performance to realise the promise of the 
unheard score. 

In commencing a general survey of the perform- 
ances, it should be noted that the quality of the 
horal tone was generally good, and if only the 
basses had been a little more numerous the balance 
would have been entirely satisfactory. But it 
must also be said that the tasks laid before them 
required singers not of average, but of exceptional 
ibility. Bliss’s ‘Morning Heroes,’ Janacek’s 
Slavonic’ Mass, Bach’s B minor Mass, Elgar’s ‘ The 
\postles ’—these are works widely separated in 
spirit and form, each requiring long and careful 
preparation. The Norwich choir acquitted itself 
creditably, considering the unusual difficulties to 
be overcome, but it would be idle to pretend that 
the works mentioned were sung with the efficiency 
that was displayed in the less exacting tasks 
for instance, Handel’s ‘ Solomon ’ or Mendelssohn's 
Elijah.’ 

Nor was the orchestral playing unimpeachable 
Here again it was the novelties which found out 
weak spots of organization, and the best playing 
was heard either when the texture of the music 
vas comparatively simple, as in Sir Henry Wood's 
daptation of the ‘ Solomon’ or else when 
t was thoroughly familiar, as in the Wagner pro- 


score 


gramme, which reached the high-water mark of 
rchestral achievement 
Fortunately, as regards the most important 


f the new works—Arthur Bliss’s Symphony for 
Orator, Chorus, and Orchestra, ‘ Morning Heroes 
whatever weaknesses were traceable in _per- 
formance were not of a nature to dim the 
exceptionally high merit of the composition itself. 
It is strange to recollect that Bliss used to be the 
nfan: terrible of our native composers: to-day 
Morning Heroes’ shows the unimaginable distance 
he has progressed from the days when the desire to 
build seemed, in him, synonymous with the itch 
to de stroy. In the new work there is no trace of 
iconoclasm, of defiance of established forms courted 
for its own sweet sake The key-note of the 
symphony is sincerity of the profoundest kind. It 
8 aS a means and not as an end that Bliss now 
mploys modern harmonic devices—including the 
ise of an orator reciting to an orchestral accompani- 


ment their existence springs from no desire to 
put himself ‘into the trick of singularity,’ but 
ecause he has something original to say and 


prefers to put new wine into new bottles. That the 
wine is good no one who heard the performance 
f October 22 can doubt. In the vigorous descrip- 
tive passages of the movement ‘ The City Arming,’ 
in the tale of Achilles going forth to battle, in the 
triumphal acclamation of Hector, Bliss’s ability to 
onstruct a climax of tremendous strength and 
power is manifest ; and the effect of this buoyant, 
impetuous music is immediate and overpowering 





XUM 





Yet it is in the quieter mood of certain other 
sections that one finds the best proof of the com- 
poser’s development. In the delicate orchestral 
commentary which forms the background to the 
recitation of Hector’s farewell to Andromache ; in 
the choric poetry of the vigil of the warrior’s wife ; 
in the exquisite sensibility of the concluding part, 
the description of dawn on the Somme—in all 
these there is a subtle penetration and sense of 
power in every way as remarkable as the vivacity 
of the warlike hymns. 

The Symphony takes an hour in performance. 
3ut at least one who heard it thought but half that 
time had elapsed between the first and the last 
note. Let that measure of the interest it 
aroused in the listener. As regards the singers, it 
was obvious that their hearts were in the work 
They sang with conviction and enthusiasm ; and 
when it was over their applause sent up the tale of 
recalls, testifying to the pleasure it had been to 
sing under the composer's direction. The Orato1 
was Mr. Basil Maine, whose declamation, at once 


be a 


clear and expressive, was marked by the great 
dignity and restraint which the part demands 
and should serve as a model for all subsequent 


reciters of this work 
In striking contrast was Janacek’s ‘ Slavonic 

Mass performed on the second day of the Festival 
If it was chosen to represent modern continental 
work the choice was scarcely a happy one. Com- 
posers such Arthur Piechler or Ildebrando 
Pizzetti are at least characteristic of certain aspects 
of modern musical thought : Janacek stands apart 


as 


from all present-day tendencies save one—the 
determination to be original whatever the cost. 
Unlike ‘Morning Heroes,’ which without glorifving 
or lamenting commemorates human warfare, and 


might almost be described as a formal exercise 
upon the theme of war, Janacek’s ‘ Slavonic ’ Mass 
does purport to be something more than a musical 


representation ofthe sacrament known as the Mass. 


According to a note by Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, 
|the composer was drawn to the theme by 
patriotic feeling, emotional content, dramati 





and lyrical but patriotism predominates and 
informs the whole. He calls his work a‘ Glagolitic 

Mass, thus connecting it with the Glagolitic alpha- 
bet of St. Methodius—a title which the publishers 
have since altered they allege, it 
nothing to the general public. That might be an 
excellent reason for retaining it for, to the 
average listener, the music conveys no more than 
the title. Let me say quite frankly that I found the 
score not only futile as music, but even irreverent 
since this attempt to blend the words that form the 
text of the Mass with music whose best description 
is contained in the programme— God is gone up 


since conveys 


with a_ shout seems to me completely irre- 
sponsible 

What impression this work can make on the 
followers of St. Methodius I cannot imagine, but I 


the chorus emitted a series of 
resembling in speed and 


’ of a creditor to 


noticed that when 
hasty ‘ Amens’ closely 
accent the perfunctory ‘ All right 


a pleading debtor, every face in the Norwich 
audience was wreathed in smiles If there were 
weak moments in performance, the performers 


nevertheless had all my sympathy 

It fully probable that Janacek 
language that his countrymen understand 
If this is indeed the case it seems a pity to export 


1S speaks 


alone 
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ar article clearly intended for home consumption. 
[he hypothesis, it may be mentioned, is borne out 
by the programme notes, in which the adjective 
patriotic ’ occurs more than once. It is interest- 
ing to compare this limited, local treatment of a 
theme of universal significance with the spirit 
which informs Arthur bliss’s treatment of another 
theme equally universal in human experience 
that of war. Bliss has never set patriotic bounds 
to his imagination ; ‘ Morning Heroes’ could be 
sung in Germany without hurt to national pride, 
ind without exacting from the listener anything 


more than the alertness of mind needed for the 
ippreciation of the most abstract of pastoral 
symphonies. Janacek, on the other hand, has 
written a Mass which, in order to be properly 
understood, needs a knowledge of the obscure 
history of the Western Slavs in Europe—Mrs 


Newmarch, in a couple of pages of description, finds 
it necessarv to go back as far as A.p. 862—and the 
ibility to read into the words of the text a meaning 
which no composer who ever set them to music 
before has been able to discern. 

\t the same concert was heard the first perform- 

e of Vaughan Williams’s Job,’ originally 
meant as a dancing pageant, and prepared as an 
orchestral suite for this Festival. It bears the 
stamp of the composer's very personal idiom on 
every page Not a few of 
English folk-tunes, and it is common knowledge 
what a past master Vaughan Williams is in their 
treatment. Coming so soon after the exhausting 
Glagolitic ’’ Mass, it restored our confidence in 
modern craftsmanship and our faith in the future 


these dances re-echo 


of musi 

The next performance of note was Handel’s 
Solomon.’ If Handel cannot be considered a 
novelty, Sir Henry Wood's adaptation of this 


score is sufficiently new to enable us to look upon 
this performance as a bridge between the modern 
ind the classical works of the Festival. Sir Henry 
Wood’s version of ‘ Solomon’ sounded as efficient 
nd brilliant in texture as his well-known fantasia 
on Sea Songs. In each case he shows the methods 
of the expert orchestrator who can achieve the 
balance of tone to a nicety and persuade every 
instrumentalist to do his utmost—some might say 
damnedest—when the time and the place 
ir to demand it In the programme was 
included the apologia for the editing originally 
prefaced to a performance of the same oratorio at 
Liverpool last year. Much that Sir Henry 
commands our respect and our assent, and may 
ipply with equal force to other modern editions of 


Ss 


his 


ippe 


Says 


accurate revival of Handel or Purcell will follow 
somewhere ; and where more appropriately thg 
at Norwich ? 

The performance of ‘Solomon’ was a joyo 
occasion. All were delighted with the numb 
restored in Sir Henry Wood’s version, new to tj 
audience. Chorus and orchestra alike thorough 
enjoyed themselves in singing and playing mus 
of a style so frank, friendly, and pure. Miss Mur 
Brunskill gave a dignified and authoritati 
reading of the title-part, and Mr. Robert East 
proved himself to be a bass singer who deser 
far more frequent hearing than he seems to g 
Miss Flora Woodman, Miss Dora Labbett 
and Mr. Francis Russell completed a very efficit 
cast. 

Elgar’s ‘The Apostles’ was less complete 
satisfactory. It was interesting to hear Sir Henr 
tempi, which differed noticeably from the 
poser’s; the music bore the unusual treatme 
well, and even gained slightly in clearness her 
there. But taking a general view, the perfor 
ance, as regards chorus and orchestra, remair 
earthbound ; it never rose to the proper level 
mystic exaltation. It was more accurate th 
beautiful, and one was forced to the conclusi 
that the singers had brought their minds rath 
than their hearts to the task. The same want, 
imaginative force and suggestion was evident 
the readings of the soloists—Miss Elsie Suddal 


Miss Muriel Brunskill, Mr. Francis Russell, M 
Horace Stevens, Mr. Arthur Cranmer, and MM 
Frederic Woodhouse-—each one of whom w 


competent, not one of whom was inspired. Mis 
3runskill, Mr. Stevens, and, at times, Miss Suddab 
seemed just on the verge of getting really to tl 
core of the music, but somehow the promise ne 
materialised, probably owing to a lack of the rig 
support elsewhere. 

The singularly pleasant tone of the choir lifte 
the singing to a higher level in the Bach B min 
Mass. But here, too, one felt as if the conduct 
were a litttle too anxious to avoid ‘ the academ 
dryness’ he deprecates in the manifesto on tl 
Handel orchestration. I would like to suggest th 
other things than academic dryness can spoil a per 
formance just as effectively—sentimentality, casu 
tempi, or the overcrowding of ‘ effects ’ can surel 
be quite as fatal to the adequate interpretatio! 
of a masterpiece. Not that Sir Henry Wood 
reading was marred by these faults—but never 
theless his marvellous instinct for discipline a1 
clarity of detail would have shone through tl 
music even more brightly had he been a little les 
determined to avoid a// the characteristics of th 
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the classics. When, however, he urges editors to 


which th 





throw historical considerations to the winds he] traditional conductor of Handel. 
, classes O 
enters upon dangerous ground Ihe question I have already mentioned the great success of 13 
3 - . . os. TO a 
innot be discussed here, for the argument would | all concerned in the Wagner concert. It must bf ~ 
; B anc ve! 
urry us beyond the limits of the present article.|added that Miss Jelly d’Aranyi gave a brilliat ’ J i 
- . 4 - ‘ .* a two shi 
It is, nevertheless, interesting to find Sir Henry | rendering of Max Bruch’s G minor Concerto ; Mis f 
- ; : , for four | 
pleading simultaneously for a performance histori- | Myra Hess and Mr. Arturo Bonucci won praise t . . 
- . In Classe 
ally accurate at all points and reproducing, as far} thejr performance of concerti by Grieg and Saint : 
, . . , each pa 
is possible, the conditions of Handel’s own time. |Saéns, Mr. Frederic Lamond by his authoritatis = a 
' 1 ‘ . —_- > . wer, Ca 
rhis is obviously an enterprise well worth the playing of the Beethoven ‘ Emperor’ Concert me  t 
son sideratio » Fe . e LB asses 
serious consideration of the Festival committee. | and Mr. Roy Henderson by his singing of the sol 10s. 6d 
\Nloreo\ sacl -n ; only < : . . : - ag ’ . sé 4 
loreover, its achievement is only a matter of time, part in Delius’s ‘ Sea Drift. The only classic§ student | 
ce the present age is far more anxious to realise} © - a : 
Symphony of the Festival was the Brahms thir classes o 
the true past than, say, the last century was. In|: : . 
Norwich itself there is a theatre where Shakespeare which, according to Norwich tradition, was con per hou 
rt VW it | : i a« « . ant < 7 : ‘ : P on } 
s acted under conditions which reproduce faith- ducted by the Cathedral organist, Dr. Heathcot aca (b) 
. + 
illv those of his own time. Sooner or later an| Statham. F. B. half-hou 
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scheme adopted elsewhere. 
As to the aim and policy of the School we quote 
>. prospectus : 
rhe aim of the first Rural Music School is to 


further the revival of music in English Country 
Life, by providing a centre from which com- 
petent teachers can reach the villages of the dis- 
trict and to which village students and village 
social organizations can come for advice and 
help in musical matters 


Its primary concern is to promote musical 
ndeavour in its social forms, and students are 
encouraged from the beginning to become useful 
members of choirs, quartets, and 
music clubs. <A desire to learn and willingness 
to work are the only qualifications needed for 
hool membership.’ 


orchestras, 


Ss 

The subjects taught are choral singing, solo 
playing on instruments of the violin family, orches- 
tral and chamber music, rudiments of music, 
ear-training, sight-reading, musical appreciation, 
country dancing; there are also short courses for 
conductors, choirmasters, and others (Nothing 
seems to have been done in regard to the piano- 
forte, no doubt because of the cost of the instru- 





nt and its comparative unsuitability for the 
class-method of instruction The instruction is 
given, so far as possible, in classes, held either i 





the villages themselves or at the School’s centra 
music room at Hitchin. 

There are no restrictions as to membership. 
Members pay a registration fee of 6d. per annum, 


Free audition 
" 


receiving the following benefits: (1 


and advice by the director and staff 2) access to 
the School library of music and books; (3) help 
and advice in the purchase of instruments, in- 
cluding facilities for payment by instalments ; and 


4) tickets at reduced prices for certain of the School 


oncerts, lectures, &c. Choral societies, musi 
clubs, women’s institutes, and similar bodies may 
become affiliated to the School by paying an 
annual fee of not less than 5s 

[he fees are on two scales: In (a) the fees cover 
the cost of tuition ; and is used as a means of 
starting pioneer classes in communities which 
could not otherwise afford tuition. The (b) scale 
involves a loss, which is made up by the School 


These pioneer classes represent the chief work for 
which the School is organized. Under scale (a), for 
lasses of less than six students the charge is from 
6s. to 12s. 6d. per hour ; in classes of six students 
and over each member pays from one shilling to 
two shillings per hour. Under scale (b), two, three 
tr four students pay each one shilling per houi 


n classes numbering from five to twelve students 


each pays 6d. per hour; thirteen students and 
wer, each pays 3d. per hour. For chamber music 
classes the charge under scale (a) is from 4s. to 
ls. 6d. per lesson and under scale (b) each 


student pays 9d. per hour. In choral and orchestral 


lasses of twenty members, each student pays 6d. 
per hour under scale (a), and 3d. per hour under 
scale (6b). Lessons are usually of one hour, but 


half-hour or one-and-a-half hour lessons can bs 


given, and the fees adjusted. 








the School 


MUSIC TEACHING IN THE COUNTRYSIDE What is known as the School Orchestra meets at 
' Last month’s Musical Times contained a refer-| the central Music Room for two hours weekly, the 
ence to the Hertfordshire Rural Music School, a| membership fee being ten shillings a term; for 
inew organization that has in a short time achieved | students attending other school classes as well, th: 
fs0 much, and is so full of promise, that we think its| fee is halved. We give these details concerning 
operations ought to be widely known and the| fees because the value of the scheme to students 


and its economic soundness, de} 
planned scale of charges. 

There is a bursary fund to enable village students 
who have attended a School class for at least a yea 
to take a year’s individual tuition from a member 
of the staff. 

The annual income necessary for the carrying o 
of this scheme is about £500, and towards this 
grant of £200 a year for three years, with 
additional £50 for the first year, has been promised 
by the Thomas Wall Trust. 

’ The School began under the auspices of the Hert- 


vend on a carefully- 


ut 


an 


fordshire Rural Community Council, and with the 
support of the Thomas Wall Trust and the Educa- 
tional Settlements Association \ beginning was 


made by the opening of a Music Room at Hitchin 
1929. Work was begun with feu 
already in existence 
by the Letchwort! 


in September 
classes, three of which were 
two having been anized 
Educational Settlement 
To-day there are a hundred and seventy-seven 


org 


active students, many ot whom attended two 
weekly courses during the winter [The School is 
now holding classes in ten centres, and fresh 


classes are steadily being formed. 
The School is directed by a Governing Council 


consisting of representatives of county organiza- 





tions interested in village life Sir Walford 
Davies is the President, and a number of well- 
known musicians including Prof. Dent, M1 
Adrian Boult, Miss Editha Knocker, Sir Arthur 
Somervell, Mr. Ernest Read, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw 
and others are on the Advisory Board. 


At eight centres in the county the following 
classes have been held during the year: (To save 
space we give numbers instead of names 
(1) Choral class 2) choral class (Women’s In- 
stitute 3) orchestra, chamber music, and con- 
ductor’s course ; (4) instrumental class (adults), 


and violin class (children 5) quartet class and 
Settlement 
instrumental cla 
8) orchestral « Settlement and 
In addition, individual and 
being given by members of the 
competitions, & been 

organized in thirteen institutions of various kinds 
County deration of Women’s Institutes 

a large Girls sxrammar School, Young People’s 
Rallv of Local Free Churches, a week-end Sx 
of Hertfordshire Teachers, Community Singers 


choral class 6) choral class (Settle 
ment), and 
children) 
County Council 
group lessons are 


staff, and lectures 


ss; 7) violin class 


| iss 


In addition, chamber music concerts have beer 
given at a Settlement, a carol concert by various 
combined choirs, an orchestral concert in Bedford 
Gaol an ore hestral concert in a vill ige MUSIC (¢ lub 
three orchestral concerts at village centres, a cell 


Students’ Founders’ Day concert 





recital, and 


Lectures have been given on subjects so diverse 
psalm chanting, the ‘cello, and orchestral playing 


last summer over a hundred 


Day 


larox 


On Founders’ 






gathering of the general publi 
founding of the School. Som« 
perf given 

addresses in support ol 


Miss Editha 


students anda 
met to celebratt 
excellent combined 

choral and orchestral 
were made by 


the 
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Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, and Mr. Harvey Grace, and 
the enthusiasm of the audience took the practical 
form of a collection of over 4 160. 

Che question will be asked: How do these village 
orchestras provide themselves with instruments ? 
Che answer is that the School organizes the sale of 
good instruments at low prices, over eighty stringed 
instruments having been provided during the past 


vear. In addition, instruments, music, and books 
ire lent or given by friends of the School 
\s an instance of the keenness aroused, we men- 


tion two voung men, members of a village orchestra, 
who paid several visits to Queen’s Hall during 


the Promenade season. They could have heard the 
concert quite well at home, but their interest in 
orchestral playing was such that a long day’s 


physical labour and five miles’ journey to the rail- 


way could not overcome their determination to 
hear the orchestra at first-hand 

Here, surely, is a scheme that is worth thinking 
about by all who have to do with village institu- 
tions of various kinds, and with the amenities 
of country life in general. It is the best possible 
antidote to the musical slackness that too often 


results from the easy-going and indiscriminate use 
of wireless By encouraging people to be 
it helps them to be better hearers. The project is 


loers, 


worth the attention of the musical profession 
because it provides a new field of employment All 
the staft of this Hertfordshire School are fully 
qualified professionals. The class method of 
teaching, by sharing the expense, brings skilled 


instruction within the reach of many who would be 
unable to pay for individual lessons The School 
stresses the importance of communal rather than 
of solo effort, but the bursary system mentioned 
above enables students who show exceptional | 
ibility to obtain individual tuition if they wish. 
One can hardly over-estimate the musical 
benefits of the most practical kind that would 
result from an extension of this scheme into rural 


centres throughout the country. We have no 
doubt that the Secretary of the Hertfordshire 
School, Mr. D. J. Capper, Library Buildings, Old 


Cross, Hertford, will be glad to answer inquiries | the 


from readers who are interested We think it 
probable, too, that a representative of the School 
might be able to attend a meeting and explain the 
scheme fully in any county where it was desired 
to form a School. From our first-hand acquaint- 
ance of this Hertfordshire pioneer organization, we 
have no hesitation in describing it as one of the 
most practical and promising ventures known to 
us We add that the possibilities of co operation 
with the Competition Festival movement, church 
choirs, and other bodies, is not being overlooked by 
the Governing Council 








Messrs. Bechstein have had the honour of supplying 
a concert grand to H.M. The Emperor of Abyssinia ; 
the instrument was delivered just before his Majesty's 
Coronation lhe House of Bechstein has also received 
in order from the King of Belgium for a concert grand 
to be delivered to H.R.H. the Crown Princess of Italy. 


Christmas Vacation Schools of Folk-Song and Dance 
will be held by the English Folk-Dance Society from 
December 29 to January 3, and from January 5 to 10, 
at the Cecil Sharp House and the Chelsea Polytechnic 
Full particulars from the Secretary, E.F.D.S., Cecil 


HARRY HARDING 
b. yuLy 25, 1930 

The death of Dr. Harding adds one more—an 
in many respects the heaviest—to the series o/ 
losses the Royal College of Organists’ Council has 
suffered during the past few years. It is hardh 
possible to over-estimate the indebtedness of th 
College to its late Honorary Secretary. Fo 
twenty-two years he was indefatigable in his work 
on its behalf, and there was no appreciable relaxa 
tion of effort on his part even after the seriou 
illness that laid him aside for a while five vears ag 
He was assiduous in attendance at Council meet 
ings, although many a younger man would hay 
grudged the journey to London and the sacrifice « 
a Saturday's freedom. In the conduct of affairs h 
showed a wise blend of conservatism and enter 
prise. Nobody was more jealous for the tradition: 
of the College or more aware of the importance \ 
continuity in its policy; yet, once convinced 
the need for change and development, he was read 
to back it warmly. He was, for example, among 
the keenest supporters of the recent changes in thr 
examinations that have placed the R.C.O. syllabus 
in the front rank by virtue of its scope, its 
practical nature, and, above all, the musical an 
unpedantic character ofits tests. The College, then 
has lost one of its best friends and servants, and 
the Council's realisation of his sterling work is s 
strong that his memory would be kept green, ever 
were there no Harding Prize to remind the mem 
bers of their indebtedness to him. 

Harding was a South-countryman, having beer 
born at Salisbury, where he had his first lessons 
from T. E. Spinney, a local organist. His early 


ALFRED 


1855, d. OCTOBER 29, 








Sharp House, 2, Regent’s Park Road, N.W.1. 


ambitions were, however, towards the pianoforte 
and when he was only fourteen he was the sok 
iccompanist to a travelling pantomime company 
which gave performances that lasted for three hours 
nightly on several nights in succession. An earh 
friend at Salisbury was the late Charles W. Pearce 
and the two were afterwards co-workers at the 
R.C.O., Pearce being Honorary Treasurer for 
many years. MHarding’s first studies on the orgar 
were on an instrument that had a curious pedal 
radiation was inwards ; and in his first post at 
Fisherton-de-la-Mere, little village near Salis- 
bury, he was further handicapped by the fact of his 
organ having only one manual and no pedals. I 
1873, when he was seventeen years old, he became 
organist and choirmaster of Sidmouth Paris! 
Church, and there his real studies began. He 
remained at Sidmouth for sixteen years. So great 
was his keenness as a student, that for some vears 
he took lessons from teachers in places he visited 
during his holidays. Amongst the tutors with 
whom he then worked were Abram of Hastings 
Haydn Keeton of Peterborough, Corfe at Oxford 
Hoyte in London, and Wood at Exeter. For a 
considerable time he conducted the Sidmouth Brass 
Band, and he also carried on for many years an 
orchestral society in the town. He passed the 
Fellowship of the College of Organists in 1875. In 
1877, when he was only twenty-two, he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Music (London), becoming a 
Doctor five years later. In 1895 he added to his 
academic distinctions the L.R.A.M. for organ 
playing. 

At the end of his sixteen years at Sidmouth he 
received a tempting offer to settle at Philadelphia, 
but the negotiations fell through. Shortly after, 
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the post of organist at All Saints’, Eastbourne, was 
open to him, and a few days later he was offered 
a similar position at St. Paul’s Church, Bedford. 
\s everybody knows, he accepted the latter, and 
so in 1889 began the connection with Bedford 
which was to last until his death. On his departure 
Sidmouth the esteem in which he was held 


from 
was shown in the presentation of a piece of 
plate and a cheque for two hundred guineas. 


This was only the first of many such testimonials 
awarded to him during his career.) In 1900 he 
became honorary conductor of the Bedford Musical 
Society, and for twenty-three years he gave the 
best of himself weekly as a trainer and conductor, 
drilling the chorus on one evening and the orchestra 
on another. From 1899 to 1926 he was Director 
of Music at Bedferd School, and he held a similar 
position at the Bedford High School for Girls, 
among his pupils there, by the way, being Agnes 
Nicholls. 

It was characteristic of Harding that late in life, 
and with his energies aiready heavily taxed, he 
should have thrown himself heart and soul into the 
founding of a Music Competition Festival. From 
the first its growth and success were phenomenal. 
It started in 1920, and within two or three years 
it had developed into one of the largest festivals 
in the country. There was, we believe, hardly a 
village in the county that did not send a choir of 
some kind; and the Children’s Days, which saw 
the Corn Exchange packed from morning till night 
with school children, teachers, and parents, were 
occasions not likely to be forgotten by those who, 
like the present writer, have had the privilege of 
judging this side of the event. Of the social and 
artistic success of the Bedford Festival there was 
never any doubt, but like other events of the kind 
it has recently found itself faced with financial 
difficulties, so much so that during the past year 
there seemed a likelihood of its coming to an end. 


Harding had worried a good deal over this 


possibility, and it was during a meeting of 
the Finance Committee that he was seized with 
the illness from which he died on the following 
day. No doubt Bedford is considering some 
kind of memorial to Harding. Can there be a 
more fitting way of perpetuating his memory 


than by maintaining the Festival on behalf of 
which he spent so much time, work, and enthu- 
siasm? The County should raise a fund sufficient 
to put the Festival on a sound basis; and Harding’s 
name should in some way be prominently and 
permanently connected with it. There is a Mary 
Kendal Festival at Westmorland; why not a 
Harding Festival at Bedford ? We do not think it 
would be an exaggerated form of tribute to the 
influence he exerted on the musical life of the dis- 
trict for forty vears. 

It was natural that composition could play only 
asmall part in so full and busy a life, and Harding’s 
creative output was mainly confined to his earlier 
years. His best known work seems to have been 
a dramatic cantata, ‘ Mucius Scevola,’ produced 
with success in 1904. As an author he became well 
known by a few educational books— Musical 
Ornaments,’ ‘Five Thousand Scale and Arpeggio 
Tests in every Key,’ and ‘ Analysis of Form as dis- 
played in Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas.’ Among 
the many tributes that have appeared in the 
press was one in The Times of October 31, 
from the headmistress of Bedford High School, 





Dr. Kk. M. Westaway. The present notice can hardly 
end better than by quoting the testimony of one 
who had first-hand knowledge of Harding’s work 
when he was in his prime: 

‘ Beyond the wide circle of musicians who now 
mourn the loss of Dr. Harding, there isa very great 
company who, as his pupils, both boys and girls, 
during a period of over forty years, have owned 
him a master of unsurpassable inspiration 
Many, better qualified than I, will commemorate 
him as <¢ omposer, organist, planist, acc ompanist, 
examiner, organizer, in all these ways greatly 
sifted. But as I knew him best, as a teacher of 
choral singing, his was nothing short of genius 
He would have a chorus of two hundred or three 
hundred boys or girls, and put them through 
part-singing of the most exac ting intricacy, and 
have them singing and thinking as with a single 
mind. He insisted on work of meticulous 
accuracy, and spared neither himself nor his 
pupils in his pursuit of it, and many memories 
will be stirring now of thrilling rehearsals that 
bore witness to this. He had an immense scorn 
of the sentimental, and he was almost shy in 
expressing his own love of the beautiful, but it 
was part of his genius as a teacher that he com- 
municated both these things to his pupils with- 
out much talking about either. Among many 
choirs in the schools and towns of Bedford he 
leaves a memory of powerful personality and a 
mind full of lovely things.’ 








Occasional Wotes 


Once more the B.B.C. has come to the rescue— 
this time, of opera. While Sir Thomas Beecham is 
rounding up a few thousand of his League sub- 
scribers who won’t take the trouble to vote on the 
proposed fusion of the League and the Covent 
Garden Syndicate, the B.B.C. and the Syndicate 
have joined forces with a view to carrying on for 
a term of years a scheme of Grand Opera—ten 
weeks at Covent Garden (the ‘Grand Season’ 
autumn and winter seasons each of six weeks at the 
same theatre, and twospells of a fortnight in at least 
six provincial towns. Popular prices, and, so far 
as possible, British performers, will be the rule of all 
performances save during the ‘Grand Season.’ At 
least sixty operas will be broadcast annually. The 
door is left open for the ultimate participation of Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the Imperial Opera League. 
An income of £30,000 has been guaranteed, and all 
the funds and profits of the new organization will 
be devoted to carrying on and developing the 
scheme. The company is registered ‘ The 
Covent Garden Opera Syndicate (1930), Limited,’ 
and is under the chairmanship of Sir F. A. 
Szarvasy, the originator of the scheme. This is 
first-rate news, above all in that the prominent 
part to be played by the B.B.C. (and we hope by 
Beecham) will be a guarantee that the repertory 
will soon be of a character that will interest 
musicians as well as opera-goers. And as special 
consideration is promised to British performers, 
is it too much to ask for some encouragement for 
British composers too ? 


as 


We are glad to be able to report that keen 
interest is being taken in the Anglo-American 
Conference, to be held at Lausanne next August. A 
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considerable number of musicians have expressed 
their intention of organizing local parties to travel 
to the Conference together. There are indications 
of a ‘run’ on the cheaper accommodation ; the 
Committee will do its best to meet these demands, 
but it will be glad if members who can afford to 
do so will book rooms at higher-priced pensions 
and hotels. 

Will prospective Conference members who have 
not yet returned their questionnaire do so as quickly 
as possible ? The answers will enable the Com- 
mittee the more effectively to plan ‘ the greatest 
good for the greatest number.’ Careful considera- 
tion is being given to all suggestions. If any reader 
has not yet received a copy of the ‘ Advance News 
Summary and Questionnaire’ a postcard to the 
Conference office at Messrs. Thomas Cook, Berkeley 
Street, W.1., will put things right. 


A large number of distinguished musicians and 
educationists have lately joined the Advisory 
Council. They include Sir Hugh Allen, Prof. E. J 


Dent, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Dr. J. B. McEwen, 
Landon Ronald, Sir Richard Terry, Prof 
Donald F. Tovey, and Prof. W. G. Whittaker. 

\ promising development is the formation of an 
influential Canadian Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Ernest Macmillan, Professor of Music 
at Toronto University and Director of the Conserva- 
tory of Music. The High Commissioners of London 
of the various Dominions are lending their help, 
as are the National Boards of Education through- 
out the Empire. There seems to be every prospect 
of a fine gathering of English-speaking musicians 
from all quarters of the world 


Pe) BI 


On the purely musical side, next vear’s Con- 
ference will be a great advance on its predecessor. 
\ well-known string quartet is being engaged, and 


its performances will be a part of the evening pro- 


grammes fwo-pianofortes recitals by Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson have also been 
arranged by the British Committee. Other in 


teresting engagements are pending 

British and American Committees have 
i to make this a lectureless Conference, a 
decision that will give satisfaction to many. In- 
stead of set lectures and papers there will be care 
fully organized active debates and open discussions 
various branches of musical education, 
under the guidance of an experienced chairman, 
and backed up by ‘panels’ of experts in the different 


3 
supiects 


Both the 


agreed 


on the 


[he programme of discussion subjects 


is now being considered, and it is as a help in the 

drafting of this programme that the replies to the 
tive are of special value 

Elgar’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte was 

recently given its first performance in Finland by 

Mr. Arthur Johnson, the well-known Hull player, 


who included it in a recital broadcast from Hel- 
singfors. We hear that the Sonata roused much 
interest and favourable comment. Mr. Johnson 


will probably be making a tour next year of the 
four Finnish broadcasting stations—Helsingfors, 
lurku, Tammerfors, and Viborg—in which case 


he intends to do further propaganda work on behalf 
of English violin musi 

From time to time we have been urged to arrange 
for the sm of organ recitals on the same basis 


criticl 


as that of concerts and recitals of other kinds, 
As we have pointed out, we have no staff available 
for frequent attendance at organ recitals, and the 
critics to whom we are indebted for notices oj 
London concerts in general know so little about 
the organ and its repertory that they prefer not t 
add such events to their other responsibilities. W; 
are now glad to say that we have arranged for 
monthly column of critical notes on organ recitals 
written by one who can speak with authority on al 
points. We shall give him his fling, in reason 
because we believe that recitalists have everything 
to gain from criticism as frank as that extende 
to other performers. If our contributor’s unusuall; 
wide knowledge of the repertory leads him to bk 
(apparently) captious on recitalists’ choice of musi 
there will be no harm done. We introduce this new 
feature in the hope that it will help forward the 
rehabilitation of the organ recital—if the word 
rehabilitation can be applied to an institution that 
has never yet been either established or recognised 
as it deserves to be. A valuable move would be 
the formation in England ofa body analogous to the 
French Society Amis d’Orgue. But Amis d’Orgu 
looks well in print, and ‘ Friends of the Organ 
doesn’t. A good name is half the battle. Can 
somebody suggest a label for a body of musicians 
(not exclusively organists) who are keen on the 
establishment of a regular series of first-rate 
recitals, some of which at least should be in 
concert hall ? 


The Committee of the Mendelssohn Scholarships 
Foundation offers a scholarship for competition 
at the rate of £200 per year, tenable from May | 
1931. It is important to note that the age limit 
has been lowered from thirty to twenty-five. Full 
particulars may be had from the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. F. R. Stainer, The Old Rectory, Ash- 
tead, Surrey. 

Mr. Arthur Collingwood, Aberdeen, has_ beer 
offered, and has accepted, the new Chair of Music 


in the University of Saskatchewan, Canada: he 
will take up his duties early in the new year. Mr 
Collingwood went to Aberdeen from his native 
Yorkshire about twenty-five vears ago, and has 


since played a prominent part in Scottish music 
He has done much choral training and conducting 
and during recent years has become known to 
very wide public through his direction of the 
Aberdeen B.B.C. Station Choir, and his broadcast 
music talks and organ recitals. For over ten years 
he has given a2 series of lectures each winter at 
Marischal College, under the joint auspices of the 
Workers’ Educational Association and the Uni- 
versitv. He has also been in wide demand as ar 








adjudicator, and last year he acted as judge at the 
principal Canadian festivals Among his most 
appreciated activities has been the organization 
and direction of orchestral concerts for young 
people at Aberdeen. So varied and practical an 
experience in musical education marks him out as 
being eminently suitable for the important Saskat 
chewan post. We wish him all success 

We are glad to hear that the London Junio 
Orchestra (Post-Public and Secondary Schoo 
Orchestral Club) continues to make excellent pro 
There are now a hundred and twenty mem- 
twenty-five of these are wood-wind players 


gress. 


bers ; 
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drawn almost entirely from boys’ public schools, 
and passed on to the orchestra from their respec- 
tive music masters. In fact, the great majority of 
the members in all departments come direct from 
school, and so are able to carry on their playing 
instead of making the break that so often puts an 
end to young musicians’ activities. The size of the 
Orchestra now enables the honorary conductor, 
Mr. Ernest Read, to carry out a project that he has 


long had in mind—.e., the formation of two 
orchestras. Under this arrangement the complete 
force of a hundred and twenty rehearses from 


6-7.45, and at 7.45 about fifty of the best players 
remain to study more difficult concertos and 
certain modern works. The lessadvanced members 
are given sectional rehearsals during the week. 
The Orchestra is giving a concert at Central Hall, 
Westminster, on January 8, at 8.0, when the pro- 
gramme willconsist of Beethoven's first Symphony, 
Berlioz’s ‘ Carnaval Romain,’ * Somerset 
Rhapsody,’ Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto and ‘ Peer 


Holst’s 


Gynt’ Suite, Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ 
No. 4, &c. Readers interested in this admirable 


educational scheme for catching and developing 
young players should earmark the date of this 
concert; and those who wish for information as to 
membership, &c., should write to the Secretary, 
The Studio, 40, Marlborough Hill, N.W.8. 


Mr. Hubert Middleton, M.A., Mus. Bac., ex- 
ternal Fellow of Peterhouse, and organist of Ely 
Cathedral, has been appointed organist of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The appointment will take 
effect upon the retirement of Dr. Alan Gray, at 
Christmas next. 


Madame Galli-Curci has at last broken through 
her stony reserve, and has been talking to a re- 
porter at Manchester. I like Manchester, and all 
your Northern towns that I have seen,’ she said ; 
and after more praise of the city, she went on: 
‘Whoever said that audiences in the North of 
England are cold ? Itisnot soa bit. Inthe South 
they are savages. Southern audiences are so fierce 
that they frighten the artist so that he cannot sing 
at his best. Ihe farther North 1 go the more 
responsive do I find my hearers.’ 

And now we are waiting to hear what Madame 
will say about Northern audiences when she talks 
to a reporter in the South. 








The Musician's Bookshelf 
‘ Bach.’ Rutland Boughton. 
‘Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d.) 

That Mr. Rutland Boughton’s book should be 
unconventional was to be expected—even pleasur- 
ably anticipated. Unfortunately it proves to be 
unconventional in a way that will not greatly help 
along the understanding of Bach or his music, 
because it is based on a thesis that is shaky. Mr. 
Boughton holds that ‘it still remains to show 
something of the relation between the man and his 
work’; it seems to him ‘ that Bach’s compositions 
were not the objective things that they are gener 
ally believed to be.’ Probably there is always 
room for more light on the relations between any 
great composer and his music, but when Mr. 
Boughton implies that this is specially necessary in 
regard to Bach because his compositions are not 


By 





objective, the obvious reply is that you cannot 
sweepingly describe Bach’s work as subjective 
or objective. He wrote outstanding examples of 
both types; and the tendency in Bach criticism 
in recent years is to over-emphasise the objective 
side—partly owing to a natural reaction against 
the former tendency to regard him as little more 
than an unusually industrious and successful fugue 
spinner, and partly as a result of the growing 
familiarity with the cantatas and chorale preludes 
wherein the pictorial element is unmistakable. 
Mr. Boughton would have us believe that, in 
general, these pictorial elements were Bach’s way 
of expressing his feelings concerning the contem- 


porary politico-religious state of things His 
condition was that of ‘an artist whose inmost 
nature and external material conditions are in 


irreconcilable opposition—who is forced by cir- 
cumstances to devote his life to a kind of spiritual 
service in which he has no faith, and is necessarily 
false either to that faith or to himself.’ Bach had 
to boil the pot for that troop of children of his, and 
obtain the means of doing so from a ruling party 
‘definitely anti-popular and anti-Christian 

the means were in the hands of his spiritual 
enemies.’ So, to put it briefly and crudely, he took 
his wages from his enemies and let off steam by 
expressing in musical symbolism his real feelings 
concerning them. He was, in fact, a not quite 
suppressed socialist. Mr. Boughton sees him, even 
as a lad (when there were no economic considera- 
tions to influence him, and when we should picture 
him as being so absorbed in learning his job that he 
had little time or thought to spare on the oppres- 
sions of his class) already using musical symbolism 
as a Safety valve. At all events, Mr. Boughton 
takes one of the very earliest of the Chorale 
Partitas, analyses it variation by variation, and 
explains (for example), that a ‘ sinuous figure ’ in 
the left hand represents not only the devil, but also 
certain of the devil’s most eminent contemporary 
followers, such as the Margrave Charles William, a 
notorious bad hat of the period. 

Similarly, in regard to the Magnificat, Mr. 
Boughton speaks of the ‘ gusto with which the 
music lays tremendous emphasis on the antithesis 
ofrichand poor, mighty and meek.’ But what com- 
poser, setting this text, hasn’t done thesame? Is it 
surprising that Bach, with his marked susceptibility 
to the dramatic and pictorial elements in a text, 
should have outdone most composers in this in- 
stance? Again, we are told that in the Suscepit the 
chorale is introduced in instrument part (Mr. 
Boughton’s italics), the implication being that Bach's 
veiled use of the popular melody has some insur- 
rectionary significance. But Bach was constantly 
doing this sort of thing; the cantatas, as Mr. 
Boughton must know, bristle with instrumental 
references to chorales that would be 
by the listener as having some bearing on the text. 
It was, indeed, one of the ways in which Bach 
anticipated the Wagnerian Jeit 1 As for the 
Magnificat chorale, it is the German form of the 
ancient plainsong Tonus Peregrinus, associated 
from the earliest days with the Magnificat, and 
obviously the one melody calling for quotation. 
Bach uses it in a similar way in the cantata ‘ Meine 


the 


recognised 


tif 
tif. 


Seele erhebt den Herrn,’ a metrical form of the 
Magnificat 
Perhaps the most extreme instance of Mr. 


Boughton’s overworking of his thesis is in 
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connection with the chorale preludes. After saying 
that ‘ the only difference between the earlier and 
the latest {of the cantatas] is in the direct fighting 
intention of the former and the secreted significance 
of the latter,’ he proceeds : 

“What the chorale-cantatas say with some 
degree of open expression the chorale-preludes 
for organ say with exquisite subterfuge. Here 
was a form in which Bach could state every idea 
in which he believed, and he did so with such 
clever obscurity that only during our own 
generation have his intentions been realised.’ 
Surely Mr. Boughton, as a biographer of Bach, 

ought to have known that in his pictorial treat- 
ment of the chorale melodies Bach was merely 
doing what his contemporaries and predecessors 
had done. There was no ‘ exquisite subterfuge ’ 
about it. We may be sure that every illustrative 
point was readily grasped by his listeners, who had 
grown up with the melodies and the text to which 
they were sung; and the ability to grasp this 
allusiveness has never been lost in Germany, where 
the practice of writing programmatic chorale 
preludes began nearly a century before Bach, and 
has continued until the present day, when the 
inexhaustible vitality of the form has been proved 
by Reger and Karg-Elert, the latter especially 
To the early apostles of Bach in England and 
France the symbolism was ‘ clever obscurity,’ for 
the good reason that they were ignorant of all but 
a very few of the melodies, and still more ignorant 
of their textual associations. As an instance, take 
the brilliant and now popular chorale prelude on 
‘ Rejoice now, all Christian men.’ Until very 
recently it was common to hear surprise expressed 
that Bach should have written so joyous a piece on 
a melody associated with the Last Judgment. The 
objection was due to the fact that the tune (one of 
the few that had early become well known in this 
has always been set in English hymn 
Advent hymn dealing with the Day of 
In Bach’s time it had two associations, 


country 
books to an 
Judgment 


being sung to widely different hymns. Bach’s 
public was not confused by hearing the melody 
on one occasion blazed forth by the trump of doom 


in ‘ Watchet, betet,’ and on another given to an 
organ soio stop against a whirling joyous accom- 
paniment They knew both texts Moreover, 
if we are to accept Bach's musical symbolism as his 
expression of re volt against his pastors and masters, 
how are we to explain the many examples of joy 

not to jollity Mr. Boughton cannot have 
it both ways Bach has to his credit at 
large a proportion of cheerful music as any other 
of the more than most, perhaps 
more If ‘ the relation between the man 
and his work’ is pressed as far as Mr. Boughton 
presses it, it is clear that Bach was, on the whole, 
a singularly contented specimen of the detested 
bourgeois. No; it simply won’t wash Poor 
Bach has been done ample disservice by the com- 
Schweitzer) who cannot see him 
the chromatic scale without 
saddling him with a melancholy programme ; and 
to whom a few figures must mean heaven 
and a few descending ones, hell. He may well stir 
in his grave to-day when his latest biographer des- 
cribes his naive realism as ‘ exquisite subterfuge,’ 
and sees in it not a simple pietist’s use of musical 
material that was a convention of the period, but 
malcontent’s method of saying 


Say 
least as 


great 
than any 


< om pe SeTs 


mentators (é.g 
using a tragment of 


rising 


a ‘ class-conscious ’ 








‘ The 


‘ Song, the Substance of Vocal Study.’ 


‘ The Gentle Art of Singing.’ 





in music what he lacked the courage to say in 
words. 
Mr. Boughton’s main thesis being what it is, the 
reader will not be surprised to find him taking what 
may be called a Clydeside view of the social con. 
ditions of the period. He has the proletariat sheep 
and the capitalist goats neatly divided—the 
virtuous ‘ folk’ of course, under the heel of the 
vicious rulers. With less exaggeration he would 
have made out a better case, for he has some telling 
historical data that reaily needed no underlining. 
Mr. Boughton has only himself to blame if his 
reviewers spend their available space in attacking 
the main point of his book, and so are unable to 
do more than glance at its merits. These are con- 
siderable—more so than might have been expected 
for you cannot turn a biography into a socialist 
treatise and make a complete success of both jobs 
As often as the socialist drops into the background 
and the musician comes forward we get first-rate 
critical writing—e.g., on the concerto form, on 
climaxes, sequences, tonality, keyboard technique 
&c.; and there is much apposite reference to the 
kindred arts. The writing is lively, as we expect it 
to be, and there are many phrases that stick, the 


more perhaps for being somewhat exaggerated 
e.g., ‘ We live in a time when the organ is dis- 


as an instrument of art, and continuing 
chiefly as a museum specimen in church or a 
diseased debauchee in the cinema.’ There ar 
useful references to gramophone records, but the 
absence of music-type illustration is a mistake 
Even a short illustration is a great help, especially 
in the case of a composer whose output contains so 
many works in the same key and bearing a similar 
title The index is meagre—a mere page; it 
should have been at least six. 

Interesting as this book is, then, it gives us only 
glimpses of the study of Bach that Mr. Boughton 
with his sympathy and insight, might have written 
had he not interrupted himself so often in order 
to wave the red flag. uw G 


appearing 


BOOKS 


RECEIVED 
Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 


review in a future issue 

‘Music come to earth.” By Adolf Weissmann. 
rranslated by Eric Blom. Pp. 148. Dent, 6s. 
Proceedings of the Musical Association. Fifty- 
sixth Session, 1929-30." Pp. 108. Leeds: 


Whitehead & Miller, 21s. 

‘Cosima Wagner.’ By Richard Count du Moulin- 
Eckart With an _ Introduction by Ernest 
Newman. 2 Vols. Alfred Knopf, 42s. 

The Kettle-Drums.’ A Book for Conductors and 
Kettle-drummers By Percival R._ Kirby. 
Pp. 73. Oxford University Press, 6s. 

\.B.C. of Music.’ By T. Campbell Young. 

Vols. 1 and 2. Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d. 

each 

To 


Graves. 


return to all Percival 


Pp. 300. 


that.’ By Alfred 
Cape, 7s. 6d. 

By Crystal 
New York: G. Schirmer. 
By Henry J. Wood. 
volume. Oxford 


Waters. Pp. 148. 


Abridged edition in one 
University Press, 7s. 6d. 
The Making of Musicians.” By T. H. Yorke 
Trotter. Pp. 126. Herbert Jenkins, 3s. 6d. 
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Hew Music 


ORGAN 

A new work by Karg-EFlert is still an event, in 
spite of the fact that his output for the organ is 
already considerably more than most players can 
find time to tackle. (But apparently there are 
many distinguished organists who even now know 
little of that output.) His latest work is a set of 
three pieces called ‘ Triptych,’ issued separately 
Legend,’ ‘Gregorian Rhapsody,’ and ‘ March 
Pontificale.’ Of these the Rhapsody is outstanding. 
It will, I believe, come to be recognised as one of 
Karg-Elert’s finest works. (It is rhapsodic rather 
than Gregorian, by the way.) There are more 
original features than can be discussed in the avail- 
able space. I mention specially the quiet middle 
section, Adagio mistico, a beautiful bit of fugal 
writing. The whirling one-dimensional passages 
over pedal points are exciting, and free from the 
onventionality that spoils most organ writing of 
the kind. Much of the harmony that is doubtful on 
paper comes off in performance, « the strange 
final cadence, in which chords in C minor, E flat 
minor, and F sharp minor are thrown against the 
sustained harmony of A minor. The Rhapsody is 
rather difficult, but well repays ettort A good, 
easily managed organ 1S needed Che * Legend ; 
ontains some exquisite stuff—rather too much 
perhaps ; almost all the characteristic Karg-Elert 
armonic richness is there, and so liberal a helping 


may be cloying to some palates It is to mine.) 
rhe broad closing page is splendid. No. 3 is rather 
ndeterminate, being at least as much a basso 

atoasamarch. Like No. 2, it has a soaringly 
spacious final section (On p. 4 a misprint 
should be noted Three of the first four tenor 


juavers in bar 1 are apparently a third too high 


[he passage should surely read D A G F, not 
DFED Che second and third of these pieces are 
mly moderately difficult, and all three will be 
welcomed by the composer’s many English dis- 


iples (Elkin 

Vaughan Williams’s Prelude and in 
C minor was heard in an orchestral at 
Hereford Festival ; it now appears in its original 
1 fancy the orchestral arrangement 
There are some merciless 


even efiective 


Fugue 
version 


form tor organ 
would be more effective 
liscords that might be bearable 
when disposed among the families of the orchestra, 
ut which are sheer cacophony when played on so 
invielding a medium as the organ And they are 
not laid out on two quiet contrasting manuals (as 
ire some almost equally uncompromising discords 
in Karg-Elert some of the harshest are played 
m Great to Fifteenth with 16-ft., and with full 
Swell coupled. There is so much in the Prelude 
that is really fine and bracing—e.g., the long fugal 
section—that the presence of these remorselessly 
igly passages is the more to be regretted. Such 
features simply stand in the way of the frequent 
performance that would otherwise be given to the 
work. The Prelude strikes me as being the better 
movement of the two. The Fugue insists too much 
on a restless mixture of duplets and triplets, and 
from a playing point of view the resultant rhyth- 
mical difficulties are not always repaid. 

Vaughan Williams’s ‘Hymn Tune Prelude on 
Orlando Gibbons’s Song 13,’ written for piano- 
forte, was bound to be arranged for organ sooner or 
later. Indeed, I never heard it as a pianoforte 


( 








solo without feeling that it was an organ piece gone 
astray. It has now been transcribed for its real 
medium by Stanley Roper. The piece, despite its 
organ-y idiom, presented a problem to the arranger. 
There were two alternatives: the tune might have 
been given to a 4-ft. (or 8-ft.) Pedal stop ; but this 
would have necessitated a recasting of some of the 
manual writing. The other way was to keep the 
tune in the manual part and to get over the 
awkward moments by thumbing. This Mr. Roper 
has done skilfully. The piece is both effective and 
a good study in thumbing 

Percy Whitlock’s ‘ Five Short Pieces ’ 
the most encouraging of recent organ publications 
The music has tune and freshness, and well 
written for the instrument. A very promising sign 
is the excellence of the soft pieces, espec ially the 
‘Folk-tune’ and ‘ Andante tranquillo.’ The 
‘Scherzo’ and ‘ Pean’ are rather repetitive, and 
in the latter both the rhythmic scheme and the 
texture lack relief. I hope Mr. Whitlock will follow 
up this attractive beginning We have here an 
organ composer who should soon count for much 
The pieces are moderately difficult. 

There are some resounding passages in A. P 
Steward’s Choral Fantasia on ‘ Hanover,’ but the 
piece as a whole seems too much broken up, and 
rather pretentious. I wish Mr. Steward had given 
us a good deal more in the vein of p. 5. 


are among 


18 


A. J. Langdon’s ‘ Meditation in the Synagogue 
at the Feast of Tabernacles’ (on the ancient 
Hebrew melodies for Psalm cxvill. v. 25) is a 


quiet, expressive little piece that taps a new vein. 

Robin Milford has arranged for organ his piano 
forte duet, ‘Mr. Ben Jonson’s Pleasure.’ Che 
combination of a country dance measure with 
‘Drink to me only ’ is a pleasant conceit, and the 
piece would make relief in a recital pro 
eramme. It is not difficult, and the melodic use of 
the pedal will provide study in a neglected depart 
ment of technique 

All the above are published 
University Press 

The Passacaglia is so essentially an organ form 
that we are not surprised to find serious composers 
still trying their hand at it, undeterred by the 
splendours of such classic examples as those of 
Bach and Rheinberger. One of the best of recent 
essays in this form is P. A. Alderson’s ‘ Introduc 
and 4 by the Year 
Press. The writing is admirable, and the piece has 
the unusual merit of avoiding heaviness he varia- 
tion in which the theme is given to the tenor, played 
on an 8-ft. Pedal stop, is so effective that I wis! 
Dr. Alderson had carried on the scheme a little 
longer. 

Two useful additions to Novello’s Original Com 
a tuneful ‘ Berceuse 
The former is 

| hope the 
“Song ot 


good 


by the Oxford 


tion Passacaglia,’ issued Book 


positions are by W. G. Ross 
and a vigorous ‘ Song of Rejoicing.’ 

easy, the latter moderately difficult 
fact of no pace being indicated for the 
Rejoicing’ will not lead players to adopt too slow a 


speed. Much of its effect lies in its rhythmic drive 
H. G. 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
Gordon Jacob’s Quartet in C major (Oxford 
University Press) may seem a trifle acid at a 


first reading, but closer examination shows that 
if the manner is, perhaps, a little abrupt at times, 


its heart is where it should be. The Scherzo, for 
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instance, is just a piece of brilliant modern writing, 
and if the third movement suggests the impres- 
sionist, the composer may well claim that he can 
seek his inspiration wherever he chooses. The 
source, at any rate, is clear and legitimate. This 
is more than can be said for E. L. von Knorr, 
whose Trio for violin, viola, and ’cello (Verlagsan- 
stalt Deutscher Tonkiinstier) seems written mainly 
with a view to set a difficult problem for the inter- 
preters. Apart from a certain dexterity and a 
great deal of restlessness, I find nothing else in the 
music to attract the performer. It stands for the 
worst kind of virtuosity—the virtuosity of the 
composer. F. B. 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


Julian Herbage’s ‘The Humours of Bath’ 
(Goodwin & Tabb) consists of four numbers— 


Overture, Minuet, Bourrée, and Cotillon. The first 
seems a little heavy, but the second and third are 
very attractive and should be highly effective. As 
the music is not difficult (there is only one passage 
when the first violins need go higher than the third 
position), the suite should be popular with school 
orchestras F. B. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTI 

In ‘ Four Contrasted Pieces ’ (Joseph Williams), 
\lec Rowley shows once more his skill in writing 
melodies at once simple and effective. Highbrows 
may feel very ‘ superior ’ in reading this unsophis- 
ticated musi But the gift is much rarer than is 
generally thought, and few can succeed as well as 
this composer in combining pleasing tunes with 
good taste. These are easy pieces (aptly fingered 
by Spencer Dyke) for which students should be 
grateful. De Falla-Kochanski’s ‘ Danse Rituelle 
du Feu’ (Chesters), even though its difficulties 
are not very serious, is obviously meant for public 
performers and amateurs of exceptional skill. 
Nothing less is needed to give point and brilliance 
to this able arrangement of an excerpt from the 
popular ‘ El Amor Brujo.’ 

Frank Bridge’s ‘ Heart’s Ease’ (Augeners) is not 
more than about thirty bars in length, and so is 
useful as an ‘ encore ’ piece for a greedy audience. 
It is delicately handled, but too short to take a 
place ina concert programme. There are no serious 
difficulties of any kind in the violin part, and the 
work could well be used to illustrate finer points 
of phrasing to a student. 

The Five Negro Spirituals, arranged for violin 
and pianoforte by Arthur Benjamin (Oxford 
University Press), retain their native simplicity 
in the new edition. Benjamin has touched up but 
not overloaded the accompaniment. The violin 
part is transcribed by William Primrose. 

Teachers of the violin who wish to give their 
pupils a general notion of a canon could not do 
better than take in hand the Four Canons for violin 
and pianoforte of C. S. Lang (Stainer & Bell). 
They are ingenious, pleasing, and accessible to 
players who have just mastered the third position. 


F. B. 


‘CELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
The harmonic texture of a modern piece of music 
presents a problem which not many composers 
have solved successfully, yet'a problem to which 
a solution must be found if the work is to get at 
the wider public. In this respect, F. K. Grimm's 





‘Suite’ for ‘cello and pianoforte (Schott) is 
eminently satisfactory, for the scheme is fairly 
interesting and original, but does not proclaim its 
originality from the housetops. The four short 
pieces which it comprises do not make exorbitant 
demands on the performer, and are thus within 
reach of any proficient player with a mild taste for 
adventure. F. B. 


The Violin School of Joseph Detheridge (J. 
Detheridge, Birmingham), where actual exercises 
are concerned, keeps in the main to principles 
which have stood the test of time and is, so far, 
wholly commendable. We are less confident about 
the letterpress. ‘ The violin should be held by the 
chin in a horizontal position ’— this is well 
enough, but the chin alone cannot hold the violin. 
The sign used to indicate the difference in the 
position of the finger between 
oe 
=———— and —— 
ene = 

means of making 


seems hardly an adequate the 


student realise what the interval implies. Amongst 
the short melodies for two violins introduced to 
‘ Golden 


divert the young player, Slumbers’ 


includes the following : 








There was a time when anybody writing such a 
passage would have been sharply reprimanded 
But perhaps the composer, seeing that correct 
writing has ended, has decided to begin at the 
other end in the hope that reaction will set in and 
put us on the right road again. F. B 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Four French Carols, arranged for male voices 
are issued under one cover by the Year Book Press 
The arrangements and the English translations 
are by A. H. Fox-Strangways. It must suffice to 
give their titles, and to commend them warmly to 
the notice of choirs. ‘Come down, Emmanuel’ 
(‘ Venez, divin Messie’) is for T.B.B.; ‘ The Good 
Shepherd’ (‘ Votre divin maitre’), T.T.B.B. ; ‘Give 
ear, O Heavens’ (‘Silence ciel, silence terre’), tenor 
solo, T.B.B. ; ‘The Babe Divine’ (‘ Ilest né, le divin 
enfant’), baritone solo, T.T.B.B. Another interesting 
seasonable issue from the same house is an arrange- 
ment of ‘ The Three Kings’ (‘Die drei K6nige’ 
music by Peter Cornelius (1824-74), translation by 
A. H. Fox-Strangways. The narrative—‘ Three 
kings came forth from an Eastern land ’—is sung 
by a solo voice. This is as Cornelius wrote it 
embodying in his pianoforte accompaniment a 
well-known chorale. His accompaniment is here 
distributed in four vocal parts, s.a.T.B. (‘ Fair 
shines the morning star of God’) ; this can also be 
played if desired. The song is suitable as an 
Epiphany anthem. 

‘ He came alle so stillé’ is a setting by Mary L. 
Davies, of a 15th-century carol. It is for soprano 
and contralto (or men’s) voices, and is an expressive 
little work, simple and devotional (Curwens). 
Orlando di Lasso’s antiphon, ‘Salve Regina,’ 
appears under the editorship of H. B. Collins. It 
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is an impressive example of 16th-century work, 
mainly harmonic in style, and is for six voices 
(Chesters). 

Three Introits by Percy W. Whitlock are 
admirable examples of modern Church music. 
No. 1, ‘O Living Bread, Who once didst die,’ 
words from ‘ Holy Communion, with Preparation 
and Companion,’ by Bishop Walsham How, is an 
expressive piece of diatonic writing for unac- 
companied s.A.T.B. No. 2, ‘ Here, O my Lord, I 
see Thee face to face,’ words from the ‘ English 
Hymnal’—and No. 3, ‘ Be still, my soul,’ words by 
W. D. Maclagan—are for voices and organ, and 
include some division of parts. They are published 
separately by the Oxford University Press. This 
house sends also an arrangement for treble voices 
in unison of Bach’s now widely-known Chorale, 
‘Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ from Church Cantata 
No. 147. The arrangement is by W. G. Whittaker, 
and a Welsh version is supplied by R. Williams 
Parry and E. T. Davies. 5c. 


UNISON SONGS 
One of the late Dr. Sweeting’s bold, inspiriting 
tunes befits the words of ‘The Upright Man’ 


(Integer Vite ’—Campion, after Horace). This 
has a good lift in it, for massed singing. In ‘ The 
Old Masters’ series are two new numbers—‘ The 


Two Grenadiers,’ which still has its thrill, and a 
lesson. for youth, out of the folly of war; and 
Schubert’s ‘ Swiss Song,’ in which Goethe's dialect 
verse is done into Scots by Mr. A. G. Latham, Dr. 
Whittaker being the musical editor of this series. 
Iam not sure that Southron children will get quite 
the turn of the Scots speech, but there is nothing 
dificult to grasp aboutit. The tune flows soberly and 
sweetly, inan easy rhythm (Oxford University Press). 

J. A. Tatam’s ‘ All creatures of our God and 
King’ is a sound setting, suitable for massed 
voices. It sustains the word-values, and should be 
stimulating (Joseph Williams). 

Dr. Thiman’s setting of ‘ My bonny lass’ smiles 
brightly, with its staccato, its clean jumps, its 
dynamic variety and light-footedness. A capital 
little item (Novellos). 








FOR FEMALE AND BOYS’ VOICES 

series are two arrangements of 
Bach, and five of Handel. All these happy items 
are in two parts, with no strain in either. Some 
are rather florid, and so give excellent practice in 
a side of technique that is apt to be neglected with 
children. Their powers in this way are wider than 
some teachers think. The Bach items are both 


PART-SONGS 
In the ‘ Lyric’ 


from the ‘ Peasant’ Cantata: ‘Of flow’rs the 
fairest,’ a graceful Andante, and ‘ Spring comes 
laughing moderate pace, tripping style, with a 


turn or two. Of the five Handels, there are two 
Largos, one being ‘ Here amid the shady woods,’ 
and the other, ‘ Evensong,’ the celebrated Largo 
from ‘ Xerxes.’ Then there is a gently swinging 
six-eight, ‘Come and trip it,’ whose style its title 
shows: this has an easy run or two ; and there are 
livelier paces still, in‘ The Elves’ Dance ’ (Allegretto, 
six-eight), and ‘Come, where nodding violets grow,’ 
from ‘ L’Allegro,’ with the parts answering each 
other, sometimes with runs (Patersons). 

Alec Rowley sets A. L. Salmon’s ‘ When the 
year goes a-maying ’ for s.s.A., a gracefully lilting 
nine-eight piece that would suit young choirs 
nicely (Novellos). 








Maurice Jacobson’s ‘ The Wood ’ is for s.A., his 
‘ Desolation,’ for s.s.A. The former conjures up 
the cool solitude that we find best for us and the 
world when we are ‘ sad or angry.’ The compass 
—low A sharp to high E—and the light demands 
on power, make it suitable for young singers. 
‘ Desolation’ is a song to one dead. It has an 
impassioned thought of life, too. Though it has a 
little chromatic work, this is technically easy 
enough, if the ‘slow and remote’ spirit can be 
found for it (Curwens). 

Two more of Dr. Sweeting’s pieces are ‘ The 
Elves’ (words from Percy’s ‘ Reliques ’), and ‘ To 
Daffodils,’ Herrick’s lovable lyric. The former is 
for s.s., and pleasantly exploits the appropriate 
caprices with which bright voices can play their 
simple suggestive tricks of elvry; the other, for 
S.S.A.A., seeks delicate richness in the sweetly 
melancholy mood of the poem. A good choir, not 
put off by quite simple music, can seek and find 
much to make tenderly expressive here. Dr. 
Whittaker has arranged for s.s. Handel’s gavotte 
measure ‘ Endless pleasure, endless love, Semele 
enjoys above.’ There are lorgish runs, which | 
should like to find tackled without break, and 
even a trill or two, if the voices are up tothis. The 
theme may be diversified, if desired, by taking part of 
it asa solo or semi-chorus (Oxford University Press). 

‘ Savernake ’ is a children’s play, by Henry and 
Evelyn Ley. Its sub-title, ‘The Professors’ 
Dilemma,’ promises good fun, for it suggests the 
state of affairs when learned men come to Saver- 
nake forest to play at the simple life—and so spoil 
the forest for its rightful owners, the fairies. The 
Piper (‘half humorous, half wistful’) is the chief 
character, and there are also three Professors, John, 
and Dina the dog, all of whom sing. Children and 
fairies form the chorus (s.s.)._ The play is in one 
Act (two scenes), and lasts about fifty minutes, 
having eighteen short musical items, besides 
dialogue. It would suit quite small children, and 
suit them well (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.). 
From the same publishers comes Martin Shaw’s 
and Rodney Bennett’s ‘ The Whispering Wood ’ 
(price not marked ; but the choruses, separately, 
are Is. 6d.). This is the pretty story of Snow- 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, done into a prologue 
and three Acts, the scenes being the dwarfs’ glen, 
and inside their house. It could be played out of 
doors ; and ample hints about the settings, light- 
ing, and dresses are given. There are twenty-six 
numbers, and team-work will score strongly. The 
chorus has both to sing and act, and there are manv 
little ensembles. Here are some of Martin Shaw’s 
nattiest tunes: a work well worth looking at for 
next term-end, or a 1931 summer show. 


MALE VOICES 

Kenneth Finlay, a neat and tasteful arranger, 
turns to one of Tom Moore’s ditties for the first 
of two arrangements for T.T.B.B. This is called 
‘The Young May Moon,’ the air being that of 
‘ The Dandy O,’ a sprightly six-eight, very straight- 
forward for lithe steppers. The other piece, also 
for T.T.B.B., is ‘ The Rising of the Lark,’ the lively 
aspiring Welsh tune lying in the not-too-high 
upper range, and affording our ‘ silver tenors’ a 
nice chance to show their polish—and perhaps 
their plate (Williams). 

Of three choruses for male voices by Bantock, 
two are to hand. No. 1 is ‘O Zeus the King,’ from 
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the ‘Agamemnon’ of A®schylus, strong, slow, 
rich maestoso work for T.T.B.B. This is brief, and 
very easy toread. The other, No. 3, is from Brown- 
ing’s ‘ Paracelsus,’ and is for T.T.BAR.BAR.B.B. This 
runs to twenty-three pages, and has all manner of 
varied enjoyments—the volcanoes, and a charming 
Spring scene, all done with the pictorial art that 
seems easy when Bantock wields the brush. 
This, a sure winner for a big Festival, is not excep- 
tionally difficult, but quite uncommonly effective 
(Oxtord University Press). 

Eaton Faning’s old favourite, ‘ Moonlight,’ is 
now arranged for T.T.B.B. This graceful mood- 
picture is sure to be liked. It is not at all difficult 
(Novellos 


so 


MIXED VOICES 

Dr. Thiman’s arrangement of ‘O no, John’ 
(S.A.T.B.) is a good, simple, effective bit of work 
(Novellos). 

Iwo arrangements of Scots songs are ‘ Maggie 
Lauder,’ an old air ably treated for s.A.T.B., by 
James Moodie, ard Richardson’s ‘ Mary’ (‘ Kind, 
kind and gentle is she’), which is only Scots side- 
ways, so to speak. ‘ Maggie,’ by the way, divides 
both bass and soprano line in an easy fashion at 
times, and requires a sense of the pawky—and, if 
possible, an accent befitting that (Patersons,. 

The biggest thing of the month is Dr. Dyson’s 

[he Canterbury Pilgrims,’ a suite of ‘ portraits ’ 
of the Knight, the Wife of Bath, and other old 
friends, from the Prologue to Chaucer’s great tale 


of eternal verities, set for chorus, orchestra, 
and three soloists (s.t.B.) (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.; choruses only, 2s. 6d.). Of the thirteen 
numbers, several are for soloists alone, or 
with brief choral work, so the suite, which 
takes about an hour and a half, is not so 
heavy for the choir as one might at first 
imagine. We get too little from Dr. Dyson’s pen, 


and his imaginative powers are therefore not so 
well known as they ought to be, and as his e€xposi- 
tory skillis. There are many felicities of character- 
isation here, such as Chaucer’s ripe descriptions 
have long conjured up in our minds. A certain 
quiet virtuosity is required to do justice to the 
music, though it is not immensely difficult ; but 
it does need a flexible freedom of rhythm and 
impulse, and a sense of pictorial art, now fine, now 
broad. I strongly recommend it to the attention 
of conductors looking for something new but not 
eccentric, with zest in it and plenty of repaying 
work for their choirs. The full orchestra is desir- 
able, but the music is cued, for occasions when 
economy must rule. W. R. A. 


In our review columns last month reference was 
made to ‘two songs by Colin Macleod Campbell,’ 
but no titles were given. The songs are ‘I did but 
look and love awhile’ and ‘Once and no more.’ 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘ Discus’ 








H.M.V. 

Yet another ‘ Bolero’ ! (the third, isn’t it ?) The 
players are the Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Koussewitsky. The surface of my 
sample is bad, so I miss the drum rhythm at the 
start. If this recording interests me less (or bores 
me more ?) than its predecessors, the cause, no 
doubt, lies in the work itself; it simply won't 





stand repetition. Never, surely, was a musical 
stunt so long drawn out ! 

(I note with pain that the advertisements make 
much of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s dithyrambic 
praise of the ‘ Bolero’ in his Sunday Pictorial 
review. ‘ I really think,’ says Mr. Mackenzie, ‘ that 
this is the most exciting piece of music ever written. 
But can such superlatives be applied to a work that 
is exciting in so small a proportion of its long 
course ? I shall be told by its admirers that the 
excitement is in the gradual crescendo, and is there- 
fore present all the time. But the test is this 
Should we feel that excitement (I don’t, by th 
way) if we did not know beforehand that ther 
was a tremendous climax coming about ten minutes 
later ? I doubt it, and for this reason: the cres- 
cendo is purely external, 7.e., it is not like a real 
crescendo inherent in the music. Really exciting 
music depends very little on the purely mechanical 
manipulation of power, no matter how skilful that 
manipulation may be. The Bolero contains the 
minimum of actual musical interest, and lacks the 
intensity that is a factor in the building up of 
climax. It merely gets louder, but it develops 
no quality of its own. An unimportant remark 
is not made interesting or convincing by being 
repeated a great many times, with a growth of 
emphasis that endsinashout. Iadmitthe effective- 
ness of the final six minutes or so at a first hearing 
but a musician wants more than that to make a 
long work interesting. Mr. Mackenzie ended his 
review by saying that he had dealt with the records 
of the Bolero at some length because he was ‘ really 
anxious that readers should be persuaded int 
buying them.’ In my mind’s eye I can see many a 
gramophonist, after a second or third hearing 
cursing the day when he allowed himself to be 
persuaded into laying out 13s. on a work that wit! 
every performance declines, instead of increasing 
in interest. I think it was Constant Lambert who 
in a weekly magazine, recently summed-up the 
Bolero by saying that it was merely evidence of 
Ravel's failing powers as a composer. However 
de gustibus. Nevertheless, | prophesy that 
the Bolero will be as dead as a doornail in a few 
month's time On the fourth side of these tw 
records is Debussy’s orchestral version of one of 
Satie’s ‘ Gymnopedies,’ which (like the Bolero) one 
is interested in hearing—once (D1859-60). 

The ‘ Judex’ from Gounod’s ‘ Mors et Vita 
gives us some good brass recording, but is other- 
wise of little importance. Its companion piece is 
the ‘ Naila’ Waltz, of Delibes, capitally played by 
the Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden, con- 
ducted by Collingwood (C1969). 

For sheer power and brilliance this month's best 
orchestral record is the Prelude to Act 3 of 
‘Lohengrin,’ and ‘ The Ride of the Valkyries, 
played by the L.S.O. under Albert Coates (D1815 

As there is still a public for ‘ Maritana ’ there are 
no doubt, gramophonists who will welcome an 
excellent record of the Overture, played by the 
Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden, unde! 
Barbirolli (C1927). 

It is pleasant to find pianists breaking away from 
their groove. Mark Hambourg plays a brilliant 
Etude Concertante by d’Erlanger and a Novellett 
by Poulenc. The latter is unexpectedly simple 
and pleasing—so much so that one almost suspects 
the composer of pulling our leg. If so, let him go 
on pulling (B3638). 
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Niedzielski goes to Johann Strauss for the 
Thousand and One Nights’ Waltz, bracketing 
with it a Légende by Rozyoki, which opens in a 
commonplace way, but improves (C1993). 


The pick of the pianoforte records is that of 
Horowitz in Liszt’s ‘Valse Oubliée,’ and 
Dohnanyi’s Capriccio in F minor. The latter 


especially is a dazzling display of pianism (DA1140). 

Some organ records must be dealt with, at the 
risk of getting a frank reviewer into trouble. 
Dupré is recorded twice at the Alexandra Palace. 
The Dorian Toccata and the Prelude on ‘ In Thee is 
joy ’ are confused, the latter especially. I started 
it without announcing its title, in the presence of a 
listener who knows the music well. Not till the 
piece was well under way did he identify it. | 
need say no more (D1873). 

The first movement of Widor’s fifth Symphony 
is more successful. The quieter variations come 
through well, and the loud passages are, asa whole, 
good because the music is mainly chordal. | 
wonder why we are given so few of the best organ 
marches, e.g., Widor’s ‘ Pontificale ’ and the March 
in sharp, Best’s March for a Church Festival, 
and a dozen others. It is evident that whereas 
rapid polyphony, played loudly, is mere chaos, 
chords may be played, full organ, with good effect. 
These Widor variations are played with notable 
rispness and fluency (D1898). 

Dr. Bullock tests the conditions severely by 
choosing Reger’s Prelude on ‘ Sleepers, wake.’ 
Those who know this fine piece will follow it fairly 
easily. The Pedal reed has some impressive 
moments. The companion work, Bach’s (D major) 
Prelude on ‘ Farewell I give thee ’ (sung in England 
to ‘ All glory, laud, and honour’), again gives us a 
good stalking bass cantus, but only in the quieter 
portions are the manual parts really clear. The 
playing is, of course, first-rate (C2013 

rhere is an excellent choral record—the Temple 
Church choir in ‘ How lovely are the messengers,’ 
and Walford Davies’s ‘ Lord, it belongs not to my 
are '—a very successful adaptation of the ‘ Solemn 
Melody.’ Last month’s record of this choir was on 
the remote side, this one is very much the reverse ; 
and the power seems at times excessive for the 
Mendelssohn chorus. But it is fine singing, and the 
words are excellent in clearness and naturalness 
B35 18). 

Finally, here are two admirable vocal soloists. 
Keith Falkner sings the moving ‘’Twas in the cool 
t eventide,’ from the ‘ St. Matthew ’ Passion and 
How jovial is my laughter,’ from the secular 
antata ‘ Jovial AZolus.’ The latter, however, 
needs a touch more of mirth in the mood (B3581). 

Walter Widdop goes to Handel— Thou shalt 
break them ’ and ‘ Sound an alarm.’ The latter is 
especially good—one of the most stirring records 
I have heard for many a long day. One must be a 
fish or a cabbage to hear it without a quickening 
it the pulse (D 1886). 

COLUMBIA 

As one of our most neglected composers, Josef 
Holbrooke deserves the help of the gramophone. 
[am not sure that the Overture and excerpts from 
Bronwen ’ are the best examples of his music to 
put before the uninitiated, for the music inevitably 
loses when divorced from its context when that 
context is unfamiliar. (It gains when the opera is 
well known.) The playing of the Overture by an 





unnamed orchestra, conducted by Claude Powell, 
is a little on the obscure side at times (but that 
impression may be due to my unfamiliarity with 
the music). Still, one feels that there is fine sombre 
stuff in it. Mr. Holbrooke is well served with his 
singers, Doris Vane and John Coates, the enuncia- 
tion of the latter being a feature. The Funeral 
March (bracketed with the Cradle Song sung by 
Miss Vane) is an impressive piece of work and, 
like the Overture, makes one desirous of an oppor- 
tunity of hearing more of the opera. The playing 
of the Funeral March is excellent, and the recording 


good (Overture LX76; extracts sung by Mr 
Coates LX77; Cradle Song and Funeral March 
LXN78). 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 


bv Bruno Walter, has made a record of the ‘ Rosen- 
kavalier ’ Waltzes—rather too shrill in the loud 
parts, and even a trifle laboured (LN60 

In the performance of Brahms’s Academi 
Festival Overture by the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
Mengelberg seems to have underlined the academic 
at the cost of the festival ; at times one thinks of 
these student songs as being sung by dons. Not 
until the third side do I feel we are getting the 
right spirit (LX58-59) On the fourth side is the 


Allegretto of the First Symphony—rather an un- 
enterprising way of filling the space, surely 

Not many years ago Saint-Saéns’s Danse 
Macabre’ was a standing dish at the ‘ Proms.,’ but 


it seems to have dropped out of favour, like most 
of this accomplished and rather underrated com- 
poser’s work. The record of the Danse made by 
the Paris Orchestre Symphonique under Gaubert 
is good value for 4s. 6d. (DX121). 

‘Horses for courses’ qualities that 
W. H. Squire so successful a player of light music 
on the variety g., fat tone, plenty of 
portamento, and a knack of ‘ putting it over ’ 
are not those needed or even desirable in a per- 
formance oft intimate and unconcerto-like a 
work as Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto. The undue promi 
nence given to the solo part suggests the spotlight 
This would not matter in a concerto of the old, 
showy type wherein the soloist But 
in the work of Elgar at least half the beauty is in 
the exquisite orchestral part, and much of this is 
lost when the solo is made too big and prominent 
Moreover, the Concerto has a wistful quality that 


make 
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certainly is missing from this performance. The 
orchestral playing (by the Hallé, under Harty) is 
so good that we wish we could hear more of its 
detail However, | do not wish to damn this 


recording, still less would a reviewer desire to be 
Squire’s enterprise in for- 


unappreciative of Mr 
the recording of trifles 


saking (even temporarily 
There is much in his playing that will give pleasure 
but whole it will not satisfy those who 
knowing the work well at first-hand, look for 
subtleties of interpretation and a texture in which 
the solo instrument is a component part rather 
than a dominating factor (DX117-120 

The instrumental plum of the month is a Lénet 

Mozart’s G minor Quintet. There is nothing to 
be said beyond recommending it unreservedly 
(It is probably a freak of recording, or of my in 
strument, that makes the tone of the first move- 
ment seem meagre compared with that of the rest 
of the work (LX61-64 

Harriet Cohen makes a good choice with a pair of 
Brahms solos, showing both the grim and engaging 


as a 
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the Agamemnon’ of A®schylus, strong, slow, 
rich maestoso work for T.T.B.B. This is brief, and 
very easy toread. The other, No. 3, is from Brown- 
ing’s ‘ Paracelsus,’ and is for T.T.BAR.BAR.B.B. This 
runs to twenty-three pages, and has all manner of 
varied enjoyments—the volcanoes, and a charming 
Spring scene, all done with the pictorial art that 
easy when Bantock wields the brush. 
This, a sure winner for a big Festival, is not excep- 
tionally difficult, but quite uncommonly effective 
(Oxford University Press). 

Eaton Faning’s old favourite, ‘ Moonlight,’ is 
now arranged for T.T.B.B. This graceful mood- 
picture is sure to be liked. It is not at all difficult 
(Novellos 


seems so 


MIXED VOICES 

Dr. Thiman’s arrangement of ‘O no, John’ 
(S.A.T.B.) is a good, simple, effective bit of work 
(Novellos). 

[wo arrangements of Scots songs are ‘ Maggie 
Lauder,’ an old air ably treated for s.a.T.B., by 
James Moodie, and Richardson’s ‘ Mary’ (‘ Kind, 
kind and gentle is she’), which is only Scots side- 
ways, so to speak. ‘ Maggie,’ by the way, divides 
both bass and soprano line in an easy fashion at 
times, and requires a sense of the pawky—and, if 
possible, an accent befitting that (Patersons). 
The biggest thing of the month is Dr. Dyson’s 
Che Canterbury Pilgrims,’ a suite of ‘ portraits ’ 
of the Knight, the Wife of Bath, and other old 
friends, from the Prologue to Chaucer’s great tale 


of eternal verities, set for chorus, orchestra, 
and three soloists (s.tT.B.) (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.; choruses only, 2s. 6d.). Of the thirteen 
numbers, several are for soloists alone, or 
with brief choral work, so the suite, which 
takes about an hour and a half, is not so 
heavy for the choir as one might at first 
imagine. We get too little from Dr. Dyson’s pen, 


and his imaginative powers are therefore not so 
well known as they ought to be, and as his exposi- 
tory skillis. There are many felicities of character- 
isation here, such as Chaucer’s ripe descriptions 
have long conjured up in our minds. A certain 
quiet virtuosity is required to do justice to the 


music, though it is not immensely difficult ; but 
it does need a flexible freedom of rhythm and 


impulse, and a sense of pictorial art, now fine, now 
broad. I strongly recommend it to the attention 
of conductors looking for something new but not 
eccentric, with zest in it and plenty of repaying 
work for their choirs. The full orchestra is desir- 
able, but the music is cued, for occasions when 
economy must rule. W. R. A. 


In our review columns last month reference was 
made to ‘two songs by Colin Macleod Campbell,’ 
but no titles were given. The songs are ‘I did but 
look and love awhile’ and ‘Once and no more.’ 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘ Discus’ 








H.M.V. 

Yet another‘ Bolero’ ! (the third, isn’t it ?) The 
players are the Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Koussewitsky. The surface of my 
sample is bad, so I miss the drum rhythm at the 
start. If this recording interests me less (or bores 
me more ?) than its predecessors, the cause, no 
doubt, lies in the work itself; it simply won’t 





stand repetition. Never, surely, was a musical 
stunt so long drawn out ! 

(I note with pain that the advertisements make 
much of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s dithyrambic 
praise of the ‘ Bolero’ in his Sunday Pictorial 
review. ‘ I really think,’ says Mr. Mackenzie, ‘ that 
this is the most exciting piece of music ever written.’ 
But can such superlatives be applied to a work that 
is exciting in so small a proportion of its long 
course ? I shall be told by its admirers that the 
excitement is in the gradual crescendo, and is there- 
fore present all the time. But the test is this 
Should we feel that excitement (I don’t, by the 
way) if we did not know beforehand that there 
was a tremendous climax coming about ten minutes 
later ? I doubt it, and for this reason: the cres- 
cendo is purely external, 7.e., it is not like a real 
crescendo inherent in the music. Really exciting 
music depends very little on the purely mechanical 
manipulation of power, no matter how skilful that 
manipulation may be. The Bolero contains the 
minimum of actual musical interest, and lacks the 
intensity that is a factor in the building up of 
climax. It merely gets louder, but it develops 
no quality of its own. An unimportant remark 
is not made interesting or convincing by being 
repeated a great many times, with a growth of 
emphasis thatendsinashout. Ladmit the effective- 
ness of the final six minutes or so at a first hearing ; 
but a musician wants more than that to make a 
long work interesting. Mr. Mackenzie ended his 
review by saying that he had dealt with the records 
of the Bolero at some length because he was ‘ really 
anxious that readers should be persuaded into 
buying them.’ In my mind’s eye I can see many a 
gramophonist, after a second or third hearing 
cursing the day when he allowed himself to be 
persuaded into laying out 13s. on a work that with 
every performance declines, instead of increasing 
in interest. I think it was Constant Lambert who, 
in a weekly magazine, recently summed-up the 
Bolero by saying that it was merely evidence of 
Ravel’s failing powers as a composer. However, 
de gustibus. Nevertheless, I prophesy that 
the Bolero will be as dead as a doornail in a few 
month's time.) On the fourth side of these two 
records is Debussy’s orchestral version of one of 
Satie’s ‘ Gymnopedies,’ which (like the Bolero) one 
is interested in hearing—once (D1859-60). 

The ‘ Judex’ from Gounod’s ‘ Mors et Vita’ 
gives us some good brass recording, but is other- 
wise of little importance. Its companion piece is 
the ‘ Naila’ Waltz, of Delibes, capitally played by 
the Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden, con- 
ducted by Collingwood (C1969). 

For sheer power and brilliance this month’s best 
orchestral record is the Prelude to Act 3 ol 
‘Lohengrin,’ and ‘ The Ride of the Valkyries, 
played by the L.S.O. under Albert Coates (D1815). 

As there is still a public for ‘ Maritana ’ there are, 
no doubt, gramophonists who will welcome an 
excellent record of the Overture, played by the 
Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden, under 
Barbirolli (C1927). 

It is pleasant to find pianists breaking away from 
their groove. Mark Hambourg plays a brilliant 
Etude Concertante by d’Erlanger and a Novellette 
by Poulenc. The latter is unexpectedly simple 
and pleasing—so much so that one almost suspects 
the composer of pulling our leg. If so, let him go 
on pulling (B3638). 
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Niedzielski goes to Johann Strauss for the 

Thousand and One Nights’ Waltz, bracketing 
with it a Légende by Rozyoki, which opens in a 
commonplace way, but improves (C1993). 

The pick of the pianoforte records is that of 
Horowitz in Liszt’s ‘Valse Oubliée,’ and 
Dohnanyi’s Capriccio in F minor. The latter 
especially is a dazzling display of pianism (DA1140). 

Some organ records must be dealt with, at the 
risk of getting a frank reviewer into trouble. 
Dupré is recorded twice at the Alexandra Palace 
The Dorian Toccata and the Prelude on ‘ In Thee is 
joy ’ are confused, the latter especially. I started 
it without announcing its title, in the presence of a 
listener who knows the music well. Not till the 
piece was well under way did he identify it. 1 
need say no more (D1873). 

rhe first movement of Widor’s fifth Symphony 
is more successful. The quieter variations come 
through well, and the loud passages are, asa whole, 
good because the music is mainly chordal. 1 
wonder why we are given so few of the best organ 
marches, e.g., Widor’s ‘ Pontificale ’ and the March 
in F sharp, Best’s March for a Church Festival, 
and a dozen others. It is evident that whereas 
rapid polyphony, played loudly, is mere chaos, 
chords may be played, full organ, with good effect. 
These Widor variations are played with notable 
crispness and fluency (D1898). 

Dr. Bullock tests the conditions severely by 
choosing Reger’s Prelude on ‘ Sleepers, wake.’ 
Those who know this fine piece will follow it fairly 
easily. The Pedal reed has some impressive 
moments. The companion work, Bach’s (D major) 
Prelude on ‘ Farewell I give thee ’ (sung in England 
to ‘ All glory, laud, and honour’), again gives us a 
good stalking bass cantus, but only in the quieter 
portions are the manual parts really clear. The 
playing is, of course, first-rate (C2013). 

here is an excellent choral record—the Temple 
Church choir in ‘ How lovely are the messengers,’ 
and Walford Davies’s ‘ Lord, it belongs not to my 
care ’—a very successful adaptation of the ‘ Solemn 
Melody.’ Last month’s record of this choir was on 
the remote side, this one is very much the reverse ; 
and the power seems at times excessive for the 
Mendelssohn chorus. But it is fine singing, and the 
words are excellent in clearness and naturalness 
B3518). 

Finally, here are two admirable vocal soloists. 
Keith Falkner sings the moving ‘’Twas in the cool 
of eventide,’ from the ‘ St. Matthew ’ Passion and 
How jovial is my laughter,’ from the secular 
cantata ‘ Jovial Afolus.’ The latter, however, 
needs a touch more of mirth in the mood (B3581). 

Walter Widdop goes to Handel— Thou shalt 
break them ’ and ‘ Sound an alarm.’ The latter is 
especially good—one of the most stirring records 
I have heard for many a long day. One must be a 
fish or a cabbage to hear it without a quickening 
of the pulse (D 1886). 


COLUMBIA 
As one of our most neglec ted composers, Josef 


unnamed orchestra, conducted by Claude Powell, 
is a little on the obscure side at times (but that 
impression may be due to my unfamiliarity with 
the music). Still, one feels that there is fine sombre 
stuff in it. Mr. Holbrooke is well served with his 
singers, Doris Vane and John Coates, the enuncia- 
tion of the latter being a feature. The Funeral 
March (bracketed with the Cradle Song sung by 
Miss Vane) is an impressive piece of work and, 
like the Overture, makes one desirous of an oppor- 
tunity of hearing more of the opera. The playing 
of the Funeral March is excellent, and the recording 


good (Overture LX76; extracts sung by Mr 
Coates LX77; Cradle Song and Funeral March 
LX78). 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 


by Bruno Walter, has made a record of the ‘ Rosen- 
kavalier ’ Waltzes—rather too shrill in the loud 
parts, and even a trifle laboured (LX60 

In the performance of Brahms’s Academi 
Festival Overture by the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
Mengelberg seems to have underlined the academi 
at the cost of the festival ; at times one thinks of 
these student songs as being sung by dons. Not 
until the third side do | feel we are getting the 
right spirit (LX58-59). On the fourth side is the 


Allegretto of the First Symphony—rather an un- 
enterprising way of filling the space, surely. 
Not many years ago Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Danse 


Macabre’ was a standing dish at the ‘ Proms.,’ but 
it seems to have dropped out of favour, like most 
of this accomplished and rather underrated com- 
poser’s work. The record of the Danse made by 
the Paris Orchestre Symphonique under Gaubert, 
is good value for 4s. 6d. (DX121). 

‘Horses for courses’; qualities that 
W. H. Squire so successful a player of light music 
on the variety fat tone, plenty of 
portamento, and a knack of ‘ putting it over’ 
are not those needed or even desirable in a per- 
formance of intimate and unconcerto-like a 
work as Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto. The undue promi- 
nence given to the solo part suggests the spotlight 
This would not matter in a concerto of the old, 
showy type wherein the soloist was a soloist. But 
in the work of Elgar at least half the beauty is in 
the exquisite orchestral part, and much of this is 
lost when the solo is made too big and prominent. 
Moreover, the Concerto has a wistful quality that 
certainly is missing from this performance. The 
orchestral playing (by the Hallé, under Harty) is 
so good that we wish we could hear more of its 
detail However, I do not wish to damn this 
recording, still less would a reviewer desire to be 
unappreciative of Mr. Squire’s enterprise in for- 
saking (even temporarily) the recording of trifles. 
There is much in his playing that will give pleasure 
but whole it will not satisfy those who, 
knowing the work well at first-hand, for 
subtleties of interpretation and a texture in which 
the solo instrument is a component part rathet 
than a dominating factor (DX117-120 

The instrumental plum of the month is a Léner 

Mozart’s G minor Quintet. There is nothing to 
be said beyond recommending it unreservedly 
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Holbrooke deserves the help of the gramophone. 
[am not sure that the Overture and excerpts from 
‘Bronwen ’ are the best examples of his music to 
put before the uninitiated, for the music inevitably 
loses when divorced from its context when that 
context is unfamiliar. (It gains when the opera is 


(It is probably a freak of recording, or of my in- 
strument, that makes the tone of the first move- 
ment seem meagre compared with that of the rest 
of the work. (LX61-64. 

Harriet Cohen makes a good choice with a pair of 





well known.) The playing of the Overture by an 


Brahms solos, showing both the grim and engaging 
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—the ‘ Edward ’ Ballade and the Inter- 
mezzo in B flat. There is room for more ‘ small’ 
Brahms on the gramophone; the Intermezzi 
alone make a fine collection of short pieces of great 
variety and significance (LX70). 

A typical Norman Allin record gives us that 
splendid bass at his best in ‘ Honour and arms’ 
and ‘ She alone charmeth my sadness’ (DX125). 

Miriam Licette sings capitally in a couple of 
Mozart airs, the familiar ‘ Alleluia’ and ‘ Thou, 
O love,’ from ‘ Figaro.’ The former strikes me 
especially—it is, I think, the best bit of recording 
that this singer has done (DX130). 

Sterndale Bennett’s ‘O that I knew where I 
might find Him’ is so far superior to ‘ God is a 
Spirit ’ that one is surprised to find it so much less 
well-known. It is beautifully sung by the choir of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, conducted by Sir 
Walford Davies. First-rate, too, is Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Angel spirits ever blessed,’ the wide power- 
contrasts in the latter being especially successful. 
Words might be clearer, otherwise the recording 
is far above the average (DX133). 


side of him 








Wiircless Wotcs 


By ‘ AuriBus’ 


Whoever devised the programme for the evening 
of November 11 deserves to be thanked. Nothing 
could have been more eloquent of the day and its 
memories than the war-time poems that were read 
out during the last hour of broadcasting. The 
musical accompaniment, too, was well chosen. 
‘Music by Sir Edward Elgar ’ turned out to be the 
‘Enigma’ Variations played by gramophone, and 
faded in and out between the poems. The records 
were played not in their right order, but according 
to momentary fitness, or perhaps at haphazard 
one was not quite sure which. ‘ Dorabella,’ at 
least, was out of tune with its literary surroundings. 
The point is that the music, as a whole, was singu- 
larly in tune with the poems asa whole. The poets 
wrote with the tune of England ringing in their 
minds, and this music of Elgar’s, so frank and warm- 
hearted, so tender and wistful, and so totally 
English, was a perfect echo of that refrain. It was 
no new discovery that this quality existed in the 
Variations ; all the same, one could learn, with a 
quiet thrill, that this friendly and knowable music, 
so familiar that every bar suggested the next, still 
had something to tell. 


The B.B.C. poetry-reading does not fall within 
my province, but having made a reference to it I 
cannot keep my opinion of it back. It is also the 
opinion of nearly everybody to whom I have men- 
tioned the subject. The poetry-reading is often 
unbearable. Some of the gentlemen who practise 
it are obsessed with the idea that they must use an 
artificial voice and an artificial intensity of feeling 
no matter what the character of the words they 
utter. Every line becomes an oracle. In every line 
the reciter manages to discover at least one word so 
heavy with fate that it must needs be voiced with 
the greatest apprehension. It usually occurs in the 
last foot. A poetry-speaker will announce in a per- 
fectly natural way that he proposes to give us, say, 
abitof Housman. Then, summoning all his courage 
and lowering his voice about a fifth, he will declaim: 

Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 





as if he had just finished murdering Duncan. 0; 
course there is plenty of poetry that calls for an 
emotional colouring of the voice. But no speaker 
can graduate his emotions and reproduce the light 
and shade of a poet’s thoughts if he has decided 
from the beginning that the whole thing is a cere. 
mony and he a kind of priest. Somebody wh 
knows ought to take the B.B.C. poetry-readers ix 
hand, persuade them that every poet is not a 
prophet, norevery poem a prayer, and demonstrat: 
to them, with a few simple examples, that poetrn 
means just what it says. 

Musicians occasionally fall into the same kind oj 
error. They will treat a piece of music portentoush 
in obedience to some traditional idea or association 
that has nothing to do with the case. There was 
a very good example of this on November 4, wher 
‘ Acis and Galatea’ was broadcast from Birming. 
ham. Because the music was by Handel, who als 
composed sacred oratorios, this light-spirited enter- 
tainment was treated as if it were a solemn Festival 
of the church, choruses being sung like anthems 
everything in general going at about two-thirds the 
right pace, and the recitatives being accompanied 
on the organ. I must admit that I did not listen 
for long, so possibly Harold Williams let himself g 
in ‘O ruddier than the cherry.’ But the first fen 
minutes were enough to show that someone had 
blundered. The title ‘ Serenata,’ which means ¢ 
jolly affair, ought to have given the tip ; but apart 
from that the character of the music and of the 
words (by the author of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera 
ought to make it clear that the whole thing is meant 
to wear a smile and nota frown. The B.B.C. was 
not to blame. It had to take what it got from 
the local choral society. 


But while we are talking of portentousness out 
of place, the B.B.C. cannot be let off. Its recent 
pronouncement, through the pen of Mr. Filsoi 
Young, on the subject of the quarter-of-an-hour' 
silence fairly takes the prize. For some reason it 
has been found convenient to knock off broad 
casting at 7.45 when there is a symphony concert 
at 8.0. ‘ It is felt,’ says Mr. Young, 

‘... that the considerable number of short an 

varied items which precede a big event like : 

symphony concert, are apt to have a restles 
and disturbing effect on the listener ; that what 
is wanted is a little space of peace and prepara- 
tion for the majestic event that is implied in th: 
presentation of a symphony concert of great 
music performed by a superb orchestra.’ 
After drawing a parallel between the people wh 
always like to be doing something and the peopl 
who are never happy on an outing unless they have 
brought a gramophone, and thus insulting the 
active-minded part of the population, Mr. Youn 
proceeds : 

‘ But this silence would be wasted if it merely 
represented a blank, and something negative 
It is a positive thing in itself; it is a definit 
opportunity to sit without the distraction 0! 
voice or sound, and think the thoughts that are 
within oneself—it may be about the concert that 
is coming, or about something quite different.’ 

Mr. Young even calls to witness the silences that 
occur during the Lord’s Prayer when a Catholit 
service is being broadcast. To the ordinary 
musician who enjoys music simply because he likeg 
it, this sort of talk is simply nauseating. It is thq 
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old, old error. Provided a piece of music has got|/dot in bars 4, 11, 12, 13, 14 finish the shake 
some sense in it and is decently put together, |immediately before the time-position of the dot. 
ie., if it is by Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, &c.,| The shakes on dotted notes, followed by subdivided 


it behoves us to approach it on bended knee 
with our ties straight, and thinking of the 
infinite. One of Mr. Young’s paragraphs is headed 
‘Infinity and the Inane,’ and it begins with the 
words : ‘ 1am aware that many of my readers will 
think that this is nonsense and waste of time.’ The 
readers who happen to be musicians will certainly 
agree with him. ‘ There is not really enough 
broadcasting of silence and peace,’ says Mr. Young. 
‘We broadcast sounds and effects, arguments, 
music, talk, and speech of every kind ; we broad- 
cast time ; but we do not broadcast silence.’ The 
words conjure up a vision of English homes at 7.45. 
‘Come into the drawing-room,’ says father. ‘ We 
are going to hear a Divertimento by Mozart. Com- 
pose your minds to serious things, and don’t forget 
to switch on.’ ‘ But they are not broadcasting 
anything,’ says Doris. ‘ Tut-tut, my child ; don’t 
be profane. They are broadcasting silence.’ The 
worst of all this solemn palaver is that it gives an 
easy handle to the folk who look upon musicians 
as stuck-up highbrows. 


I have to thank Mr. André Coeuroy for his 
brightly-written book ‘ Panorama de la Radio.’ 
It is a book with a purpose, which is, broadly 
speaking, to expose the conditions of broadcasting 
in France, and to bring about their improvement. 
Being written for the French reader who is familiar 
with the T.S.F. and its workings, it is occasionally 
a little obscure to the English reader who knows 
only the B.B.C. For instance, you may read it 
through without discovering what the letters T.S.F. 
mean. It is interesting to learn that the French 
announcers have their failings, like the English 
ones, only more so. Ours are apt to trip up over 
foreign languages ; the French trip up over their 
own. They are, moreover, as blandly willing as 
ours are to disclaim any knowledge of musical 
matters. Savoy Hill, however, has never yet given 
us ‘ L’aprés-midi d’un Fauré.’ 








Teachers’ Department 
THE ASSOCIATED BOARD PIANOFORTE 

EXAMINATIONS FOR 1931 

By ERNEsT FOWLES 
(Continued from November number, p. 1004) 
ADVANCED GRADE.—LIST A 

No. 61. Moscheles. Study in A flat, Op. 70, 
No. 9. (Crotchet 60-63.)—A keen sense of what is 
involved in cantabile is the supreme passport to 
this study. Never for a moment is the need for 


singing’ relaxed. The climax of the whole 
seems to lie between bars 13 and 19, but is 
indifferently indicated by the composer. It is 


much to be desired that the melody should first 
be practised with an extemporised but simple 
accompaniment founded upon the same harmony. 

No. 62. Handel. Overture from Suite VII. 
Adagio : Quaver 100-104 ; Presto: Crotchet 126.) 
—The general interpretation demands _ great 
breadth of style in the first and last sections, and 
a strong grasp of the rhythm in the middle section. 
The chief problems of the first section are, firstly, 
to keep an even beat at the speed indicated ; 
secondly, to interpret the graces. The shakes on 
dotted notes followed by a note of the value of the 


notes of the value of the dot, continue, and the 
subdivisions form the termination of the shake. 
[N.B.—The dotted quavers and semiquavers of the 
middle section must be exact throughout the section. | 

No. 63. Schumann. ‘Grillen,’ Op. 12, No. 4. 
(Dotted minim 60.)—A modern piece in the old 
rondo form, a fact which may escape those to 
whom the elementary truths of form represent 
problems, but which nevertheless bear consider- 
ably upon the question of interpretation. The 
climactic effect of the first subject must be 
renewed on every occasion of its appearance, and 
the piece should end, as it begins, in an atmosphere 
of great energy. Some very useful problems in 
pedalling are encountered in the second episode. 

No. 64. Liszt. Consolation, in D flat. (Crot- 
chet 50.)—A combination of cantabile with 
simultaneously pulsed chords. A decided em- 
phasis is needed on the melody throughout. The use 
of the pedal is a prime factor, not only in producing 
cohesion between chord and chord, but in helping 
the cantabile expression of the melody. Special 
attention should be given to the climax, which 
reaches its zenith on the chord of D in bar 23. 

No. 65. Chopin. Waltz in D flat, Op. 64, No. 1. 
(Dotted minim 76.)—One of the waltzes of Chopin 
which derive their main effect from the quality of 
speed. The tempo may be relaxed in the middle 
section, not only for the sake of contrast, but 
because this is the part par excellence for the display 
of the player’s personality. The a tempo at the 
return should not be too strictly interpreted. The 
four bars after the shake (which is continuous, by 
the way) may exhibit an ace ‘cration, and the 
return to the original speed may take place when 
the bass enters. 

ADVANCED GRADE.—LIST B 

No. 66. Cramer. StudyinG. (Crotchet 84-92.) 

This should not be attempted at a high speed 
unless sufficient muscular power be at hand to 
prevent an unnatural tension of the hand and arm ; 
otherwise the study may become a barrier to the 
very qualities it is intended to develop. The 
upturned stems imply isolated accents somewhat 
after the manner of those in No. 56, though, in this 
case, of much greater difficulty. 


No. 67. Scarlatti. Sonata in F. (Dotted 
crotchet 96.)—A most stimulating exercise in 
sheer keyboardship. The beat must be intact 


throughout, and care taken to use the exact type 
of staccato demanded by the music. The leap in 
bars 19 and 20, and elsewhere, must be cultivated 
as a true Scarlatti feat. It should be done freely, 
and with a feeling of certainty. Fear will check 
and stiffen hand and arm in their descent to the 
low octave. 

No. 68. Beethoven. Rondo from Op. 10, No. 3. 
(Crotchet 120.)—A very difficult movement to 
interpret logically and convincingly. Knowledge 
of the form is an absolute necessity; frankly, 
nothing can be done without it here. Start from 
the various appearances of the first subject, and 
work from the perception gained by observing the 
nature of the re-entries. Passages difficult to fit 
into the scheme are those between bars 49-55 and 
100-105 ; but since they are a logical part of the 
framework, it follows that their rendering must be 





dominated by a consciousness of the fact. 
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Ne. 69. Chopin. Prelude in C sharp minor, | (a) the harmony, (b) the figuration, (c) the nee:ful 
Op. 45 Crotchet 92-96.)—In the preparatory | rubato. That is to say, each of the three incidental 
work needed for this movement, the harmonic] causes of effect obtained require individual and 
scheme demands first attention. The whole is|scholar-like attention. The suave tune 


formed upon the clearest possible harmonic basis, 
and the quaver passages will present no problem 


if the harmonies upon which they move are 
adequately appreciated Esthetically, the piece 
requires a sensitive musical experience. It can 


easily be made dull, this being nearly always the 
case with music of uniform figuration Points of 
climax should be identified, and a poetic atmo- 
sphe re attained as far as possible 

No. 70. Dorothy Howell. Prelude in F minor. 
Crotchet 69.)—This very thoughtful piece requires 
a vivid mental grasp of itsconstruction. The theme 
appears three times (bars 3, 11, 21), gaining on 
each occasion in significance and musical content. 


Pedalling is often concerned with holding low 
bass notes, but its use in defining melodic pro- 
gressions must not be ignored. The music is 
generally quiet in character, save at the one 
pronounced climax in bar 17, where a moment 
even of passion may be attained 
ADVANCED GRADI LIST 
No. 71. Clementi. Study in F Crotchet 108.) 
From a keyboard point of view this study is a 


valuable test of endurance, but there is no need 
to emphasise unduly the technical side Che most 
should be made of the piano passages and of the 


antabile between bars 24 and 35. Cf. my remarks 
inder No. 34 

No. 72. Bach. Fugue in G, Il., 15. (Quaver 
144 The subject may be regarded as ending 
m the first sound of bar 6, and may be played 
legato or faccato, provided that the opposite 
touch be employed from the following sound 


semi-staccato 
necessary in 


onwards For myself, I prefer a 
rendering of the subject. Care is 
every phase of the part-movement For instance, 
the upper part of the lower staff in bars 41-45 
must be clearly differentiated from the lower 
Che shakes in bars 50 and 52 continue to the last 
demisemiquaver of the bar, and are played with 
no ‘ turns The shakes in bars 57, 59, and 61, 
other hand, incorporate the following 
demisemiquavers as closing sounds 

No. 7% Dandrieu Les Tourbillons.’ Crot- 
het 108-112 \ moderate /egato prevails in the 
emiquavers throughout much need 
not be laid upon the passages with added stems, 


on the 


loo stress 


in eftect of accentuation rather than of fenuto 
being the aim [he mordents may be plaved 
with three fingers as marked in this edition Being 


1 simple rondo, responsibility for contrast is thrown 
| 


upon the two episodes starting respectively in 
bars 18 and 49 

No. 74. Chopin-Liszt The Ring.’ (Crotchet 
132 lo be plaved n amore but not senti- 
mentally \ very intimate cantabile throughout 


Contrasts are made, less by actual range of tone 
than by variety of rhythmic movement. The 
slight introductory prelude acts as a link both in 
dividing and binding the stanzas At its two 
subsequent appearances it should be plaved 
exactly as at first rhe two arabesque-like 
cadenzas require the nearest approach possible to 
actual finger touch unaided by hand or arm. 

No. 75. Felix Swinstead Humoresque, in G, 
Crotchet 132-144 This is a really humorous 
Humoresque, and derives the characteristic from 





starting 
in bar 23 and again in bar 53 is in happy contrast 
to the rest of the material, and, moreover, is not 
the least effective part of the whole. 





ON ‘GOOD’ AND ‘BAD’ IN MUSIC 


By Percy A. SCHOLES 


THE TEACHER'S First PROBLEM 

What is ‘Good Music’? Nobody can say. Yet 
we all know compositions we are suve are good, 
compositions we are sure are bad, and com- 
positions about the value of which we are not 
sure at all, feeling that we need further intimacy 
before we can know our minds. 

So far, then, there is no quarrel amongst us 
We are all agreed that ‘ bad’ and ‘ good’ are 
terms that can be applied to music a; they can 
be applied to pictures or literature or houses or 
food. 

But to define ‘ bad’ and ‘ good’ in clear, un- 
mistakable terms baffles us. If anyone asks us 
whether a particular composition is ‘ bad’ or 
‘ good ’ we can give a pretty decided opinion, but 
if he asks us our reason we shall have to think a 
bit, and if he asks us for a criterion he can appl 
to the world’s music in general we begin to ‘ hum 
and haw,’ and in the end probably tell him there 
is no rule. Then, if he is a very patient man and 
we have an hour or two before us, we can go on 
to discuss particular compositions and find out 
their characteristics. But it will be noticeabk 
that in general we shall make up our minds first 
as to whether a composition is bad or good and 
then justify it by analysis after, which practice 
may, to our questioner, look like putting the cart 
before the horse, but yet can be justified on soun 
psychological grounds. 

Suppose we put before that man two fugues 
one of J. S. Bach and one of P. A. Scholes, who ir 
his student period used to write one a day for a 
time and could, perhaps, find a-relic or two of 
that period somewhere in his lumber-room. 

At a first playing through of the two fugues we 
decide that one is good and the other pretty bad 
I will not say which. Perhaps the subject of the 
one is stronger. But as soon as we use that word 
the inquirer, if he is as maliciously determined as 
I have imagined him, begins to ask what we 
mean by ‘stronger.’ And then we point to the 
respective curves of the two subjects, and show how 
one of them flabbily hangs about certain notes 
whilst the other goes straight to a mark—probably 
reaching its highest or climactic note only once 
and then descending from it and hence not 
cheapening its effect. 

And we analyse the respective rhythms of the 
two subjects, and find that in the space of its baror 
two one has by subtle refinements acquired about 
twice as much rhythmic interest as the other. 

Ani then, playing a passage or two here and 
there, we show that the part-writing of the one is 
freer, less constrained, than the part-writing of 
the other. The three or four or five parts seem 
just to go their own way, yet fit together perfectly 
all the time, whereas in the other one, though the 
parts do fit together, they have plainly had to be 
cajoled into doing so. 
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hen the key contrasts are better managed in 
the one than the other. 

Chen again, just as in the subject itself there was 
one high spot, so in the fugue as a whole there is 
probably one high spot—a point of real climax 
somewhere near the end, after which the fugue 
declines in force, but not in workmanship, and 
sinks at last to a dignified end. 

\bout the good fugue there is a perfect logical 
sense. Everything seems to follow what has gone 
before, as one phrase of a well-thought-out argu- 
And, indeed, skill in logic 
is half the art of composition. Beethoven some- 
times throws logic to the winds. For a moment 
he is deliberately illogical. He is engaged in a 
steady argument, and suddenly leaps out of it 
into an unrelated digression. But we feel purpose 
in this, and purposeful repudiation of logic is a 
sort of logic in itself. 

So here are some of the characteristics of good 
strong material, a sense of climax, unity, 


ment follows another. 


musi 
variety, progression from point to point, all those 
things which we can describe as music’s logic. 
And if a composition has got those qualities we 
generally, as I hinted, feel them first and find them 
alter. 

Now much bad is deficient in logic. It 
may not be definitely lacking in a sense of forward 
progression, in variety yet unity of material, and 
so forth, but it does not make its points strongly. 
A lot of schoolroom music (I mean music written 


musi 


specially for the schoolroom) is like that—a very 
flabby sort of self-expression, and more ‘ put 
together ’ than ‘ grown’; mechanical rather than 


organic. Much of this music has passages that 
could be cut out without being missed or in any 
way weakening the composition. Such music is 
poor music 

A masterpiece is always concise. Where it is 
not, it is so much the masterpiece. In 
second-rate music the pointless introduction of 
passages that have no special meaning and the 


useless repetition ot passages are common weak- 


less a 


nesses. 

I think one’s sense of what is good and bad in 
music can be enormously strengthened by a very 
detailed analysis of a large number of compositions 
that all the world has long accepted as good. If 
we trv to see whv a fine composer has written a 
certain effective passage in a certain way, we shall 
learn to detect passages that are rot written in 
the way they should be I have during the last 
two years, in making a close analysis of various 
compositions for the Audiographic Series of the 
olian Company, been astonished to find in 
how many cases a composition that has maintained 
its popularity over a long course of years has evi- 
dently done so largely by its close economy and 
relentless logic. It is almost impossible to find a 
long-lived piece that is not closely logical. The 
hearers have not realised, or even thought about, 
that quality, but it is nevertheless largely the basis 
of their continued enjoyment of the composition. 
Much bad music is like rhetoric without common- 
sense—a mere flux of uncontrolled feeling. So 
what I call the logical sense is a definite feature in 
good music. 

And another feature (perhaps it ought to have 
come first, and I did just allude to it) is strong 
subject-matter. If we play merely the opening 
measures of Beethoven’s thirty-two Pianoforte 





Sonatas, without going farther, we feel the man is 
a master. Every note has purpose. The intro- 
duction plunges us right into the depths, head 
over heels. 

Compare They do the same. 
Every one of them gvips us with its very first 
For instance, the essay called ‘ Of Truth’: 
’ said jesting Pilate, and would 
not stay for an answer.’ Or the essay, ‘ Of Mar- 
riage and Single Life’: ‘ He that hath wife and 
children hath given hostages to fortune ; for they 
are impediments to great enterprises, either of 
virtue or mischief.’ Or the essay, ‘Of Empire’: 
‘It is a miserable state of mind to have few things 
to desire and many things to fear. And yet that 
commonly is the case with kings.’ 

And so on. At the very outset of a sonata of 
Beethoven's or an essay of Bacon’s we realise that 
the man is going to talk strong sense and not to 
mumble platitudes. The very 
of a coming logical treatment 
propounded, and so forcefully that we feel confident 
that it will be sensibly discussed. 

Now those qualities of strength, logic, common- 
sense are vital to music. I could for a long time 
go on instancing other qualities of good music. 
I should like, in particular, to try to define beauty 
(I could not succeed, but it is good fun to try). I 
should like to talk of a composition as the ex- 
pression of emotion, and to talk of worthy and less 
and manners of expressing 


3acon’s essays. 


words. 
‘** What is truth ? 


opening assures us 
Something is 


worthy emotions 
emotion. 


But if I went on all day I could not completely 


and satisfactorily define goodness in musi nor 
could you. 
Now surely this question of taste does matter. 


I dare to say, frankly, that it matters more than 
anything else, and I leave that thought with the 
reader, regretting that circumstances prevent my 
giving reasons for this statement, and offering 
suggestions for the possible cultivation of musical 
discrimination in schools and colleges. 





CHORD PASSAGES 


MorrRIs 


PLAYING OI 
By ENID 


LEGATO 


I once read with astonishment, in a well-known 


musical paper, the following answer to a corre- 
spondent who had asked how to play chord 
passages legato on the pianoforte : The pedal 


should be put down after one chord and kept down 
till the next, and so on the player's hands being 
thus freed from all responsibility for the /egato 
ettect. 

his is very false doctrine, showing the shortest 
cut to a semblance of /egato playing, but certainly 
not the real thing It teaches a device for use 
only in cases where a true /egato is quite impossible 
for the pedal should never take the place otf th 
actual touch of the hands on the keys, except in 
emergency. How can that personal magnetism 
which passes from player to pianoforte through 
the finger-tips be active when no contact is there, 
and while the sound persists only by virtue of a 
mechanical apparatus, controlled by the leather- 
clad foot 

By taking a little care and trouble a true /egato 
in chord-passages can easily be acquired—if not 
always giving complete smoothness between each 
note of every part, at least ensuring unbroken 
contact between the hand and the keys, and thus 
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an avoidance of silent gaps in the progress of the 
This result is obtained by holding down 
wherever possible all fingers and all notes which are 
not needed in the following chord until the exact 
moment for sounding that chord. The free 
fingers meanwhile find the keys for the next chord, 
and the hand supporting itself on the fingers which 
are down swings itself over to that chord, e.g. : 


sounds. 


3 4 4 

1 2 
———_ 
Og —=s-=g = 


In the above example the hand is supported on 
the first and third fingers on C and E, while the 
fifth, fourth, and second find their keys G, F, and D 
in readiness for the following chord. With a move- 
ment analogous to stepping from one foot to the 
other the hand then proceeds smoothly and easily 
to its new position. The wrist must be kept so 
loose and free as to allow of its alternately rising 
and falling for each chord (pulling the notes down, 
as it were, for one and pushing them down for the 
next), so that the hand need never move twice 
consecutively from the same starting point. It 
may move several times in the same direction, i.e., 
forwards or backwards—but progressively, not 
returning to its starting point between each 
movement. Thechanging of one finger for another 
on a note, the use of the thumb to depress two 


white keys at once, or, with its top joint very 
flexible, two white keys consecutively—the sliding 
of a finger from a black note to a white without 


these are devices 
hands for Jegato 


é 


withdrawing the weight—all 
whereby the capacity of the 
playing is greatly increased. 
The progressive movement mentioned above is 
most important in all kinds of passage, whether 
melody, chords, arpeggios, or S¢ ales, as it preserves 
the contour of each phrase and gives to each note 
its own particular place and value in the structure. 
A group of notes or chords must never ‘give the 
impression of a row of isolated pillars, each 
independent of its fellows, but of a complete 
building, all its parts perfect in themselves but 
fitly joined together to form a symmetrical whole. 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the Annual General Meeting of the above 
Association, held at King’s Weigh House, on 
October 18, 1930, the guest of honour was Mr. 
Thomas F. Dunhill. A selection of his music was 
performed, including the Sonata No. 2, in F, for 
violin and pianoforte, and a group of songs. The 
soloists were Messrs. Bratza and Dushko Yovano- 
vitch, and Miss Gwen Knight (vocalist), who was 
accompanied by the composer 

The following elections took place: Mr. A. 
Forbes Milne, chairman Mr. Welton Hickin, 
vice-chairman; Mr. Leslie Regan, hon. secretary ; 
Mr. Maurice d’Oisly and Mr. C. T. Lofthouse, mem- 
bers of committee ; Mr. Ernest Read (the retiring 
chairman), hon. auditor. 

The lecturers for the forthcoming season are: 
Prof. Percy Buck, Mr. Tobias Matthay, Mr. 
Douglas Kennedy, Mr. Kenneth Stubbs, Madame 
Elsie Horne, Miss Mary Wilson, and Mr. James 
Lockver 

The members of this Association now number 
upwards of fifteen hundred. 





POINTS FROM LECTURES 

‘Is music a social factor?’ Some negative 
answers were given by Dr. F. W. Wadely, at the 
Carlisle County Hotel Hall. There were times, he 
said, when those who understood music best, and 
appreciated it most, did not want it at any price. 
They knew that David played the harp to Saul when 
Saul was possessed with an evil spirit, and when 
David played the evil spirit departed. But they 
also knew there was at least one occasion when 
David played and Saul threw a javelin at him. 
Later, they had Meyerbeer who made such a din 
in his flat in Paris that the only solution of his 
difficulties with his neighbours was to buy the flat 
above and the flat below his own. If music had a 
humanising influence, professional musicians 
should be the most sociable of people, but their 
reputation was that they were jealous and 
quarrelsome. It was a poorly paid profession. 
That music is social, Dr. Wadely proved by 
the mating of members of his Choral Society. 
Music is not only a social factor, it is a gift 
from heaven, and like other such gifts it must 
be used with discretion. 

For the Dorset Choral Association, Dr. R 
Walker Robson gave a lecture on Choral Singing 
and Conducting, which covered points on voice- 
production, diction, pianissimo, balance, tone 
staccato, blend, phrasing, rhythm, interpretation, 
humming, whispering, and conducting. He gave a 
formidable list of qualifications which were neces- 
sary for choir-trainers. Most people over-conducted, 
he said. When he entered the concert-hall the 
work of a conductor was finished, or should be; 
all he had todo was toremind. The greater the 
conductor, the less fuss was to be seen. 

At the Athenzum Hall, Brighton, Mr. Frank 
Howes prepared his audience for a Wagner pro- 
gramme which was about to be performed at the 
Dome. The Prelude to the third Act of ‘ Tristan 
showed more clearly than anything else Wagner's 
staggering power of couveying atmosphere. ‘ To 
me,’ Mr. Howes said, ‘ the first few bars of the 
Prelude smell like a hospital. The philosophy of 
“The Ring’’ was the philosophy of Nietzsche 
“ Parsifal’’ had renunciation as its theme—an 
idea that had a great fascination for Wagner, 
although (or because) it was the one thing in the 
world he was unable to practise.’ Some people 
found the sensuousness of his character, which was 
expressed in his music, disagreeable. For himself 
(the lecturer), eight bars of ‘ Meistersinger’ were 
enough to sweep aside all the moral objections 
that could be brought against the composer. 

In a lecture at Cambridge, Mr. F. C. Field-Hyde 
asked : ‘ Why is there so much failure in the work 
of voice-training ? I have met people whom one 
would have thought were like Pallas, who was born 
fully equipped with wisdom and power and know- 
ledge—straight from the brain of Zeus. Some 
voice-trainers act as if they were born the same 
way, and that there is no need to investigate any 
methods. Others teach simply because they are 
asked, and I have a great deal of sympathy with 
many organists in country districts who are asked 
to train voices, though they know very little about 
voice-training.’ 


Mr. Ronald Chamberlain addressed the Music 
Teachers’ Association at Liverpool on ‘ Two 
Hundred Years of Pianoforte Music.’ He said it 


was often forgotten that the pianoforte was a 
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string instrument. It combined in its history four 
principles; those of the rubbed (violin type), 
plucked (harp type), struck (dulcimer type), string, 
and the keyboard, which was taken from the organ, 

Speaking of ‘A musician’s experiences and 
work ’ at Halifax, Sir Henry Coward said the first 
essential to becoming a professional musician was 
aptitude, gift, or endowment for music. Music, 
painting, preaching, and poetry needed an initial 
vital spark before training began. In that respect 
it differed from law, medicine, or commerce. The 
natural endowment embraced, say, seventy per 
cent. of the following inventory of gifts or attri- 
butes, each attribute being, as it were, packed in 
a separate compartment of the brain: (1) Musical 
sensitivity ; (2) musical memory and imagination ; 
3) musical intelligence; (4) musical feeling ; 
5) musical action, and (6) a high saturation point 
—the power to keep on learning, improving, and 
developing. No one need have all those gifts in 
perfection, except a Mozart. The possession of any 
one gift was a great thing, but a good average all 
round was better. Assuming that a person was 
endowed with capacity, the next indispensable 
thing was industry. A person’s gifts were only the 
raw material which had to be wrought into artistic 
shape, and that required thousands of hours’ hard 
work. 

‘ The Jew in Music’ was Mr. Bernard Shillman’s 
subject at a Dublin lecture of the Leinster Society 
of Organists and Choirmasters. Among the Jewish 
labourers in the field of opera were Meyerbeer, 
Halévy, and Offenbach. Other famous Jewish 
composers and musicians were Mendelssohn, his 
two companions, Moscheles and Joachim, Carl 
Goldmark, Anton Rubinstein, Gustav Mahler, 
and Maurice Ravel. <A new era, Mr. Shillman said, 
appeared to be opening for Jewry in the sphere of 
music. The call to nationhood, which was so 
marked a feature among all peoples to-day all over 
the world, was sending Jewish musicians to seek 
inspiration from their own Jewish national con- 
sciousness, and instead of composers who hap- 
pened to be Jews, they could look forward to 
Jewish composers and a characteristic Jewish note 
in musical composition. The leading spirit of this 
renaissance was Ernest Bloch, a Jewish composer 
who had just celebrated his fiftieth birthday, and 
whose musical compositions were intensely Hebraic. 
His music was a large, a poignant, an authentic 
expression of what was racial in the Jew. 

‘The Advance of Musical Education’ was dis- 
cussed at Hastings by Mr. Kenneth A. Brown. He 
alluded to some of the requirements of a teacher : 
‘To show musical intelligence and initiative by 
playing a short piece previously unseen ; to indi- 
cate the fingering of typical passages selected by 
the examiners and, if required, to answer questions 
on the principles exemplified; to explain to a 
pupil the chief facts concerning the mechanism of 
the pianoforte and how such mechanism is con- 
cerned in the production of sound, volume, quality, 
duration, &c.’ 

Dr. J. F. Larchet has been explaining at the 
Dublin Rotary Club the changes which are going 
on in the teaching of music in Ireland. ‘ In the 
past we were tied to English methods, and both 
countries suffered accordingly. England has 
awakened also, and there is in progress in that 
country what is known as the Aural Culture Move- 
ment. That is, every detail and fact in music is 





taught through the ear. Daily experience shows 
that children find the greatest interest and pleasure 
in what they call ‘‘ writing music.’’ No dull books 
to read; all that is needed is a piece of music- 
paper, a pencil, and a large piece of rubber—a 
most important item for even a great composer. 
If the members of the Rotary Club could travel 
round with the Intermediate examiners during the 
months of March and April, and hear the school 
choirs and orchestras throughout the Free State, 
they would be amazed at the progress that is being 
made. This year we examined a hundred and five 
choirs and sixty-five orchestras, and the standard 
was rising yearly. There was a sight-test in every 
case, and the improvement in this department gave 
great hope for the future. Old habits were difficult 
to change, and there had been a good deal of oppo- 
sition from the older generation of teachers. But 
a new race of teachers was rising which in ten 
years’ time would have control of the teaching of 
music in this country, and truth would prevail.’ 


j. G. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Questions must be of general musical interest. 
They must be stated simply and briefly, and if several 
ave sent, each must be written on a separate slip. 





Our ‘ Answers to Correspondents’ column closes on 
the 10th of the month. We cannot undertake to reply 
by post. 


N. M.—(1.) Having asked for, and got, our 
candid opinion of your Nocturne, you evidently 
don’t like it. You say that we give no reasons for 
our opinion. We thought we summed them up 
when we said that you have much to learn 
in composition, and that you need a great deal 
more study in elementary harmony and counter- 
point. We said, too, that you were not yet able 
to write your thoughts down correctly. You now 
ask: ‘ What is the matter with the poor thing ?’ 
and expect us to give examples of faults in work- 
manship, &c. But there are limits to the amount of 
space available in these columns, and a detailed 
criticism of your Nocturne would call for more 
time and space than can be spared. Your com- 
plaint that our criticism is destructive rather than 
constructive overlooks the fact that a constructive 
criticism would have involved not only a great deal 
of space, but a considerable amount of music-type 
as well. Moreover, detailed criticism of manu- 
script composition is out of place in our ‘ Answers 
to Correspondents’ department, because such 
criticism would not fulfil one of our chief condi- 
tions, i.e., that ‘Questions must be of general 
musical interest.’ An exhaustive criticism of the 
kind you wish for would be of little interest to other 
readers. Don’t think us ungracious; we like to 
help readers as much as possible, but we cannot 
undertake to give them composition lessons. The 
utmost we can do is to generalise. (2.) Concert 
agents’ fees obviously vary, both with the agent 
and with the artist concerned. Presumably the 
charge is usually on a percentage basis. 

AmBITIOUS.—Here is another request for our 
candid opinion! Well, at the risk of getting our- 
selves disliked, here it is: As is the case with 
‘N. M.’ the things you have to learn about com- 
position will fill—in fact they do fill—several large 
books. For one thing, your piece has no unity. 
In your first page vou have four or five different 
methods of accompaniment—not because you 
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wished for variety, but owing to your obvious | Examinations, with some particulars respecting 


inability to carry out a scheme consistently. The 
fact of your beginning in F minor (only nominally 
though, for your opening bar suggests B flat minor) 
and ending in D flat is perhaps a detail in these 
days when tonality is less regarded than formerly ; 
still, we admit we have an old-fashioned prejudice 
for beginning and ending in the same key, espe- 
cially in so short a pieceas yours. There are several 
vrammatical errors ugly, some passable 
Your expression marks are exaggerated, and some- 
times impracticable. For example, your piano- 
orte part begins pp, and at the end of a long-held 
note (by which time the tone would almost have 
vanished) you add an unnecessary ppp ; and your 
ff at the end of a long note for the violin would 
umount to very little after such a crescendo as you 
have indicated. You mark your piece to be played 
1 morevole why say it three 
Your music shows some feeling for colour 
and emotion, but we are sorry to see it has achieved 
publication, because it is not good enough. 

DULCET (1.) You say ‘ Please give me a list of 
interesting books on musik On what branch of 
musi We could fill with the titles of 
interesting and even then we might not 
include the ones that would be most useful to you. 
Write again, and be more explicit. To tell us (as 
you do) that you ‘can play most of the classics ’ 
does not help us: it merely makes us envious. 
2.) Your second question leaves us helpless again. 
You say, ‘ 1 intend giving a paper on the humour 
of musi Kindly But surely your 
extensive experience as a performer must have 
suggested many ideas to you on musical humour 
We know of no book dealing with the subject. 
What facilities shall you have for illustrations ? 
What type of audience, 7.e., will it be a gathering 
of musicians or of very pronouncedly lay folk ? If 
there is time for you to write to us again, giving us 
some particulars, we may be able to help you. 
Nevertheless, we think it well to remind you that 
it is vouwr lecture, not a lecturer who digs 
out the material for himself has acquired a good 
deal of useful knowledge that he would have missed 
had he relied too much on outside help. 

A. M.S 1.) We think the most useful book 
for your purposes will be Holmes’s ‘ Life of Mozart ’ 
Everyman Library (2.) With the performers at 
your disposal you should aim at a programme that 
will include a movement (or two movements) from 
a Pianoforte Sonata, a Sonata for violin and piano- 
forte if another pianist, 
include a four-handed arrangement of one of the 
attractive movements from the string 
quartets ; your three singers between them should 
be able to manage one or two of the best-known 
as well as a selection from Mozart's 
There are beautiful things here that 
are too litth Novellos publish an album 
of nineteen, which you would do well to consult. 
hey also selections of the arias from ‘ Don 
Juan’ and the Marriage of Figaro.’ We think 
you might improve on your time-table. Instead of 
giving the whole lecture first, give it in sections 
broken up by your musical illustrations, which 
should as far as possible illustrate the portion of 
the lecture they follow 

Tempus Fuait 1.) A exposing the 
methods of proprietary colleges was published by 
M al News called ‘ Musical 
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the proprietary musical colleges.’ It is, we believe, 
out of print. (2.) Your little piece shows a feeling 
for composition. There is an idea in it, but your 
lack of tuition and experience prevent you from 


doing much with it. You repeat too much 
Decidedly you have not wasted your time. Why 
not go to a good teacher ? , 

A. S.—(l.) Apparently no French copy of 


La musique frangaise de piano ’ is obtain- 
able in this country ;- and the book, so far as we 
know, has not yet been translated. We do not 
know the publisher or price. Novellos can, of 
course, obtain a copy for you. (2.) A letter ad- 
dressed to Messrs. Ibbs & Tillett, 124, Wigmore 
Street, W.1, will be forwarded to M. Niedzielski. 
(3.) Polydor records are to be had from Messrs, 
Keith Prowse, Bond Street, W.1. Write to them 
for a catalogue. 

A. L. S.—You will find the flute the easier of 
the two. We recommend you to work from the 
Otto Langey Tutor (Hawkes, 4s. 5d.). We suggest 
that you write to Messrs. Hawkes, Denman Street, 
Piccadilly, or, better still, call when you are in 
London ; they will gladly advise you. 

McF.—(1.) Handel’s so-called Largo is in its 
original form a tenor aria in the opera ‘ Serse.’ 
2.) The original Italian words are: ‘Ombra mai 
fii divegetabile cara ed amabile soave pid.’ The 
song is a sort of thanksgiving for the shade of the 
tree under which the singer is resting. 

H. J. D. Y.—Brahms’s Double Concerto for 
violin and ’cello is in A minor. We do not know 
why some authorities describe it as being in 
C major. 

AMBITIOUS. 
minor is in Song Form 


Cortdot’s ‘ 


Schumann’s ‘ Romance’ in B flat 


ABA. 


In our October number a correspondent inquired 
as to the point of a Liszt anecdote. A letter on 
the subject will be found in our correspondence 
column. 

In reply to E. A. D.’s inquiry last month, several 
correspondents kindly write to say that Reinecke’s 
song, ‘ Christmas at the door,’ is in Book 5 of Fifty 
Children’s Songs (Augener). 

Will ‘ Collen’ please send us his address? A 
letter has been sent to him at our office. 


Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
At a Council Meeting held on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 8, the President, Dr. Stanley Marchant, being in 
the chair, it was unanimously decided that the 
following reference to the work of the late Hon 
Secretary be placed upon the Minutes : 








‘ That the Council wishes to place on record its 
great appreciation of the work of the late Hon 
Secretary, Dr. H. A. Harding. Since the time 
of his appointment, in 1908, he has given freely of 
his time and devoted his abilities to the further- 
ing of the best interests of the College. During 
his period of office, which has extended over 
twenty-one years, many important develop 
ments in the work and activities of the College 
have taken place, and the Council and members 
generally will always keep in grateful remem- 
brance his unselfish work in connection with 
these, as well as with the ordinary work of the 
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The recent | will do no harm to air the question frankly. There is 


establishment of a Harding Prize will associate | every reason why we should play the best of English 
organ music, and play it often; there is none why we 


his name permanently with the College he has ; 
erved so long and so well should mass it in whole programmes, good, bad, and 
; S ‘ ; indifferent (and mostly indifferent), to the exclusion of 


important office of hon. secretary. 


Che d “il y f Dit l s bv the Preside finer work by other ¢ omposers lo do so for sentimental! 
ihe distribution ot iptoma y the resident, reasons is as if one were to make meals entirely of 
Dr. Stanley Marchant, to the successful candidates | melons because they grew in one’s own garden. More 
for Fellowship and Associateship, will take place | over, melons are excellent, but they are all alike ; and 
on Saturday, January 24, at 3 p.m. <An address/so is English organ music Che English organ com 
will be given by the President, after which Mr. | poser never sounds so refreshing as when he is placed 


Hubert S. Middleton, organist of Ely Cathedral, | Midway a ross a complex programme ; he never sounds 
so dreadful as when he has it all to himself. The truth 


will play upon the College organ the following : 

pieces selected from the July examinations, 1931: > tak age SS ee ae oe ee oe 

. development, is seldom of the finest quality, and, what 

FELLOWSHIP is worse, it is extraordinarily limited in style It is 

Trio, ‘ Herr Jesu Christ dich zu uns wend probable that there is some fine work languishing in 

i ]. S. Bach | out composers desks ; what seems certain is that the 
best English organ music has not yet been written 











(Novello, Book 17, p. 26 ; Augener, p. 835 
. . oF . Ihere are assuredly some charming and beautiful 
Peters, Vol. 6, No. 27 
rehud 1«A l’s ] 1k “T} | works to be found, but they are few and isolated 
Prelude an in, ater Meine eggs O irom ~ |‘ Beaucoup de pages,’ as Flaubert summed up his con 
Dream of Gerontius,’ Op. 38 tee Elgar temporaries jamais une ceuvre!’—plenty of fin 
Organ transcriptions by Herbert Brewer passages, but never a masterpiece. Mr. Sumsion found 
No. 1 Novello one in Howelis’'s first Rhapsody, whose loveliness is 


Choral in A minor oe ... César Franck | none the less for being well-known 
No. 3 of Three Chorals (Durand. So we had Harold Darke on Monday, as much Darke 
as ever—clear, restrained, and cool. Whether it is a 

ASSOCIATESHIP virtue or a vice to be always the same I should not car 


J 


Andante Religioso for the Organ, Op. 64 4. Rowlev| to say. The Fantasia and Fugue of Parry could cer- 


Original Compositions (New Series) No. 77 tainly have done with more of that rhapsodical flourish 
Novello |so dear to the heart of Sir Hubert, but was otherwise 
Fughetta on ‘ Dies sind die heilgen zehn Gebet }admirable. The Allegretto from Elgar’s Sonata, which 


(Manuals onlv ne es J. S. Bach | followed, brought the best playing in the recital, with 
(Novello, Book 16, p. 47; Augener, p. 1063 some delightful swell-pedalling After Alcock’s Im 
Peters. Vol. 6. No. 20 promptu (always, I believe, more enjoyable to play 

' yor than to listen to), we were to have had the recent 

After the organ recital there will be an informal] Prelude and Fugue by Vaughan Williams, but D1 
members and friends are | Darke was so kind as to change his mind. (Someone 
said to me that this work sounded like the screaming 
of an unoiled gate; it seems to me rather to be a gate 


conversazione to which 
invited. (Tea and coftee 





No tickets are required, but as accommodation | 
is limited, admission is not guaranteed. pn een constructed for the purpose of emitting 
screams.) Instead, we had the three Chorale Preludes, 
ALAN W. SHINDLER, | to whose stony passages we have become at least 
Registra | inured The Requiem eternam’ of Harwood 


| rather heavily dore, was followed by the two plainsong 
| 
| pieces oi Dr. Bairstow, which one is always glad to 
ORG th O S |; 
RGAN RECITAL NOTI | hear again 
ST. MICHAEL S, CORNHILL | On Tuesday, Arnold Goldsbrough, with one of the 
| most ineffective programmes I have ever heard 


Che annual Festival, which provided a week of mid- 
Fugue from Kheinberger’s early 


day recitals, was not only an excellent series but an 1. The Chromati 

idmirable example Why should this be the only|Sonata on Tonus Peregrinus 2. Four Bach move 
hurch to make an effort in the organizing of recitals | ments, arranged 3. Four Chorale Preludes by Reger 
na bigger scale Why not the Abbey and St. Paul's | (Reger has written things with a real thrill in them, but 
s well In fact, St. Michael's has disadvantages} very few are to be found in the Chorale Preludes 


it is surely one of the | Mr. Goldsbrough had one such in his programme 


inknown to many churches, for 
but he played No. 14 instead, so we had four 


igliest in the City—matter-of-fact, cramped almost | No. 15 


baroque Nor does the building treat organ music | dull ones 4. Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in 
kindly ; fine as the rebuilt instrument is, only the soft |C minor—a fine work, dully played: 5. Rheinberger'’s 
registers acquire the right atmosphere the heavier | magnificent Sonata in D flat, spoilt by unimaginativ« 
work booms aggressivel\ Yet it is St. Michael’s which | treatment: 6. Yet another, a fourth fugue, this tim 
iffords these Festivals, and draws a fairly satisfactory | the Prelude and Fugue in G, of Bach If Mi 
1udience to them. No doubt the explanation lies in the | Goldsbrough will come to lunch with me one day, I will 
management of Dr. Darke, whose consistent work | arrange the menu thus 1. A steak, none too good 
prepared the way for the scheme, and whose organizing | 2. Four dishes of tinned hors d’@uvi - 3. Four cutlets 
ability brought it into being | tea shop quality 4. An excellent steak, not too well 
Che shortcomings of the Festival were mainly due to | done 5. A main dish of several plats, including a 
the programmes While evidencing enough good | steak, all of the best ingredients, but the cooking now 
intentions to pave several miles of the road to hell, they jd finitely vicious; 6. A final steak; the whole very 
were fiercely conventional The limitations were | well meant, but not too enjovable 
astonishing; of MKarg-Elert, of Franck, Jongen I did not attend on Wednesday frankly, D1 


Marchant’s programme was too unenterprising to draw 


to the City 
Herbert Sumsion, of Gloucester He 


\ lerTne, or indeed the entire I rench and Belgian SC hools 
not one single work: of charm, romance, mysticism, | me all the way 


no more than a trace [wo of the programmes were On Thursday 
wholly, and two largely, of English organ music Now | has an energetic technique, with splendid articulation 
that is a dangerous plan The desire to further the | which may not suit all things, but is certainly invigor 


I would rather quafl the ebullitions of a volcan 





cause of English organ music is laudable enough, but | ating 
the giving of whole recitals of it, which seems to be|spring than be fed with spoonsful of cold tea The 
isnot sosound. There | recital opened with the first movement of the Elgar 


becoming a recognised principk 


appears to be some confusion of thought abroad, and it | Sonata, which was as enjoyable as it could be, except 
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for some rhythmical hardness in the soft passages. 
But alas! for poor Wesley, whose beautiful Larghetto, 
under the same treatment, became an Allegro Marziale. 
After three not very attractive pieces, by his brother, 
Corbett Sumsion, he played the Howells Rhapsody No. 1. 
It was impossible, | suppose, that it should have its 
mysticism revealed in a prosy building such as this. 
Mr. Sumsion is, above all, an organist’s organist, and 
he was at his best in the Harwood Sonata, which is 
organists’ music ; some banality of thought is balanced 
by effectiveness, and superficiality by impetuousness. 
Nowadays the work is wearing thin, but with Mr. 
Sumsion’s handling it became—as indeed the recital as 
a whole did—extremely enjoyable 

W. H. Harris, on Friday, gave some musicianly 
playing, first in two pieces of his own. The Prelude on 
a hymn-tune was delightful, the Fantasia at least 
interesting at a first hearing, although the texture 
seems to be thicker surely than it need be. The Toccata 
and Fugue in C, of Bach, was played with a fine sense of 
balance ; the Toccata particularly, with its gradual 
crescendo, had the feeling of real mastery. In the 
second half of his programme, Dr. Harris declined. We 
had the slow movement from Vaughan Williams's 
‘London’ Symphony—dull and ineffective on the 
organ—and a Handel arrangement. There was to have 
been one of the best of short movements in English 
organ music, Frank Bridge’s Adagio, but it was omitted. 
One final and small grumble: is it necessary to bring 
on and shut off the Tremulant in the middle of a phrase, 
as Dr. Harris did some four or five times ? 


ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR 
On November 12, a Festival Service was held. The 
chapel, radiant in its new beauty, was filled to its 
limits. The Eton and Windsor Choral Society, with a 
small string orchestra (and, unfortunately, drums, 
which refuse to blend with the organ) at the West end 
of the building, sang in a programme which included 


“How lovely are Thy dwellings fair,’ ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens,’ and instrumental music, with the slow move- 
ment of the Double Violin Concerto. Dr. Ley and 
Sir Walford Davies collaborated in the Overture to 
* Berenice ’ and the familiar Concerto in G minor of 
Handel, which opened and closed the service respec- 
tively. It was inevitable that one’s interest should 
focus as much on the rebuilt organ as on the music. 
[Ihe double-console certainly adds a new and some- 


times puzzling problem for the listener; and it was a 
curious experience—as well it might be, since it is the 
first occasion in our history—to disentangle the playing 
of the two organists. The contrast in their styles was 
interesting, and at times marked; and since it must 
have been almost as novel for them as for us, we may 
forgive them if there were some equally marked dis- 
agreements about tempo. Exactly how much this new 
device can contribute to organ music it would be hard 
to say lo the organ music of the past, nothing, of 
course, except greater ease in the playing of organ duets 

which, except for the fine example by Thiele, are not 
of much interest Yet it is conceivable that it might 
add a new factor to technique, if it were not so luxurious 
as to remain of necessity a rarity It was, however, 
designed not for organ but for Church music, as the 
whole instrument has been It is a typical Walford 
Davies organ, witha galaxy of lovely pianissimo registers, 
of which the uses will be apparent to anyone who is 
familiar with the tradition 

[he Concerto was played under circumstances dis- 
tracting enough to upset the least sensitive of organists 


An army of gentlemen with white wands, who had 
regulated the affairs of the congregation, and who 


numbered some irresponsible members, considered the 
organ music an occasion for talking, moving about, 
and scraping on the floor, and in the audience an exodus 
had begun. It was curious to observe how the organ 
became a stimulus to conversation. In pauses and 
during choral and other instrumental music people were 
silent ; but what could the organ be but a prelude or 


postlude to something else ? And so one naturally 





talks while one is waiting for the real music to begin, 
Sir Walford has a long way to go before he has trained 
his audience to respect the organ as a musical instru- 
ment. In the meantime, may we hope for other and 
more extended opportunities for hearing both himself 
and the organ at St. George’s Chapel ? A. I 


THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY SPECIAL CHOIR 

A programme of unaccompanied Motets of special 
interest is announced for December 15, at 8. Several of 
the items have been rarely performed in England. The 
programme includes the five-part Motets ‘ Christus 
Resurgens,’ and ‘ Justorum anime’ of di Lasso, 
Palestrina’s six-part ‘ Dum complerentur,’ two Choral 
Songs by Rachmaninov, and Reger’s ‘ Palm Sunday 
Morning.’ Instrumental relief will be provided by 
Haydn’s Quartet in D, Op. 76, No. 5, and the Variations 
from Schubert’s ‘Death and the Maiden’ Quartet. 
Admission to the Abbey is by ticket, which may be had 
on application to the Secretary, W.A.S.C., the Song 
School, The Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. (Stamped 
addressed envelope.) 


LEICESTER CATHEDRAL 

Mr. G. C. Gray has been appointed to succeed Dr 
Gordon Slater at Leicester Cathedral. Mr. Gray was a 
pupil of Dr. Bairstow, at York Minster, and held 
various posts in the North before going to St. Mary’s, 
Ipswich, his present post. He is a Mus. Bac. and 
F.R.C.O., and won the Lafontaine Prize in 1920. He 
has done excellent work as a choir-trainer and con- 
ductor in East Angiia, and is the founder of the Ipswich 
Bach Choir. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL SPECIAL ADVENT SERVICE 

On Tuesday, December 2, at 6, Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ 
will be sung with orchestral accompaniment. No 
tickets required. 


The combined choirs of Portsmouth and Guildford 
Cathedrals held a Festival of English Church Music at 
Portsmouth Cathedral on October 23. The works sung 
included an anthem by Weelkes, Byrd's ‘ O praise the 
Lord, ye saints above,’ Battishill’s ‘O Lord, look 
down,’ and Purcell’s ‘ Rejoice in the Lord.’ Mr. Pease, 
assistant-organist at Portsmouth Cathedral, accom- 
panied, and the conducting was shared between Mr 
Hugh Burry, of Portsmouth Cathedral, and Mr. J. A 
Sowerbutts, of Guildford Cathedral. The Festival was 
announced to be repeated at Guildford Cathedral on 
November 12. 

The Committee of the Organists’ Benevolent League 
has just received a final instalment of £20 15s. from 
Mr. Herbert Westerby on account of the profits result- 
ing from the sale of his book, ‘ The Complete Organ 
Recitalist,’ thus bringing the total amount received from 
this source to the handsome sum of {100 15s. In view 
of the desire of the Committee to signalise the ‘ coming 
of age’ of the League during the present year, and of 
the special efforts being made to increase the invested 
funds in celebration of the event, such a generous con- 
tribution is especially welcomed at this particular time 

At Bath Abbey, on October 30, four hundred singers 
took part in a Festival arranged by the Diocesan Choral 
Association and the Bath Organists’ Association. The 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were sung to Parry in D, 
and the music included also Bach’s Chorale, ‘ My soul, 
now praise thy Maker,’ and a setting of the Te Deum 
specially written by Basil Harwood. Canon T. H. 
Davies, Precentor of Wells Cathedral, conducted, Mr 


H. J. Davies was sub-conductor, and Mr. A. E. New 
accompanied. The organ was reinforced by brass and 
drums. 


The three-manual Father Willis organ at St. Mary’s, 
Southampton, built in 1879, is to be modernised by 
Messrs. Henry Willis. The same firm is building a 
three-manual for the Seventh Church of Christ, Scientist, 
London, to a specification drawn up in consultation 
with Dr. Harold Darke. 
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Parts 1 and 2 of Haydn’s ‘Creation’ were sung at St. 
Stephen’s Church, East Putney, on October 22, by an 
augmented choir, conducted by Mr. Frank Uppington. 
Mr. David Hayward was organist. Bach’s ‘ Sleepers, 
wake! ’ part of the fifty-first Cantata, for soprano solo, 
and two movements from Mozart’s D minor Pianoforte 
Concerto (Mr. Herbert Childs), were announced for 
performance on December 11. These are the first two 
of a series of special musical recitals. 


“se, 


At St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, occasional ser- 
vices of special music have been inaugurated by Mr. 
George Vickerman. On November 2, the choir sang 
Bach's ‘ Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ Dvorak’s ‘ Blessed 


Jesu,’ and Charles Wood’s ‘ Hail, gladdening Light.’ 
Mr. Cecil Cope, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, sang 


‘Hallelujah ’ from Bach’s Cantata No. 29, and Schu- 
bert’s ‘ Litany,’ and Mr. Vickerman played organ solos 


Largest Ontiyer Pipe Organ in the World, 


an Diego, Cal.—1I 


THE OPEN 





There was a very large congregation at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Glasgow, on October 25, for a Festival 
Service given under the auspices of the Glasgow and 


Galloway Diocesan Choral Association. The choir 
numbered over six hundred. The Canticles were 
sung to a setting by Brewer, and the anthem was 


Goss’s ‘ The Glory of the Lord.’ Walmisley’s Te Deum 
in D closed the service. Mr. John Pullein conducted, 
and Mr. Patrick Shannon was the organist. 


Three hundred singers from about twenty churches 
in the Chichester Diocese took part in a Festival 
at the Cathedral on October 25. The Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis were sung to Vaughan Williams’s 
setting in C, and the anthem was Weldon’s ‘ O praise 
God in His holiness.’ Dr. M. P. Conway, the Cathedral 
organist, conducted, his assistant, Mr. Robert Groves, 
accompanying 





AIR ORGAN AT SAN DIEGO, CONCERNING WHICH A LETTER APPEARED 


IN OUR SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


An enterprising series of recitals is being given at 
St. John’s Church, Spencer Hill, Wimbledon, on Satur- 
days at 5.45. The players for December are Mr. Arthur 
R. Saunders, Mr. E. Percy Hallam, and Mr. Nicholas 
Choveaux (organist of St. John’s). Mr. Choveaux’s 
programme will be devoted to Bach, and will include 
two Cantatas ‘Sing we the Birth’ (No. 122) and 
‘Blessed morn’ (No. 151). 

At Christchurch Cathedral, Auckland, New Zealand, 
a Diocesan Festival recently took place, with eighteen 
choirs, comprising over two hundred and fifty singers. 
The Canticles were sung to a setting by Lee Williams, 
and the anthems were S. S. Wesley’s ‘ Lead me, Lord ’ 
and Martin Shaw’s ‘ With a voice of singing.’ Mr. F. 
Bullock was the conductor, and Dr. J. C. Bradshaw 
accompanied. 


At Holy Trinity Church, Nottingham, on Novem- 
ber 9, Cowen’s Cantata, ‘ He giveth His beloved sleep.’ 
was sung under the direction of Mr. C. E. Blyton 
Dobson. Madame Ethel Parkin was the soloist. 





Ten parish choirs (two hundred and fifty voices) 
affiliated to the School of English Church Music, joined 


forces in a Festival at Ringwood Parish Church on 
October 18. Somervell’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
was sung, and the anthem was a chorale of Bach’s. 
Dr. Sydney Nicholson conducted, and Mr. A. M. 
Woodward accompanied. 


Elgar's ‘ The Spirit of England’ was sung at Brighton 
Parish Church on Armistice Day by the Parish Church 
choir, with Dr. Chastey Hector at the organ. Dr. 
Hector also played Sullivan’s ‘In Memoriam’ Over- 
ture, and Watling’s ‘Marche Héroique.’ It is worthy of 
mention that ‘The Spirit of England’ is performed 
every Armisticetide at this Church. 

The organ at Sir Anthony Browne’s School, Brent- 
wood, has been rebuilt by Messrs. Henry Willis, and 
was opened on November 7, by Dr. Stanley Marchant, 
with a programme that included Maurice Greene’s 
Voluntary in C minor, the Finale from Mendelssohn's 
first Sonata, and Elgar’s Imperial March. 
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Christ’s Hospital—the famous Blue-Coat School—is 
to have a new organ. It will be built by Messrs. Rush- 
worth & Dreaper, and will be a five-manual, with a 
hundred and two draw-stops 


rhe Leicester Bach Choir, at the second performance 

of its third season, sang the motets ‘ Be not afraid,’ 

Come, Jesu, come,’ and some chorales, conducted by 

Dr. Gordon Slater, who also played two Chorale Pre- 

ludes, the G minor Fantasia and Fugue, and the Dorian 
Toccata and Fugue 


Over four hundred singers, representing nearly 
twenty choirs, took part in the Diocesan Festival at 
Chelmsford Cathedral, on October 14 rhe Canticles 
were sung to Hylton Stewart, in F, and the anthem was 
Ouseley’s ‘ From the rising of the sun Dr. Svdney 
Nicholson conducted, and F. R. Frye accompanied 


Mr. Harry Goss-Custard recently opened the three- 
manual organ, rebuilt by Messrs. Willis, at the Roval 
Seamen’s Orphanage, Liverpool His programme in 
cluded Elgar's ‘ Imperial March,’ Franck’s Pastorale, 
the ‘ St. Anne Fugue, & 





Brahms’'s ‘Requiem’ was performed at Farnham 
Parish Church, on Armistice Dav, by the choir of the 
Bourne Music Club, conducted by Mr. T. G. Jenkins 
Mr. G. ( Macklin accompanied on the organ, and 
drums were played by Miss Lushington 

rhe new organ at Byker Presbyterian Church, New- 
castle-on-Tvne. was ope ned on October 29 by Mr 
J. M. Preston, who played the Overture to ‘ Samson, 
Matthison-Hansen’s Symphony No. 5, Alan Gray’s 
Fantasia on ‘ O Filii et Filia,’ & 


Havdi Creation’ was sung at the Trinity Wesleyan 
Church, ISimberley, S. Africa, by the Orpheus Choir 
Mr. John Rees conducted, and Mr. Frank Proudman 
was at the orga rhe local press speaks highly of the 





Carols \ be sung in Southwark Cathedral on 
December 27, at 3, by the Cathedral choi 


Westminster ’ writes asking if advance notices can 
be given of special recitals and musical services. He 
ntions two recent events that he missed for lack of 
h information. We can only reply that we include 
in this part of the journal all notices of the kind that 


reach us. Will readers kindly help us (and themselves 
by keeping us informed And will they note that we 
» to pr t on the first of the month in which the 
urt pp but in the t 1 week of the mont! 
before [his obvious fact seems to be forgotten by 
I enders of news matt I items that reach us 
before the 15th of the month stand the best chance of 
wr? 


RECITALS 


Mr. Guy Michell, St. Matthew's, Worthin 


{ oncerto 


No 2 Hai lel ochnerzo Fugue Lema Be nedic- 
tion and ‘ Now thank we all,’ Karg-Elert ; Allegretto 
i fenholn 

Mr \. |. Foster, St. Paul Weston-super-Mar« 
Overture in D minor, Hand ldvll Ihe Sea 
Herbert Arnold Smith Imperial March, E£lgai 


Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, Bac/ 

Mr. Leonard G. Allen, Overstrand Church—Overture 
te Ning Arthur Purcell Jesu, Jovy of man’s 
desiring,’ Bach Three Pieces, MacDowell March 
on Handel's ‘ Lift up your heads,’ Guilmant 

Miss Muriel Gore, Congregational Church, Herne Bay 
Scenes in Northumberland, F. H. WV Z; Summer 
Sketches. Lemare ; Fantasy on ( ampion's ‘ Baby- 
lon’s streams,’ W. H. Han 

Mr. C. S. Richards, Wotton-under-Edge Parish Church 
—Gothique Suite, Boéllmann ; Prelude on ‘ Martyr- 
dom,’ Parry; Fugue in D, Bach; Communion, 
Vierne 


> yen ye 





Mr. H. Moreton, Plymouth Guildhall—Allegro in Dj 
Stanford ; Caprice, Wolstenholme ; Introduction ang 
Toccata, Walond ; Imperial March, Elgar. 


Dr. Arthur W. Pollitt, St. Lawrence Jewry—Rhapsod\ Word 
Bryson ; Four Sinfonias from the Cantatas, Bach 
Allegro (Sonata in G), Elgar; Prelude, Fugue, ang Lox 


Variation, Franck ; Caprice Héroique, Bonnet. 

Mr. J. Almond, St. Martin’s, Croydon—Sonata No. 2 
Guilmant Cantiléne in A flat, Wolstenholme 
Andante tranquillo and Allegretto, Stanford ; Gran 
Choeur No. 2, Hollins 

Mr. Geoffrey Sayers, Parish Church, Great Yarmouth 
Fuga in D minor, Mendelssohn ; Fantasia in E, Lyon} 
Rhapsody in D minor, Rowle) prcas 

Mr. Charles Stott, Aberdeen Art Gallery—Toccata @ 
Concerto, Lema: Entrata and Canzona (Partita iq 
E), Kayrg-Elert Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach} 

Fiat Lux, Dub 
Dr. Eric H. Thiman, Chingford Parish Church—Polor 


aise, Double, and Badinerie (Suite in B minor), ang Vg 
} > > > A . 
three Chorale Preludes, Bach ; Rhapsody ne. BLO 
Howells; Vuneral March and Seraphic Hym -9— 
Guilmant u 
r > » « 
Mr. J. D. Macrae, St. Peter's, Lutton Place—Introdu A 


tion and Allegro (Sonata No. 1), Guilmant ; Fugu -e— 
in E flat, Bach Chorale Prelude, ‘ St. Peter,’ Darke f P- 


Mr. Joseph C. Cox, St. Thomas a Becket, Wandswortl 


S.W foccata in F, Bach ; Rhapsody No. 3, Sai y | 
Saén Fantaisie Rustique, Wolstenholme ; Sonate |-—— 
No. 1, Mendelssohn; Finale in D flat, Fra ? 


Collection in aid of St. Dunstan’s, /6 Os. 6d.) 
Dr. M. P. Conway, Union Church, Queen Squar 





Brighton—Carillon in B flat, Wolstenholme ; Rhay 
sody in F, Saint-Saéns ; Preludes on Hymn-Tunes 
Rhosvmedre,’ Vaughan William York,’ Chai 


Wood and ‘ St. Michael, J hn E. West; Prelud 
and Fugue in C minor, Baci 
Dr. William Prendergast, Winchester Cathedral— 


5 
Fugue in C minor, Back Eventide,’ G. ]. Bennett 2) oc 
Prelude, Clévambault ; Carillon, Boéllmann. e 
Mr. Clifford A. Brown, St. Martin’s, Croydon—Fugu 
in G minor, Bach ; Angelus and Bourrée et Musette 


Karg-Elert Imperial March, Elga) Finale in | 





Shuman) . 
‘ " ~"45 
Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow os 
Ciacona, Pachelbe! Iwo Chorale Preludes, Bac/ 
Fantasia Sonata Rheinberger Cantiléne at 
. 


Fanfare Fuguée, de S vat 





Mr. James Crowther, St. Ann’s, Manchester—Suit 
from ‘ Bonduca,’ Purcell Prelude and Fugue in G 
Bacl Festal Postlude Alleluva,’ Faul 

Mr. Walter S. Vale, St. Martin’s, Croydon—Fantas 
in G, Bac/ Partita on ‘ O Gott, du frommer Gott 
Bach; Pastorale, Kulla Pastoral Sonata, Ri 
} 





Dr. Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church—Pre 
ambulum Festivum and Bourrée and Musette, Karz 











Elert ; Prelude, Lied, and Postlude, Vierne Pian 
forte Concerto in A minor Soloist, Mr. Norn 
Mapk 
Mr. Gatty Sellars, Wesley Church, Plymouth—<Alleer 
\ppassionata Sonata No. 5), Guilmant; Suit ba 
Gothique, B Umani Fugue in G minor, Bac/ Sy 
At the Temple Gates,’ Sella —s - 
Mr. Reginald A Jevons, Clapham Congregationa 
Church Harmonies du Soir,’ Karg-Elert ; Fantasi 
and Toccata in D minor, Stanford Toccata in C and 
Adagio in A minor, Bach Elegy, Bairstow. 





Mr. Frank Wright, St. Lawrence Jewry—Sonata No. 5 
Rheinberge Prelude on ‘ Eventide,’ Parry ; Fugue 
in C, Buxtehude Cradle Song, Harvev Grace Finale 
Symphony No. 1), Vierine 





\PPOINTMENTS 
Mr. Frank W. Grove, choirmaster and organist, St 
James the Greater, Walthamstow, F 
Mr. Sydney Trick, choirmaster and organist, Congr 
gational Church, Church End, Finchley 
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THE FIELD FOR SMALL ORCHESTRAS 
By Rospert H. Hutt 

‘Fortunately there are signs of a reaction in 
favour of the chamber orchestra, though no such 
organization is as yet safely launched. The size 
of the modern full orchestra is rapidly reaching a 
stage which it is impossible financially to maintain. 

Will the day ever come when mere size will 
have nothing to do with music ? ’—(‘ The New 
Music,’ by George Dyson.) 

The size of the modern full orchestra is a problem 
which still confronts us. <A relation between mere 
size and music continues to be mistakenly assumed. 
On the other hand, within the six years which 
hav- elapsed since the publication of Dr. Dyson’s 
book, the reaction in favour of the chamber 
orchestra as an alternative means has been pro- 
gressively established. This welcome movement 
has now extended sufficiently to justify comment 
in at least two aspects. 

In the first place the altered condition prompts 
he question whether we are nearer than before 
o the possibility of hearing certain orchestral 
works played with the proportion of executants 
for which they were originally designed. 

There are full orchestras to-day, some of them 
famous, whose size, as distinct from the ability 
they often possess, is proclaimed asa virtue. They 
play, among other music, works whose true 
presentation belongs more properly to a smaller 
body. The danger is that in concentrating over- 
much upon factors of volume the performance, 
thrilling though it may be, amounts to a distortion. 
The sensibilities of the listener, like the finer points 
of the composer's speech, become blunted in such 
conditions. Gradations of tone and dramatic 
eatures tend to become greatly exaggerated. The 
gain in excitement too frequently involves a dis- 
regard of essential artistic subtleties. This crux 
is not confined to the music of any special period. 
It can apply to the work of Brahms no less than 
to that of Bach. At the worst the impression is 
unw-eldy in the extreme. Even in conditions 
comparatively favourable the music is made to 
voice itself on a scale quite foreign to the degree 
which the composer had in mind. 

Here, surely, is an opportunity for the chamber 
orchestra to redress the balance. The advance, 
both in number and quality, of these miniature 
bands provides a ready means to correct the 
present-day emphasis upon size, and to set forth 
what is, properly speaking, chamber music in its 
true proportions. The immediate benefits to the 
music, consequent upon a strict observance of this 
policy, have been sufficiently obvious to preclude 
criticism that such a design is consciously archaic. 
Indeed, the question of archaism cannot be said 
to arise in this connection. The quarrel is not 
with the nature of the instruments, but with their 
numbers when those numbers are unsuited to the 
occasion. The full orchestra has a large field 
which can be accurately described as its own. 
Within that area there is sufficient scope for variety 
without having recourse to the invasion of other 
territory. 

The second aspect meriting discussion is con- 
cerned with the advisability for greater enterprise 
in the choice of works performed by chamber 
orchestras. The existing music suitable for these 
organizations covers a wide range admitting no 





lack of variety. Yet the possibilities which this 
literature affords are partially defeated by two 
factors. The first is found in a distinct tendency 
to concentrate upon a limited and proved number 
of chamber compositions which, however admirable 
in themselves, lose something through needless 
repetition. The second peculiarity is to specialise 
overmuch in the music of one composer or one 
period. 

These characteristics are not exclusive to 
chamber orchestras, but for some reason narrow- 
ness of choice takes on a more aggravated form in 
that connection than elsewhere. The artistic loss 
is as needless as it is great. For example, among 
the chamber works of Bach, Handel, and Mozart 
there is to be found a standard of excellence which, 
with certain reservations, is noticeable in composi- 
tions at present little played. Unfortunately, a 
curious perversity of selection manifests itself in 
the recurring pertormances of well-known items 
coupled with an inclination to disregard music less 
known but not less meritorious. A similar spirit 
is responsible for the appearance, again and again, 
of a handful of pianoforte concertos. In both 
respects the long establishment of an evil tradition 
does not justify its continued existence. 

The limitation referred to exists also in regard 
to the attitude towards contemporary music. An 
instance is revealed concerning Delius’s writings 
forsmallorchestra. ‘ On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring’ requires no defence as a work of art; 
of its kind it isagem. But though Delius’s music 
as a whole hardly suffers from excessive attention 
in this country—notwithstanding a recent Festival 

—this idyll enjoys a comparative frequency of 
production which might reasonably be extended 
to some of its companions. ‘A Song before 
Sunrise’ is among the most enchanting pieces 
written by Delius, yet infrequent performances 
continue to be its fate. The‘ Air and Dance’ has 
been played to a certain extent within the last few 
months; on the other hand, ‘Summer Night on 
the River’ is more seldom heard. 

The problem furnished by this alternate devotion 
and neglect cannot lightly be dismissed. It is not 
clear why, in regard to a group of works closely 
approximating one another in artistic worth, two 
should be taken and the others left. The most 
obvious solution lies in the suggestion that it is a 
human failing to concentrate upon what is known. 
Musically, this explanation scarcely vindicates the 
practice. Whatever may be the reason for the 
pursuit the results provide ground for a plea for 
more consistent enterprise in the choice of such 
music. Reform is unlikely to be immediate, but 
it is not therefore less urgent. 


VOCAL METHODS 
By Percy Jupp 

Most musicians have at some time other 
visited one of those establishments where studios 
may be hired for practice and teaching. The few 
whose nerves are strong enough to enable them to 
remain sane for any length of time amid the 
indescribable din which is generally going on 
therein, will have noticed that the occupants of 
many of the rooms were making more or less 
strenuous efforts to learn to sing. They will have 
noticed further that there is apparently an endless 
variety of ways in which singing can be learnt—by 


or 
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ah-ing, ee-ing, oo-ing, Ow-ing, even me-ow-ing ; 
by aspirating, vocalising, and nasalising ; in fact, by 
anything from humming to gargling. It is to 
be remarked that many of these students are 
obviously not aiming at the same result ; indeed, 
assuming that beauty of tone is one of their objects, 
there is a marked divergence of opinion as to what 
that beauty consists of. 

Now while it is natural that there should be 
considerable variety in methods of teaching singing, 
it certainly does not seem reasonable that there 
hould be more than one correct method of 
emitting the voice in singing ; consequently there 
should at least be uniformity of aim. It is evident 
then that many of these methods of voice pro- 
duction must be wrong physiologically as well as 
musically. There is plenty of exact information 
available regarding the structure and function of 
the vocal organs, and a comparison of popular 
ideas of voice training with this data should show 
where much teaching goes astray. 

One of the most popular methods at present is 
that in which the student’s attention is directed 
to getting what is usually called ‘ forward pro- 
duction ’ or ‘ forward placing’; the idea being to 
obtain more resonance in the nasal cavities or in 
the front of the mouth, or in both places. This, 
of course, can only be done by physical means, 
and a moment’s thought will make it clear that 
it can only be attempted by suitable direction of 
the tone. The tone must find some way out, and 
its normal exit is the mouth, the cavity of which 
acts as a resonator. The singer can alter the size 
and shape of the resonator, he can close it partially 
or entirely, or he can divert the tone into the nose 
if he wishes, but he has no other control over the 
breath once it has passed between the vocal cords 


and become tone. If he sends the tone through 
the nose, the result is nasal tone, not nasal reso- 
nance The fact is, the latter cannot be obtained 


by direct means, it being nothing but sympathetic 
vibration of the air in the nasal cavities set up by 
the resonance in the mouth. 

Ihe theory has been advanced that the sound- 
waves must be directed against the hard palate, 
from whence apparently they ricochet out of the 
mouth—like a pebble on the surface of a pond ; 
but as the sound waves of voices range approxi- 
mately from 15-ft. to 1-ft. in length, this is out 
of the question. Moreover the velocity of sound 
great (1,090-ft. a second at 32° Fahrenheit) 
that while the singer is thinking about placing 
the tone ‘ forward’ it has reached the other end 
of a good-sized hall instead of the roof of his mouth. 
It is clear then, that the theory of ‘ forward’ 
production and placing is quite unsupported by 
facts 

\ similar example of 
found in the way in which many teachers treat 
the registers of the and the notes of un- 
certain pitch, quality, and volume often found at 
their junctions (breaks In dealing, for instance, 
with a female voice, they will fix a definite pitch 
at which the changes from chest to medium and 
medium to head register must take place, and will 
instruct the pupil to change register at these points, 
giving her as guide a description of the sensations 
they say should experience in each register. 
It will be noticed that the pupil’s attention is thus 
diverted from criticising the note as a note to 
But, in addition 


iS SO 


misdirected energy is 


voict 


she 


feeling for physical sensations, 








to this, there is a far more serious error. It is noy 
universally agreed that the organs concerned ji 
the fixing of pitch are not, and cannot be brought 
under the direct control of the will. The singer 
has no perception of the muscular action whic! 
enables him to sing any particular note; all hy 
does consciously is to realise mentally the pitch 
of that note, and the correct tension of the voca 
cords follows automatically. Conscious contr 
of registers is consequently an attempt at direct 
interference with this mechanism. ‘ Breaks’ ar 
commonly treated by training downwards th 
register above the notes affected. This process 
is, of course, similar to that just described, and is 
just as great a violation of the principle of menta 
control of pitch. It cannot cure breaks, since it 
avoids the cause of the trouble—weakness at th 
pitch concerned of the muscles controlling th 
vocal cords, causing the approximation of th 
latter to be imperfect and without sufficient 
firmness to withstand the pressure of the breath 

The idea is current that greater pressure « 
breath is needed for high notes than for low notes 
The only evidence supporting this theory seems 
to be the strenuous efforts which tight-throate 
singers have to make for the emission (or shoul 
we say eviction ?) of their top notes. All th 
scientific evidence points to the fact that pitcl 
is obtained solely by the larynx. It is certainly 
impossible to detect any such variation of breath 
pressure in the voice or attitude of a really goo 
singer ; on the other hand it is quite apparent ir 
a bad one. It appears, then, that those wh 
advocate this theory have based their conclusions 
on bad singing. 

Another example of this failure to realise the 
independence of breath-pressure and pitch occurs 
when a singer relies on variation of pressure for 


obtaining distinctness of notes in rapid runs 
This distinctness depends upon the automati 
adjustment of the tension of the vocal cords 


guided by the ear, certainly not upon the pressur 
of the breath. If this principle is ignored, smooth- 
ness in quick passages becomes impossible. 
Many teachers are obsessed with some idea 
regarding a particular branch of vocal technique 
resonators, diction, &c., and 
can think of nothing else. In teaching, they ar 
so engrossed with their pet theories that they 
frequently forget to listen, and even when they 
do, their attention is limited to noticing to what 


such as breathing, 


extent the pupil conforms to their idée fixe. The 
inadequacy of such teaching does not need 
pointing out. Ideas of this sort have often no 


sound basis in fact; indeed, many of them are so 
fantastic as to make one doubt the sanity or 
sincerity of the people who take them up. One 
of the best-known teachers in London, now 
deceased, used to tell his pupils to sing long notes 
on the vowel ‘ ee’ and at the same time to describe 
in front of them with a movement of the right 
hand and arm a circle of about 1IS8-in. diameter 
the centre being at about the level of the throat 
This, he said, improved breath control. To 
pupil who asked how this came about, he refused 
any explanation, and at once changed the subject 
This may seem an extreme example, but it is n 
more far-fetched than a great deal of modern 
teaching. 

In considering 
modern methods 


these few typical specimens 0! 
of teaching, we are struck by 
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the consistency with which they avoid the real 
problem—the training of the larynx and the 
development of purely mental control of the vocal 
organs. Everything seems to be done to distract 
the student’s attention from this, the most 
difficult and most important branch of his training. 
None of the theories alluded to above are excep- 
tional; there are hundreds of teachers spreading 
them every day—a formidable obstacle in the way 
of any revival of good singing. 








Letters 


CHOIRBOYS 
Sir,—With reference to letter in 
your November issue, perhaps the views of one who isa 
priest, an organist, and who has a fair knowledge of 
scouting may be of interest to your readers 
Scouting aims at teaching a boy, inter 
mtrol, discipline, and good manners, so that actually 
should, in this respect, be an advantage for a choir- 
master to have Scouts in his choir rhe Scout move- 
ment, however, like most other things, is liable to abuse 
nd it nearly always happens that choirboys 
are members of a troop which is exceptionally well run 
they are the most troublesome boys in the choir I 
have, indeed, come to the conclusion that it is practi- 
illy impossible for a boy to be both a satisfactory 
member of a choir and also, at the same time, a Scout, 
ind, contrary to Choirmaster’s experience I have 
found that when a boy has to make a choice between 
the two attractions, he generally prefers the choir 
ertainly a boy should never be allowed to join an 
troop one that is not definitely connected 
with a churcl 
With your correspondent, I hold that a boy's time 
is far too occupied nowadays. Our education authori- 
tres esper ially concerned with secondary ° 
education) are proportion, and, in 
the importance they attach to crowding a boy’s even 
ings with homework, are in danger of forgetting that 
there are other interests (such as that of singing) which 
have a profound psychological value in the training of 
a boy. Ihe headmaster of a Central School in this 
neighbourhood recently advised one of our boys to 
leave the choir on the ground that, owing to his school 
work, he had no time for it Again, a parent of another 
of our boys objected to an additional practice because 
of the amount of homework his son had todo. The solo 
boy of the choir has to miss two out of three practices 
because his head-master has told him he must attend 
certain evening classes. I would maintain that two to 
three hours choir-practice a week has a far more bene- 
ficial effect, in the long run, on the training of a boy’s 
mind and character, than twice that amount of time 
spent in the cramming of ‘ knowledge’ into his head 
A parish priest should do all in his power to support 
a choirmaster in his work, which is becoming increas 
ingly difficult nowadays. He should insist on undivided 
allegiance to the choir, and should himself take an 
active interest in the boys, both during the time they 
are members of the choir, and also, what is so important, 
when the time comes for them to leave, and during the 
difficult vears ahead of them Yours, &¢ 


to the Editor 


AS SCOUTS 
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St. Barnabas’ Vicarage, THE Rev E. H. KNELI 
Southfields, S.W.18 Late Organist of Trinity College 
Oxford 
S1r,—Your correspondent, ‘ Choirmaster,’ is not 


alone in having suffered at the hands of Boy Scouts. I 
too have found them more nuisance than they are 
worth. and divided interest are very 
evident, and the less said about obedience and punctual 
attendance the better. I should also like to draw at- 
tention to the persistence with which Boy Scouts go 
camping at the week-ends, denuding without com- 
punction the ranks of their own church choir, and not 


Restlessness 





increasing, so far as I have observed, the attendance 
at any other church. 

The root of the matter seems to be that the move- 
ment is not a religious organization The Scoutmastetr 
need not be a churchman, not even a church-goer 
Though a troop may be attached to a church, that 
church has no jurisdiction over it. A Scoutmaster can, 
and not infrequently does, totally disregard the wishes 
of the incumbent. In the face of this it is difficult to 
understand the preference of the clergy for Scouts, 
when there are other and well-trained organizations for 
boys’ welfare, of avowedly religious aims, and in which 
the clergy have a definite place and clearly defined 
powers I do not think I have been exceptionally 
fortunate in my experience of the Church Lads’ Brigade 
and the Bovs’ Brigade, but in two of the churches where 
I have been organist, the officers of these 
always gave me their whole-hearted co-operation, and 
were most anxious to attach their boys to the church 
and its activities The consequence was that I never 
lacked choristers, their attendance counting as part of 
their brigade duties Their choir work also made them 
eligible for certain badges. There arose no ‘ conflict of 
loyalties’ such as your correspondent complains of, 
for loyalty to the Brigade is loyalty to the church 

‘ Choirmaster ’ asks, ‘ What is to be our attitude ? 
Well, it seems to me that if clergy 
of boys’ organizations would co-operate to place befor 
the boys the ideal of ‘ Churchmanship first,’ the diffi 
Yours, &€ 

CHOIRMISTRESS 


bodie Ss 


organists, and officers 


culties would be solved 


Sir,— Being both an organist and Scoutmaster myself, 
I read ‘ Choirmaster’s ’ letter in your November issue 
with great interest Perhaps I should explain that 
before becoming actively interested in the Scout 


movement, | was for some years choirmaster and 
organist of a seaside parish Church, where nearly all the 
choirboys were either Scouts or Wolf-cubs At first | 


annoved Sundays in the 


was when, on important 
summer, half my choirboys would be away in camp 
But by getting to know the Scoutmaster and his aims 


and objects, and by looking at the thing from the / 
point of view (and the boy is our first consideration, 
isn't he my outlook altered Incidentally, what a 
splendid chance those Sundays with a depleted choit 
gave the congregation ! 

Choirmaster writes I 
itself that, I think, explains his 
There is no doubt that 
that it attracts the boy tremendously 
him (I speak after some experience 
classes of bovs) an immense amount of 
‘ Choirmaster should get into touch with the 
Scouters who are running his Church troop and have a 
frank discussion with them as to their aims and objects 
and explain to them his point of view, too. This co 
operation should get over the difficulty of troop 
meetings clashing with choir practices, and do away 
with any harmful ‘ conflict of lovalties 


nothing of Scouting 
ittitude towards it 
Scouting has come to stay 
and that it does 
with different 


know 


good 


With frank discussion between the parties most 
of the difficulties would vanish Some choirmasters 
might even become Scoutmasters too—and what a 


splendid thing that would be !—Yours, & 
St. Michael's College, STANLEY THORNI 
Tenbury, Worcs Organist and M maste? 


SIR rhe letter in your November issue concerning 
choirboys as Boy Scouts,’ by ‘ Choirmaster,’ was very 
interesting to me 

I have no first-hand knowledge of the Boy 
movement, but I have always noted a difference in any 
of my choirboys who Scouts, and I came 
to the conclusion long ago that the Scout movement 
does not help a boy to become a reliable chorister 

It is not that the ideals of the movement are 
wrong, but that the leaders of the movement are 
inefficient. 

I have often remarked to the priest at my church 

(who has been a Scoutmaster) about the behaviour of 


Scout 


bec ome 
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certain boys who are Scouts, and I have been| from choir-work by counter-attractions. As to the 
told by him that they were doing things against the| question of choirs and Scout troops in general 


Scout spirit. 

Nevertheless, I have always noticed that Scout 
choirboys resent discipline, lose enthusiasm for their 
choir work, and have no sense of duty 

I have never once known a Scout choirboy to forego 
a week-end camp for the sake of his choir, whereas other 
boys have repeatedly sacrificed week-end outings and 
other attractions, in spite of their parents urging them 
to give the choir a miss 

I have had just recently two boys who are nearly 
always turning up late. They are both Scouts 

On the other hand, I also have a number of boys 
who are members of the C.L.B. I have nothing but 
praise for this association, and I would never discourage 
any of my boys from joining it 

here is the understanding with them that, as choir- 
boys, they must be at their choir work first, and they 
are the most loyal of all my boys. They seem to know 
how to co-operate in maintaining a healthy discipline, 
and do their work without a grouse or grudge. 

As I write I can remember a saying of my own choir- 
master’s, when I was a boy. It seemed that he found 
Scouting and choir work an unhappy mixture. Often 
did I hear him remark : ‘ If ever I get any trouble, it’s 
always from the Scouts ! ’—Yours, & 

A YouNG CHOIRMASTER. 


Sir,—It surprises me that ‘ Choirmaster’ has only 
now awakened to the fact that the average group of 
healthy small boys is generally restless. But has he 
never heard of the proverbial naughtiness of choirboys ? 

Choirmaster’ fears for the extinction of the church 
choir. As a matter of fact, the church choir has been 
‘dying ’ for donkey’s years, and will be as dead as the 
dodo when small boys cease to be the engaging young 
animals that they are to-day 

But to blame the Scout movement for this sudden 
‘demoralisation ’ sounds suspiciously like prejudice 
I can hardly credit that the troop at ‘ Choirmaster’s ’ 
church is conducted on anything but exemplary lines, 
as the Scout movement exists not as a medium to give 
naughty boys a good time, but rather as a means to 
develop the best that is in every boy.—Yours, &c., 

48, Taylor Road, EDWARD BRETT. 

Wallington, Surrey 


Sir,—Once again the perennial question of choir- 
boys and scouting has come up in your columns. 
rhat it is possible to combine the two interests in 
the busy life of the modern boy has been demonstrated 
over and over again. It is simply a question of 
co-operation and understanding between choirmaster 
and Scoutmaster. Where things do not work smoothly 
the fault may be only on one side, but more often it is 
on both 
The Scout may prove an ideal chorister, and the 
chorister may be an ideal Scout 
That scouting does not preclude good singing can be 
proved by the high standard reached at the annual 
Scouts’ Competitive Musical Festival held at the 
Royal College of Music each November. It is obvious 
that many of the best competitors are also choir-boys, 
-Yours &c., SYDNEY H. NICHOLSON 
(H.Q. Commissioner for Music, Boy Scouts’ Association). 


In closing this correspondence we add that the letter 
from ‘Choirmistress’ touches on a vital point that 
seems to have escaped other writers, namely, the fact that 
a Scoutmaster need not be a Churchman. This is of 
course inevitable in an organization that is undenomina- 
tional: but it may lead to an unfortunate state of 
things when a number of choir-boys belong to a Scout 
troop under the control of a Scoutmaster who is not 
a Churchman, and who may even be more or less hostile 
to the Church. Our own experience of Scouts and 
C.L.B. members is similar to that of ‘ Choirmistress.’ 
Almost invariably the Brigade boys were more amenable 
to discipline; and they were less frequently withdrawn 


however, Dr. Nicholson is right in pointing out that the 
solution is to be found in friendly co-operation betweer 
those in charge of two bodies.—EDITorR.} 


THE FUTURE OF THE PROVINCIAL MUSICAI 
FESTIVAL 

Sir,—The Norwich Festival, just over, has brought 
into prominence a point of view with regard to provin 
cial festivals in large cities which for years has been 
exercising the minds of many thoughtful musicians. 

The severe criticisms from our local press, as well as 
from that of many of our best-known musical critics 
with reference to the playing of the orchestra (however 
much or little deserved), have produced a feeling of 
unrest and insecurity for the future of these festivals 
among many local people, which may, I think, lead to 
considerable difficulty in the future, unless criticism 
is diverted into the right channels. 

It was, I think, the gradual awakening of local 
musical people to the realisation that the imported 
orchestra was not the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, as adver 
tised, but one got together for the occasion, that hurt 
their pride and inclined them to be more critical than 
the results merited. 

Fully to understand this attitude it must be realised 
that Norwich can boast of one of the oldest orchestral 
societies in the kingdom, in addition to which a Muni 
cipal orchestra is now in existence. 

The present development of what may be termed 
a national orchestra by the B.B.C. (which I imagine 
would not be available for outside engagements, even 
if from a monetary point of view it was possible) has 
I think, brought into prominence the importance of 
decentralisation as regards orchestras. 

There are at Norwich many exceilent string players 
of considerable experience—some of whom were trained 
as Norfolk scholars at the Royal College of Music—who 
take no part in the festival. 

I feel sure that if the nucleus of the festival orchestra 
was chosen locally, and subjected to the same intensive 
training by the conductor-in-chief as is the case with the 
chorus, money would be saved, local interest in the 
festival extended, and beyond all, an ever increasing 
number of orchestral players would be available. 

Other changes will, doubtless, be suggested, but it is 
the question of the orchestra which at present is the 
subject of the greatest discussion.—Yours, &c 

Norwich. FRANK BATEs. 

AN ADJUDICATING POINT AT BLACKPOOL 

S1r,—At the Blackpool Festival, in the Church choir, 
male-voice class, one choir used the old pointing of the 
Cathedral Psalter, whilst the other choirs used the new 
method of pointing. This was mentioned by the 
judge as his first remark in his adjudication, when he 
placed the choir fourth, or last, awarding them 82 
marks as against 90 to the winners, only 8 marks divid- 
ing the four. 

This choir was evidently penalised for using the old 
method of pointing. But surely the competition is a 
test of skill, and not of what method of pointing 
happens to please a particular judge; for no special 
method is stated in the rules. 

Finally, the more I see of musical Festivals the more 
I realise what a handicap it is for a competitor to sing 
first, especially in a large entry.—Yours, &c., 

H. W. Rosinson. 


STUDYING WITH SEVCIK 

Sir,—I am spending a few weeks at Pisek in the 
company of Prof. Sevcik, and think it might be 
of interest to some of your readers to get an 
impression of the life and work of this great violin 
teacher. 

In this peaceful little Czechish town, situated not far 
from Prague, Prof. Sevcik has been teaching for the last 
twenty-five years, leading an extremely quiet life, with 
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almost stoic philosophy. A modest little flat on the 
outskirts of the town is his home, and it is here that he 
starts his daily work as early as 8 in the morning. The 
lessons are lengthy, frequently lasting for more than 
two hours, and often it is only the second pupil that is 
seen leaving his house at the lunch hour. Early in the 
afternoon, weather permitting (though in this respect 
he is not particular), he takes his usual walk to 
the river to a little restaurant where he settles down to 
work until about 4 o’clock. He then returns home and 
resumes lessons until about 8, sometimes even 9 o’clock, 
according to his mood. Until recently it was his custom 
to repair to the Grand Hotel in the evening, and it goes 
without saying that all the aspirants, old and young, 
from all parts of the globe, sometimes amounting to 
seventy or eighty pupils, gathered around him. Seated 
at the head of the table, he looks at his pupils with 
pride and satisfaction. Though it is never his custom 
to talk ‘shop,’ but to enjoy a good yarn or easy flow of 
conversation very much more, the atmosphere is 





the Professor’s simple little dwelling with uncertainty, 
wondering what Fate has in store for him. He is 
received with kindliness and simplicity, quite in keeping 
with the surroundings, and without much preamble is 
asked to tune up. The process takes rather longer than 
usual, for the Professor’s pitch is somewhat higher than 
the ordinary pitch, thus lending more brilliance to the 
tone of the violin Having tuned, the student takes 
out of his music-case the Chaconne or the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, or any big work which he has been preparing 
for the past year, and offers to play it. The Professor, 
who has been seated at the pianoforte all the while, has 
already summed up the capabilities and possibilities of 
the pupil, and to the great surprise of the latter drily 
ejaculates, ‘ Uebungen’ (Exercises) He then takes 
him through a group of them (many of which he invents 
on the spot to suit the individual needs of the pupil), 
and then produces a dilapidated copy of Ernst’s 
Hungarian Airs, which he places before the terrified 
player. Here again the pupil is somewhat surprised, 
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SEVCIK AND HI 


electric, owing to the fact that the students talk nothing 
else but ‘ shop.’ The first questions that are invariably 
peppered at a new student are: ‘ How long do you 
practise ?’ ‘How do you hold your bow?’ ‘ What 
method have you studied,’ &c. All this, uttered in a 
spirit of rivalry and jealousy, yet mingled with a feeling 
of comradeship, creates an extraordinary atmosphere 
of keenness. After one of the famous Pisek concerts, 
in which advanced students are expected to appear, 
the nerves of the pupils are strained to breaking-point 
of explosion, for the Professor will then honour the 
young artist who has done best by requesting him to be 
seated next to him at the hotel. 

Things are slightly changing now, for the Professor 
is forced to pay a little attention to his great age—he 
was seventy-eight last March. He now joins the colony 
only on Saturday nights. The lessons, nevertheless, 
are still of the same high standard and quality. The 
day on which the first lesson is taken is one invariably 
fraught with anxiety, and the student makes his way to 





S SECRETARY 


for he is not asked to play the composition at sight, 
but is taught the gist of an ingenious method, namely, 
to practise each bar separately backwards and forwards 
with all possible combinations and permutations of 
rhythm, fingering, and bowing. I well remember the 
second lesson I took with the Professor, for I was sud- 
denly taken with the intense desire to show what I 
could do with the Hungarian Airs, and started off by 
playing them iz tempo. This sort of temperamental 
outburst is not appreciated by Sevcik, and I was 
immediately punished by being told to play the first 
double-stop variation backwards from memory ! I feel 
bound to admit that I became remarkably docile after 
this experience 

Since last year Sevcik has been going once a fort 
night to Mondsee in Austria, where he teaches at the 
specially inaugurated summer courses of the Vienna 
Hochschule. This is no small feat for a man of his age, 
as the journey takes more than eight hours by train ; 
however, anyone who can suddenty and completely 
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break with the habit of smoking a hundred and fifty 

cigarettes a day, as Sevcik has done, need give no 

further proof of his indomitable will-power and strength 

of character.—Yours, &« HENRY JOACHIM. 
Dobrovskeho Ulice 19 


Pisek, Czecho-Slovakia 
THE MOVEMENT IN ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH MUSIC 
SI \t the present time we find a great deal 
of discontent, a great deal of very pronounced 


pessimism, and lots of criticism and contention, on the 
part of certain Church music reformers 
Some of it may be necessary and helpful, but 
remember ‘ Wrecking has its place, but building 
is very much better 
I am rather afraid that much of the so-called reform 


we 


must 


ypaganda which is at present being carried on in 

the interests of the Motu Proprio’ is destructive 
ither than re-constructive 

These remarks are called forth after reading the 

1azing and remarkable article on the above subject 

v Mr. I \. Maginty, in the October issue of the 

Wu ul Tin Evidently Mr. Maginty is wedded to 

the belief that the only cure for all our Church musk 

s is for our congregations to return whollv and ex 

1 \ the Gregorian chant, and that the people 

themselves should be its interpreters at High Mass, 

Vespers, Benediction, & 

rt gl tis « rect that the Catholic Church has 

vays nended the Gregorian as the supreme 

I Church n ind encourages its use by the 

thful, vet | am afraid that the impression likely to 

| to your read ’ style of musi 


ers is that this 





} tf mad /in the Roman 
t Chure id that figured music, especially of th 
lern scl is not encouraged by the ‘ Motu Proprio’ 
Pius X., or ther nt ‘ Apostolic Constitution ° of the 
resent Po 
Unfortunately, many of our Catholic musicians, both 
i id re doing their best to perpetuate 
this view, not only by their writings, but alsoin practice 
no bias against Gregorian (even if congrega- 
t ndered), for I willingly admit that when sung 
to perfection it has a beauty all its own But is that 
iv reason for banishing other musk 
r} Motu Proprio,’ which certainly deals with more 
than Gregorian chant, still stands it has not been 
I ted by the recent ‘Constitution’ of Pius XI., and 
it ns in force Catholics have every right | 
il 1S f tl three stvles of music which it 
tior whether G rian, Polyphon or Modern 
$ yn s it is found worthy 
It is to be regretted, therefore, that the Motu 
Proprio,’ instead of being interpreted in the broad 
spirit in which it was conceived, is being used in certain 


juarters to push to extremes a theory of that descrip 
tion, viz., that Gregorian is essentially the song of 
the Church and that therefore everything else should 
be excluded 

Again, those who are so anxious to have our congre- 


entire liturgical services in Gregorian 
are often the same people who are most unsparing in 
their criticisms of our church choirs and their short- 
omings, and who lose no opportunity of laying bare 
their faults 

Yet is it common sense to expect the congregation to 
lo without practice that which with practice, frequent 
ind hard, many a choir can do only imperfectly 

Good choir music thing, a hearty congrega- 
tional service quite another Despite the laudations 
poured forth in praise of Gregorian by its advocates, 
it is the most difficult music to sing properly. 

Mr. Maginty exhorts Catholics to exclude harmonized 
music from their service lists, and quotes with evident 
relish the fact that in five English counties Plainchant 
has been rigorously enforced for several vears to the 
total exclusion of all other forms of music not even 


gations sing the 


is one 


»| else w 


Surely this is carrying reform to extremes ! 

If the Church really thinks that Gregorian is the only 
suitable music for church use, and that no other musik 
is worthy, no matter how sober, dignified, or beautiful 
it may be, the only logical course is for the Church to 
ban all other forms of music, and to drop her claim to 
‘recognise and favour the progress of the Art during 
the course of centuries * (‘ Motu Proprio,’ Art. 5). 

With all that is said and written in favour of Gre 
gorian and its exclusive use by its advocates, one would 
naturally conclude that an exclusive use of such musik 
at liturgical functions would have met with the hearty 
approval of the late Pius X. At the Congress of Sacred 
Music, held at Rome in April, 1912, certain of the dele 
gates who insisted upon such a course were rebuked by 
his Holiness, who informed them ‘ that such intransi 
gent and extremist views were not based on his ‘ Motu 


Proprio, and added ‘that he strongly deprecated 
anything like insisting on an exclusive use of Plainchant 
le Catholic Press, 1912 


rhis fact cannot be too often brought to the notic 
of reformers who are more zealous than the Pops 
himself. If exclusive Gregorian Chant congregationall\ 
rendered is the aim and object to be attained, will Mr 
Maginty inform us what the injunctior 
‘to restore largely in ecclesiastical functions the classi 
Polyphony of Palestrina and his school ’ (‘ Motu Proprio, 
Art. 4 the claim to ‘ recognise and favour the 
progress of the Art, by admitting to divine worshiy 
everything good and beautiful discovered by genius ’ 

Motu Proprio 5 


be« omes of 
also 


Art. 5 
Whatever may be said, it is certain that we cannot 
recognise and favour such progress by a poli V ol 

total exclusion. As Stainer once said ‘If we are to 

cull the best specimens of modern Church music, we 
must at least encourage and tend their general growth 
shall have none to cull from.’ 

rhe present movement in favour of plainsong and the 

abolition of choirs and figured music (which is s 

pleasing to Mr. Maginty), will, if not checked, produce 

results more drastic than that of the Council of Trent 
in 1562, which rejected the proposition to ban all musi 


save the Gregorian with the words Non impedia 
wut aM” 

As the Rev. Stephen Thuis, O.S.B., Professor of 
Church Music at St. Meinrad’s Seminary, Indiana 
U.S.A., says 

rhe Liturgical movement does not mean that 


sung exclusively in the 
churches It is necessary to abandon all th 
present Nothing so revolutionary as that 
mtemplated, but Gregorian chant must be restored 

to its place honour in the church We are m 
fighting modern mu Many of the present-day 
compositions, modern in construction, are well 
adapted for church use Our present Holy Father 
in his Apostolic Constitution issued in 1928 
reiterated more emphatically the rules to be followed 


must be 
not 
use 


Gregorian Chant 
wiu r 


> ot 


in regard to Church music as laid down in the 
‘Motu Proprio’ of Pius X., issued in 1903 An 
honest endeavour to adhere to the essence of thx 
‘Motu Proprio’ is all that is asked’ (see ‘The 


Catholic 1929) 

In conclusion, I quote from an article on Roman 
Catholic Church music written for the Musical Time 
in 1901: 

“It is impossible to believe that the Roman Catholic 
Church is going to fail in this part of her mission. It 
is what the nations expect of her, in music, archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture, that she shall pre 
serve what is great out of the past, create what is 
ennobling in the present, and hand down what is 
inspiring to the future.’—Yours, &c., J. McD. 


Choirmaster,’ December, 


THE PIN-MONEY BRIGADE 
S1r,—Mr. Grace’s remarks about the way in which 
amateurs are supplanting professional musicians (se¢ 
‘Festival Topics,’ p. 1007, November issue) are 





the sublime music of Palestrina being exempt 


timely. Many of us could give examples. I suggest 
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that this is a matter for the I.S.M.’s close consideration 
at its forthcoming Conference. The day is past for 
making these events occasions for nothing but pleasant 
fellowship and the hearing of papers on technical 
matters. Let us get down to the facts of the profes- 
sion’s present suffering and possible amelioration. In 
the monthly journal of another profession I read: 
It is useless to grumble supinely about the craze for 
big [amateur] names which is taking the bread out of 
our mouths. We have got to fight back—beat the 
enemy on his own ground.’ So others are suffering too. 
How can we fight the pin-money amateur? In one 
direction, where he has long been enthroned, I am 
convinced that we have lost our opportunity, perhaps 
beyond hope: the amateur organist can fulfil a fine 
function, where a professional man could not exist ; 
but he has been for too long allowed to do so where the 
latter could have been supported. Is it now too late to 
do much for organists ? How best can we stand up for 
Will the I.S.M. not take the lead, and make 
some suggestions ? Most of the wavs in which the 
imateur is drawing away our livelihood are difficult to 
counter, alone. We need the support ot a professional 
body, using its strength more freely (and perhaps with 
ess regard, sometimes, to ‘ dignity ’) than ever before 
There never was greater need, one can see 
like the I.S.M. At the same time, no musician wants to 
gonise amateurs. Our record of service in the past 
should assure them of this All we want is to impress 
n spare-time people that we have to live by music, and 
iaven’t. I suggest that we set the ball rolling by 

ng our experiences, and (more important 
ing remedies [hese are hard to find; all the more 
need to get at the problems [ake this case a pros- 
erous practitioner in another profession was lately 
nd to be reviewing gramophone records We are 
still waiting to know his musical qualifications. The 
remedy Wel!, the editor of one paper for which such 
work was done was asked why he did not play fair, and 
Why, mv dear boy,’ was 
So-and-So does it 


ourselves ? 


ota society 





suggest 





engage a trained musician 
the reply, ‘ he would want paying 
fornothing!’ It is not always thus: a lot of amateurs 
are taking the money that musicians ought to be 
We don't seem to have taken much notice of 
his yet, but I prophesy that it will turn out to be the 
iggest problem that musicians are up against in the 
second quarter of this century What are we going to 
ibout it Yours, & Pro-Pro 


earning 


rFHEY CAN’T PLAY A TUNE 

31R,—I1 have never yet met a raw native of this 
yuntry who had any idea of playing a tune on a musical 
instrument hey are quite capable of singing set and 
improvised songs, and of playing aninstrument rhythm- 
ally, but when it comes to playing a tune on an 
instrument they seem to have no idea beyond mak- 
ing an aimless notes They seem incapable 
f connecting the notes produced by the iastrument 
with those produced by the voice. Is this a recognised 
fact among primitive people, or is it that my experience 
islimited ? If it is a fact, the first person to play tunes 
on musical instruments must have been one of the 
greatest innovators of all time, comparable to the man 
who invented the wheel !—Yours, &€« 

Ol Quashal, WwW 

Gilgil, Kenya. 

THE FUTURE OF THE ORGAN RECITAL 

51R,—Apropos of an evening spent talking with Mr. 
Erik Chisholm, at Glasgow, some few months ago, and 
of Mr. Archibald Farmer’s excellent article which 
appeared in the September Musical Times, there are 
some comments which I should like to make on the 
subject of organ recitals. 

Keaders may perhaps remember a series of brilliant 
articles on musical psychology, which were published 
in the Musical Times a year or so ago, from the pen of 
P. E. Vernon, of Cambridge (‘ Non-Musical Factors in 
the Appreciation of Music ’ was the title). 


series ol 


MoRLAND 











which 
“ associations 


Tests were described demonstrated how 
astonishingly large a part ’ played in the 
musical appreciation of what Sir Walford Davies would 
call the ‘ ordinary listener’ . ..a person who has 
never had any special musical education, but who, 
nevertheless, is present in the majority at any publi 
concert or recital, and to whom every musician must 
inevitably look for support in his Art. 

It is to be doubted whether this ‘ ordinary listene1 
ever hears the organ or its music as it really should be, 
so infused has it become with just such emotional and 
blurring non-musical ‘ associations’ as Mr. Vernon 
describes—I mean the religious emotions of Worship, 
Mysticism, Love, and other such like abstractions that 
accompany any church service, and provide the foggy 
through which the organ must be dimly 


foreground 
perceived 
rhe sombre ‘ dim religious light,’ the echo of the 
building, perhaps the smell of incense, or the glimpse 
of a tew mystic pipes looming from the obscurity of 
pillars the unreality of it all 
too strong to be dispe rsed merely by 
Little wonder that one should so often hear the 
described as a ‘ muzzy ’ instrument! 
[Throughout the centuries, the organ has lived in an 
ecclesiastical atmosphere 
In the mind of even the 
mention of the word 
some such vision as I have described 
rhe professional organist himself is not immune from 


creates associations 
the spoken word 


organ 


iully-trained musician 
will probably conjure up 
it is inevitabk 


organ 


this ‘ feel,” and will probably confess that his own 
playing has been much influenced by the atmosphere of 
the church he serves 

I have myself been a player of the organ for long 


enough to know that it would not be unjustifiable if a 
dumb stop labelled ‘ atmosphere ’ wer fitted at 
the console, if only as a reminder of the great extent 
to which this factor must enter into one’s performance 

Unlike the player in the ordinary concert hall, wher: 
the acoustics, though of course important, have not 
necessarily much influence on the actual rendering of 

work, the sensitive organist will immediately b 
conscious of the atmosphere of the building in which he 
modify much of his programme to 


to be 


plays, and maybe 
suit it 

\ sensitive audience is also aware of this combined 
feel" of organ and building, and instinctively forms 
with it Differences in technique of 
various players on the organ will therefore not 
account for such a large proportion of the total emotional 
if the 


single 


an association 
Sam 


as would be the case 
other 


effect on a sensitive listener 
were to play in the 
instrument 

This may 
shows that what is wanted 
players, as the combination of a fine player with a fine 
organ atmosphere, if the cause of the organ recital is 
to be helped 

For each day new convert to what ] 
call the ‘ cinema-organ-atmosphere,’ there will be a 
harder struggle for those who wish to see the 
raised to the position we know it should occupy 

rhe ideal ‘ organ’ will come to be popularly 
ciated with the cinema, rather than with the church 


Sam Way on any 


obscure, but it nevertheless 


now is not so much fine 


seem a bit 


that sees a 
organ 


asso 


and another barrier set up against the ‘ king of in 
struments ' ever having its long-postponed coronation 
day 


I have not forgotten some of the comments made at 
the Canterbury Festival last year by those who feared 
lest the inspiring influence of the music might exceed 


that of the services which it was supposed to 
supplement 
Dramatic art in its highest form had quite early 


in its history to break away from the confining influence 
of the Church, and evolve on lines of its own 
Organ playing has got to that same stage now, when 
it must go and do likewise if it is to continue as an art. 
A short and true story may illustrate this fact 
During August, Mr. Nicholas Choveaux and I spent 
a week together at Leipsic with Karg-Elert. One after- 
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noon we went a little outside the town to see a wonderful 
village church organ that would have done credit to any 
West-End church over here. The church was empty, 
so that there was no objection to the organ being tried, 
except that the pastor was holding a confirmation 
class in the adjacent church hall just within ear-shot. 

After the organist had piaved to us, Karg-Elert was 
then invited to trv the instrument, which he did, 
experimenting with combinations involving mixtures, 
quint, nazard, &c , and then, finally, in a light-hearted 
way, pl ying a harmonk progression rather reminiscent 
of a phrase in his Partita in E 

The organist was quite upset, and accused him of 
Viszachtung (irreverance), complaining that the pastor 
had probably heard it next and would later 
have something to say ! 

During the Karg-Elert Festival, | remember thinking 
how grotesque the Partita sounded in church—not 
because it was irreverent, nor because I didn't like it 
I thought it very delightful), but just that the atmo- 
sphere and organ were so hopelessly out of keeping with 


door 


its mood 

What is badly wanted now is enterprise on the part 
both of organ builders and players, to arrange for a 
of recitals that can be properly advertised and 


serie 
riven on a good organ in a suitable hall if there 
is one.—Yours, & NORMAN STUART. 


Hampstead, N.W.3 


ENGLAND DOES NOT LEAD IN ORGAN 
BUILDING 
SIR Referring to Mr. Farmer's article on ‘ The 
Future of the Organ Recital ’ (October issue), may I 


suggest that it is about time that English organists got 
rid of the idea that England ‘ leads the world in organ 
building 1 am afraid there is a very extensive insular 
ignorance of the organ production of the rest of the 
world. Granted that the Liverpool Cathedral organ 
is a Magnificent instrument, the keyboards are twenty- 
five years behind the times, and the pipes and reeds not 
marvellously better than those produced by the leading 
builders in Canada and the United States. There are 
no finer organs in England than the superb Casavant 
instruments in St. Paul's, Anglican, the Metropolitan 
United Church (Dr. Fricker’s), and the Royal York- 
shire Convention Hall, Toronto In the United States, 
the wonderful instruments by Skinners, Austins, and 
other leading builders are the equal of anything in 


England in tone, mechanism, and size 
Your readers should sometimes get a copy of the 


journal, The Diapason, and 
Yours, & 


American organ builders 
learn what the rest of the world is doing 
P. D 
1of W 
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liam VW 


loronto 


Cousts lstenholme 


CONVENTIONS 


Sir,— Your correspondent * F. J. W. C.’ may be in- 
terested to know that the late Robert E. Miles 
made a practice of singing the principal bass roles in 


oratorio from memory Sometimes he had a copy on 

the platform beside his chair, but I never saw him refer 

to it.—Yours, & JEAN ReEES-PEDLAR 
Arnsheen,’ Gourock, Renfrewshire 


THE EX-SERVICE MUSICIAN 

SIR I have read the article on the ‘ Musical Pro- 
fession and the Ex-Service Musician,’ which appeared in 
the November the Musical Times, and as the 
writer is evidently not too well informed, perhaps I may 
be allowed to supplement his facts and also to correct 
or two inaccuracies. Of the list given of appoint- 
ments to Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, at least 
nine are held by ex-Service men; one is held by a man 
who had the misfortune to be interned in a prisoner of 
war camp in Germany, and who obviously could not 
serve; another was too old to serve; several, no doubt, 
young; others, health or some other 
very good reason, unable to serve Needless to say, I 


issue ol 


one 


too because of 


have not written to the people concerned to question 





them as to their war service ; had I done so this list 
would most probably have been fuller and more detailed 
I am merely stating what I thought to be commor 
knowledge. 

I was unaware that the Dean and Chapter of Exeter 
invited applications from ex-Service men in 1919. Had 
I known this, I doubt whether I should have applied 

All musicians suffered to a greater or less degree as ; 
result of the war; ex-Service musicians may have 
suffered more, but who can judge ? My own opinion is 
that musical appointments should be made on musica 
merit. All things being equal, no doubt ex-Service 
musicians have a right to first consideration. I cannot 
however, agree that all musicians should be graded as 
‘ ex-Service,’ ‘ conscripts,’ ‘ those who did not go,’ and 
‘those who were too young.’ The art of music is not 
concerned with these matters.—Yours, &c., 

Litlington Tower, ERNEST BULLOCK 

7, The Little Cloister, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W.1. 


Readers in general will welcome Dr. Bullock's letter, 
as it clears up a number of misconceptions that appear 
to be widespread. We think the article by ‘ Ex-Royal- 
Engineer ’ has served a useful purpose in having called 
forth a plain statement of facts that ought to be gener- 
ally known. We have received more letters on this 
subject than we can publish. Among them is a long 
one from ‘ J. A. T.’ (ex-Private, R.M.F., &c.), which we 
omit with regret; most of its points, however, have 
been dealt with more briefly by Dr. Bullock.—Eb1!Tor 


MR. DAWSON FRKEER’S LECTURE ON SINGING 

Srr,—As Mr. Freer has reiterated his error that there 
can be no conscious control of the vocal cords, kindly 
permit me again to deny it. 

When will teachers become alive to the fact that 
singing is an exact science (as well as an art), governed 
by adamant laws, physiological, acoustical, and 
esthetic, all inter-related, without implicit obedience 
to which no really true results and effects can accrue 

Even as false systems of religion have been deduced 
from the Scriptures, and false systems spring from the 
study of the Book of Nature, so false systems and 
methods in extraordinary numbers have sprung from a 
warped understanding of the old School (singular). But 
the very prevalence of a false system or systems implies 
the existence of one that is true, one that is still vigour- 
ously extant, notwithstanding the dense mist of in- 
comprehension which surrounds the glorious edifice 
The grand old School is, and not was. The majority of 
minds are, unhappily, shut against the clear evidence 
of its being. The old School, or, in other words, pure 
vocal mechanism, is a thing of Nature, is in Nature, is 
not man-made but merely man-discovered. It is 
governed by laws which are as clear, definite, and har- 
monious as those governing any piece of machinery 
This is no idle talk or contentious tilly-vally, but actual 
fact. Away, therefore, with this blind talk about there 
being no conscious control of the vocal cords! This 
very control forms the basis of control and guidance 
of the whole singing machinery A new and personal! 
idea, this? No! It is centuries old. Away, then, with 
the personal equation, or at least keep it modestly in 
the background. Let Nature speak ; if it does not do 
so correctly, then art steps into the breach, art based on 
scientific knowledge and not on personal opinions. The 
scientific knowledge on the subject which is ours to-da\ 
has not detracted one iota, but magniloquently con- 
firmed the teaching and precepts of the old School. 

The teachers of the old School had little, if any 
physiological knowledge of the workings of the laryngeal 
muscles, and less still of acoustical data ; yet they pro- 
duced extraordinarily brilliant results. This reminds 
one forcibly of tapestry making: Before the weaver is 
the wrong side of the tapestry, and on the other side of 
the loom, where he cannot see it, is the picture he is 
weaving. Yet he seldom makes a serious mistake, for 
he knows from long experience and training how to get 
the unseen effects at which he aims. The singer works 
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so to speak, equally well on the wrong side of his vocal 
tapestry, and by good training and experience will 
secure effects and weave his vocal picture with the same 
assurance of success. The weaver does not need consci- 
ously to control all the muscles employed for weaving, 
but he must always consciously control the working 
of his needle after deliberately choosing the colour and 
texture of his yarn for a particular form and effect. 
So with the singer : his ‘ needle ’ is the act of adduction 
or setting of the vocal cords deliberately made to satisfy 
pitch, vowel, and form. 

' In singing there is a well-defined limit to thinking 
along correct lines, whereas the process has an unlimited 
field when thought is directed into wrong or faulty 
channels ; consequently it can, in the latter case, never 
be brought to conclusion 

jenny Lind once stated that ‘ the majority of singers 
sing out of tune.’ This is a fact; the majority sing 
slightly under the tone. Rarely is this due to defective 
ear. It is generally traceable to bad training. The 

untuned ’ voice may, in general, thank the constant 
forward production method (forward monofocus), which 
is poisonous in its effects on ear, voice, career, and 
pocket. Give such voices conscious, deliberate, 
knowledgeable control of the vocal cords at all pitches 
on all vowels, based on true principles, and we tune 
them up as accurately as any instrument. 

Summing up, I state categorically that the really 
well-trained singer is able to give rise at will to a particu- 
lar adduction of the vocal cords on all pitches and with 
ull vowels. These are the master singers, who some- 
times become singer-masters.—Yours, &¢ 

43, Mowbray Road, E. HERBERT-CSARI. 

N.W.6. 


A ‘ PROM.’ SUGGESTION 
The writer of ‘ Occasional Notes’ in the Nov- 
ember issue made a plea for performances of chamber 
music at the ‘ Proms.’ This is an excellent idea. No 
doubt he had the performance of a quartet or quintet in 
mind. But I hope he also meant chamber music not often 
performed on account of the large number of players 
I refer now to such works as the Schubert 
and Mendelssohn Octets—the former the ripe work of 
artist nearing the end of his life, the latter the 
imazing work of a youth of sixteen at the outset of his 
career. (By one of those unfortunate coincidences 
which often mar our London concert organization, the 
Schubert Octet was recently given at two concerts on 
the same evening.) Financial grounds seem to be the 
ynlv reason I can think of why these two works should 
have been so neglected of late years. Obviously, it is 
xpensive to engage for a chamber concert eight 
players, when in all probability the other works in the 
programme will not call for more than five It is 
equally bad finance nowadays to engage a full orchestra 
ind then to include in the programme an item needing 
only eight players. The B.B.C., it seems to me, with 
their ample resources, are the very people able to give 


SIR, 


required 


such performances 

it would, I think, add considerably to the interest of 
the ‘ Proms.’ if more attention were paid to the semi- 
hamber music written by Mozart, for varving com- 
binations of wind instruments and strings. Such works 
would make a pleasant relief in a programme of more 
serious music ; they would also give us a relish of the 
marvellous sense of colour Mozart possessed in mixing 
1 quantity of strange colours on his palette, and provide 
many touches of humour not found in his bigger 
works. 

rhe interest of the ‘ Proms.’ would also be heightened 
by more frequent performances of Beethoven’s chamber 
music which incorporates wind, either alone or with 
strings. Most of these works were written during the 
omposer’s first period, and are therefore not represen- 
tative of him at his best, but it is the performance of 
works such as these that helps towards a true appre- 
iation of Beethoven. Too often in the past has he 
been lauded as the genius who could do no wrong, and 


XUM 


who had only to apply pen to paper to produce a 
masterpiece. 

While hoping that quartets and small works like 
these will be given a chance in future programmes, I 
venture to suggest that such chamber works as I have 
mentioned that need a larger number of players, will be 
heard to greater advantage than the former in a big hall 
like the Queen's. Yours, &c., GABRIEL SHARP. 

9, Selwood Place, 

Onslow Gardens, 
S.W.7. 


INFLUENCE v. COMPETITION 
I think it is quite time someone made a protest 
against the manner in which most of the important 
posts in music are filled. Instead of an open competi 
tion, in which the best man may win, these posts are 
filled by influence, which usually takes the form of 
personal recommendation ; but under this system the 
man who has no ‘ big-wig ’ to advance his cause, stands 
no earthly chance whatever. I myself have applied for 
seven cathedral posts and ten school appointments, 
and in every case but one has the successful applicant 
possessed inferior qualifications to those held by myself. 
In the matter of experience, I admit matters have been 
more even, but how can the ‘ under-dog ’ get experience 
if he is crowded out every time ? Most of the cathedral 
appointments are filled by influence from the North, 
hence the South of England is infested with North- 
country musicians, but let a man from the South try 
to secure a post in the North and he will find the dice 
pretty heavily loaded against him. Cathedral organists, 
it is true, should be out to help their own pupils, but if 
they are examiners and members of the R.C.O., they 
should be fair to the outsider by giving him a ‘ fight 
for his money’ otherwise, as soon as the outsider 
realises that qualifications and hard work avail him but 
little, he will cease to waste time upon degrees and 


SIR, 


diplomas.—Yours, &c., F. T. DuRRANT 
25, Colbeck Road, D.Mus. (Lond.), F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M 
Harrow-on-the-Hill 
P.S Here is a chance for the R.C.O. to help, by 


making a stand for fair play 


REGISTRATION OF BACH’S ORGAN MUSIC 

Sir,—With reference to the correspondence in your 
issues of October and November on the question of the 
registration and interpretation of the Toccata in ¢ 
played by Mr. Maclean at Queen’s Hall on August 
12 last, I write to say that I also was present, and was 
interested in the remarks of ‘Student’ in your October 
issue 

My own opinion is (putting the question of regis- 
tration on one side as debatable) that ‘ Student’ is 
justified in his criticism of the interpretation, which was 
disconnected and unsteady, not only in the opening 
manual passage and pedal solo—where, granted, a 
certain freedom is obviously desirable (not marked 
vitenuti, however but particularly in the polyphonic 
movement beginning at bar 32: the music should roll 
on in a smooth and majestic manner, with sweeping 
breadth, Schweitzer says I cannot think that 
Straube would deliberately destroy the continuity of 
the music, for therein lies its chief delight 

Further, in reply to ‘ Bach Student’ (November), I 


as 


would like to say that I have heard M. Marcel Dupré 
play Bach on English and Continental organs, and 
although he uses the Mixtures and Mutation stops 


more than most English organists, he does so in per 
fectly good taste and not for the sake of novel effect 
Yours, &¢ PEDDLER 


PLAYING FROM MEMORY 
Sir,—I have just come to London, and am much 
surprised to see in your valuable and interesting paper 
indications of the difhiculty which many people seem 





to have in learning pianoforte playing from memory. 
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As a matter of fact, this is not a task to be mastered 
separately, but should come naturally from the way in 
which home practice is carried out 

As a young girl I was for five years a pupil of Clara 
Schumann at the Frankfurt Conservatoire, and there 
memory playing seemed such a matter of course that 
it was not worth mentioning as an accomplishment. 

Of course the method of studying at home is of 
primary importance, and as I said before, playing by 
heart naturally results from it In fact, given an 
ordinarily good ear and talent you cannot help knowing 
a piece in and out by heart the moment you have 
mastered it technically and mentally. 

I have studied the various modern methods of play- 
ing since I left Madame Schumann (of which the 
Caland system is the most efficient for concert playing, 
demonstrated by exponents like Busoni, Sauer, and 
thers), and none of them seems to make a separate 
branch ot memorizing 

So it resolves itself merely into the question of the 
way you study. Certainly none of my pupils have any 
dithculty in regard to memory after they have settled 
down to serious study Yours, & 

32, Acacia Road 


St. John’s Wood, N.W.8 


MARIE FROMM 


\ LISZT ANECDOTE 
Su In the October Musicdl Times your corre- 
spondent, S. Vince, inquires the origin of a_ Liszt 
anecdote 
rhe following may possibly be of interest to Mr 
Vince and to your readers generally, although I am 


afraid that it does not completely solve the ‘ mystery.’ 

A few was reading for the first time 
Edgar Stillman Kelley’s ‘Chopin the Composer’ (1913, 
ts Schirmer and interested to see on Pp 18 


days ago I 


was 


the following 
\ magnificent illustration of throwing a major 
motive into the Mixolydian may be found in the last 
measure of Grieg’s A minor Concerto. Here, while 
the pianist performs a long scale-passage, the orchestra 
gives utterance to the second theme fortissimo ; but 
the first note of the first triplet is Gg instead of Gg.’ 
Here one is directed to a footnote, which is as follows 
Grieg, in a happy exuberant letter to his parents, 
dated Rome, April, 1870, relates how Liszt showed 
his enthusiasm on playing through this work for the 
first time Stretching out his arms in an imperial 
manner, he called out G natural, G natural, not 
G sharp! Edward Grieg,’ a Biography by 
Schjelderup ; C. F. Peters, Leipsi 
Perhaps the reference to the particular book in 
question would enable your correspondent to look up 
the point 
In the quotation above, there is, as you will see, no 
reference to the ‘ Swedish Banko Yours, &« 
19, Fortescue Road, J. Harvey. 
Bournemouth 
S GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
ORGAN 
Su All the six Solo stops (including the Tuba and 


the Orchestral Trumpet) are described as being of wood, 


‘ p. 980 of No. 1058 (November, 1930), of the 
Vu au Jin Can this be correct Yours, & 
2? Parkclose Mansions W. C. DuRWARD 
65, Cromwell Avenue, 
Highgate, N.6 
There was an obvious error EDITOR 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS 
\ letter from Dr. Westlake Morgan and the Rev 
W. J. J. Cornelius, Warden and Sub-Warden, respec- 
tively, of the Incorporated Guild of Church Musicians, 
arrived too late for this number, and will appear in 
January 


A PHOTOGRAPH WANTED. 

S1r,—I have been trying for some time to procure 
photograph of Dr. Daniel Wood, who was for many 
years org nist of Exeter Cathedral. He was the imme 
diate predecessor of Dr. Ernest Bullock. I should be 


matter.—Yours, &c., 
18, Sefton Park Road, 
Ashley Down, Bristol. 


R. HATHWAY 


TRUTH ABOUT PIANOFORTE 
AND TONE-COLOUR. 
Madame Levinskaya’s closing letter unfortunately 


THE TOUCH 


arrived too late for insertion. It will appear in 
January. 
Many letters are unavoidably omitted. Among 


those held over until January is one of special interest 
on Mr. Maginty’s ‘Shenandoah’ theory, from Miss 
Anne G. Gilchrist, a prominent worker in folk-song 
research for many years past. Will correspondents 
please note that Letters to the Editor should reach 


| us, if possible, not later than the 15th of the month 


We had better add a warning that this is the /afes 
convenient date, and should not be regarded as the 
earliest. Readers who wish to discuss or reply to a 
letter appearing on the first of the month surely need 
not take nearly three weeks over the job.—EDITOR 








The Hmateurs’ Erchanace 


Under this 
ments by 
others 
Soprano and alto wish to meet other singers (soprano 

tenor, or bass) in Ilford district with a view to form 

ing a vocal quintet. Weekly or fortnightly practices 
V. E. C., c/o Musical Times 

Lady viola player desires practice in good chamber 

music Streatham or Brixton districts preferred 

—BET A4,co Musical Times 
Pianist (gentleman) wishes to meet violinist and ‘cellist 


free of charge, annou) 


ish to co-operate with 


heading we insert 


musicians who wi 


amateu 


for mutual practice. S.E. district. One evening 
weekly.—GopDDARD, 69, Glengall Road, Peckham 
S.E.15 


Young lady student vocalist wishes to meet young lady 
violinist, ‘cellist, and pianist to form quartet for 
mutual weekly practice. W.C. district.—Miss Lots 
CoLLieR, 55, Halford Road, West Brompton, S.W.6 


All instruments—strings, wood-wind, and _ brass— 
wanted for an amateur orchestra being formed in 
North London. Good players essential A. G 


HARLAND, 171, Southgate Road, Islington, N.1. 

A madrigal society meeting at Westminster on Wednes- 
days at 6.15 p.m., has vacancies for high tenor, light 
baritone, and low contralto. Good musicianship and 


ability to memorise more important than sight- 
reading.—Scove.L, Pantiles, Beaconsfield. 

Pianist and two violinists wish to meet a_ ‘cellist 
gentleman) for practice of classical music. Ealing 


district M. Mc., co Musical Times. 

Ladies and gentlemen wanted for mutual practice of 
vocal duets, trios, &c West-End London.—A. B., 
c/o Musical Times 

Lady pianist wishes to meet 
vocalists for mutual practice 
S., co Musical Times 


instrumentalists and 
West-End London.— 








rhe Musicians’ Club held its first dinner of the season 
at the Wharncliffe Rooms, on November 17 A large 
company was presided over by Mr, Adrian Boult, who 
gave a short address and whose health was proposed by 
Mr. Orton Bradley. A musical programme was provided 
by Madame Clara Serena, Mr. Walter Widdop, and Miss 
Chelma Reiss-Smith (violoncellist). The accompanists 
were Mr. Roy Mellish aud Miss Ella Ivimey 

Ihe English Folk-Dance Society announces an 
All-England Folk-Dance Festival, to be held at 
Albert Hall, on January 3, at 10.0 and 8.15. 
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Sbarps and Flats 


I go for five months every year to my mountain 
home. There I play golf and swim twice a day in my 
swimming-pool ; but chiefly I read the great philoso- 
sophers.’—A melita Gaili-Curci. 

The Wilderness,’ by Sir Baston Wesley, was ren- 
dered by the choir.—Lincolnshire Paper. 

The popular idea about prima donnas is all wrong 
I have a cold bath every morning.’—Madame Ritter- 
Ciampi, French prima donna. 

\s a composer Hindemith has no desire to exploit his 
own emotions in public.—Programme Note of London 
Concert. 

Once upon a time there was a fox who, for reasons 
that are generally held to have been adequate, had no 
desire to exploit his own tail in public.—Ernest Newman. 

We prima donnas are supposed to be very fat. Just 
look at me! Am I er fat ? "—Madame 
Ritter-Ciampi 

Opera is not the best form of music. It is trash, 
except for a few classical gems. Opera is so bombastic 
it has nothing to do with art. English people are not 
opera-goers, simply because they above it.’ 
{inelita Galli-Curci 

All nonsense ! Galli-Curci is entirely wrong! Any- 
way, I’m not interested in prima donnas !—R. J. Forbes 
Director, Royal Manchester Coll ge of Music) 


are 








Competition Festival Record 


FESTIVAL TOPICS 
By HarvEY GRACI 
JUDGES AND JUDGING.—III.: MATTER 


Having discussed Manner we come to Matter, 
the second of the five points in adjudicating. 
Manner and Matter, of course, overlap to some 
extent, as indeed do all the five points. Matter is, 
however, the most important of the five, and ought 
to have been placed either first or last, because the 
other four are merely the qualities that enable it 
to be used to the best advantage. 

Opinions differ as to what an adjudication should 
include. Some hold that the judge should begin 
with a brief discussion of the test-piece, in order 
that his hearers may understand something of 
what would be expected of the competitors’ per- 
formance. There is much to be said for this idea, 
but it is not always often) practicable 
As a rule, one has too little time for dealing with 
the performances, and an introductory lecturette on 
the music may make it necessary to cut down the 
final portion of the adjudication. Moreover, it is 
very difficult to keep such an introduction short 
enough: a musician finds any kind of analysis 
so tempting a subject that he is apt to ‘ run on,’ 
forgetful of the fact that what is intensely interest- 
ing to him is apt to leave most of his hearers 
indifferent. Personally, | have found it a better 
plan to begin at once on the adjudication, dropping 
in from time to time such remarks on the musi 
as suggest themselves in connection with a par- 
ticular performance. For example, a competitor's 
failure to make an apparently diffuse piece hang 
together gives the judge an opportunity of ex- 
plaining its structure. It would be useful to show 
(say) that the scrappy effect was due to the per- 
former’s failure to realise the subtle relationship 
between elements that on the surface appeared to 
be unconnected. The competitor may have made 
the common mistake of interpreting the piece from 
point to point instead of as a whole ; or there may 

I 


(or even 





have been too many variations of pace and style— 
there are, in fact, dozens of ways in which the unity 
of a piece may be destroyed, even when that unity 
is easily grasped ; any one of these ways gives the 
judge an opening for a few words about the struc- 
ture of the piece concerned. By means of such 
homeopathic doses, made interesting and apropos 
by their relationship to the performance, one may 
impart a deal of useful knowledge that, 
delivered in a more abstract way, would take 
longer and be less appreciated. 


good 


DISCUSSION OF TECHNIQUE 

How far the technical side of a performance may 
be discussed in detail must depend on several 
factors. It will generally be found that a large 
audience will follow and enjoy a pretty exhaustive 
discussion of the technical points of a choral per- 
formance, because the subject is one about which 
they know a good deal. Their interest in 
singing is almost as great, though their knowledge 
is a good deal less. From an educational point of 
view, a judge may reckon that his best opportuni- 
ties occur in connection with 
and choral, owing to the popularity of the subject 
and also because solo singers as a body still possess 
less efficiency, musicianship, and taste than any 
other section of the festival community. 


solo 


vocal classes, solo 


Instrumental solo classes are, as a rule, not easy 
to judge before a large mixed audience. Too few 
of those present know enough of the technical 
issues involved Moreover, the points are often 
difficult to make clear without kind of 
demonstration, and often these have to do with 


some 


such details as pianoforte fingering or violin 
bowing, which cannot successfully be shown to 
a big crowd. On the other hand, instrumental 


solo classes (especially for juniors) held in the day- 
time, and before a small gathering consisting chiefly 
of parents, friends, and teachers, present the judge 
with a fine opening. He may gather his flock of 
aspirants around him, and demonstrate away to 
his heart’s content and to the great advantage and 
pleasure of all present. I have heard first-rate 
work done in this way by pianoforte and violin 
specialists 

But ‘ showing them how’ 
the judge is well equipped on the performing side 
He may of course be a capital judge without being an 
equally good performer An adequate technique 
can rule be maintained only by those whose 
work compels them to do a good deal of perform- 


is dangerous unless 


as a 


ing. There are some very capable vocal judges 
there are even fine teachers of solo singing—whose 
own singing voice (to put it mildly) gives no 


It is dangerous for a judge to expose his 
because few of the hearers are 


pleasure. 
deficiencies in public 
aware of the special knowledge and experience 
that qualify him to judge. All they know is that 
his own voice is poor or ugly, and if he releases a 


sample immediately after complaining of the 
poverty or ugliness of a competitor's voice, he 
must not be surprised if signs of disrespect are 
shown. Not many experienced judges make this 
mistake, but I have known it done by new hands 
who had not yet discovered their limitations. (The 


festival platform has no equal in this painful kind 
of education. The humiliation felt by unsuccessful 
competitors is nothing compared with that ex- 
perienced at some time or other by judges. One 
cannot always be at one’s best, and to every judge 
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there comes a black day when he is not equal to 
untoward circumstance or emergency—a 
break-down in the organization, an apathetic or 
slightly hostile atmosphere, a ticklish situation 
that could have been saved, but wasn’t. Nota 
judge among us all but has his shameful memories, 
if he has a memory at all. In fact, an adjudicator 
who doesn’t soon become painfully aware of his 
shortcomings is either perfect, or is blessed with a 
hide instead of a skin. I am not likely to forget a 
horrid day at where a fussy and pompous 
hon. sec. began the day by putting me off my 
stroke, and a meagre gathering of stony-faced 
people, dotted about the bleak wastes of a vast 
hall, finished me off by freezing me.) 


some 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


I said above that it is, on the whole, a good plan 
to plunge straight into the adjudication. I ought 
to qualify this somewhat. One cannot lead off 
without a few introductory sentences, and these 
might well general remarks on 
the competition as a whole—e.g., ‘ This has been a 
-level rather than exciting, but we 
needn't complain of that. After all, it is better 
that practically all these twenty young people 
should have shown a fair standard of accomplish- 
ment than that one or two should excel and the 
rest be nowhere.’ 

On the other hand, if the reverse state of things 
occurs, a judge might, without inconsistency, make 
the best of it thus: ‘ This has been a very unequal 
We have had two or three competitors 
standing out in so marked a way that the rest seem 
tobenowhere. Still, weneed not complain of that. 
After all, the unsuccessful competitors have had a 
standard set before them in the few best 
performances. They have heard what can be done 
with the test-pieces, and they may take my word 
for it that they can do almost if not quite as well 
if they work on the right lines. Toolevelastandard 
is apt to leave all the competitors either dis- 
couraged or too well pleased. When all are 
mediocre there is a danger of mediocrity being 
accepted as a standard.’ And so on. 

Very rarely will a judge find an entire class much 
below a reasonably good standard. When he does, 
it will usually be at a new festival, or at a festival 
in some remote part of the country ; his remarks 
then must be frank though friendly. Occasions of 
this kind will give him his best chances. When he 
has, without impatience, pointed out all the faults, 
and, without patronising, shown the way to im- 
provement, and when, as a result, the class has 
away bursting with determination to have 
another shot next year, he has done a useful bit 
of work 


consist of some 


Lor xd class 


class. 


good 


gone 


THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 


It is good to make use of the « omparative method 
as often as possible. An adjudication is more in- 
teresting and educative, as well as being more 
convincing, if it shows in what respect certain of 
the competitors differed from one another. This 
can almost always be done easily in the finals of 
large classes, or on occasions when (time not per- 
mitting a detailed criticism of all the entrants) 
only a few at the top are discussed. The audience 
may have vague doubts as to the justice of plac ing 
(say) competitor No. 16 above No. 5; the pair 


may be practically level, or the deciding virtues 
A comparison of the 


may not be of an obvious type. 





two performances in regard to certain details of the 
easily-missed kind will be useful. For example : 
* You will have noticed* that No. 5 did so and so. 
This was good, but the idea of No. 16 at this point 
was even better.’ Or: ‘ No. 16 showed a good 
grasp of the mood of the piece ; that is where No. 5 
fell short, the mood being realised only at the 
climaxes. The passages between lacked interest. 
No. 16 managed to make these comparatively 
level stretches as significant in their way as the 
climaxes’; and so on. 

This kind of adjudication exemplifies the main 
difference between gn examination and a competi- 
tion. An examination tests the candidate’s ability 
to reach a certain level ; in a competition the level 
is variable (i.e., higher at an old established town 
festival than at a new rural one, and with all sorts 
of grades between, and even varying from, class 
to class at the same festival), and the competitors 
are judged not only in relation to this fluid standard, 
but also in relation to one another. That is one 
reason why judging is infinitely more difficult 
(and far more interesting) than examining. 

Excellent relief is provided by an occasional 
detail of an historical or anecdotal type. Thus, if 
a movement of the ‘ Moonlight ’ Sonata is the test 
it is worth while spending a couple of minutes in 
an exposure of the sentimental and romantic 
fictions that have grown up around this work 
Such interpolations provide interesting topics for 
subsequent discussion by the audience. <A judge 
who knows his musical history as he ought to 
know it, will find plenty of openings for dropping 
crumbs of information. 

THINGS BETTER LEFT UNSAID 

Ought a judge to pass adverse comment on a 
test-piece ? In ‘ own-choice’ pieces; yes: that is 
a part of the educational advantage of leaving the 
choice to competitors But concerning a test 
chosen by_the executive, however bad it may be 
he should, I think, deliver his comments privately 
to the secretary or to some other official. If, on 
repeated visits, and after protests, he finds that the 
choice is still consistently bad, he need no longer 
consider the feelings of the committee. But in 
general he should say in public nothing that is 
likely to lessen the authority and prestige of the 
executive. 

Among the many things an adjudicator should 
omit from platform orations is a remark to the 
effect that it will give him great pleasure to come 
and judge there again. I have (with a shudder) 
heard a judge say this sort of thing—quite unneces- 
sarily, for good judges are not so plentiful that a 
committee is likely to forget to encore one who has 
made a real success of his engagement. 

Since the starting of these articles I have received 
letters giving samples of adjudicators’ remarks 
that have been objected to on various grounds 
Some of them consist of exaggerated praise, some 
of over-severe blame, and others are things that 
should not have been said in public. In no case 
was the name of the adjudicator given, so I am able 
to quote the remarks quite impersonally. Such 
things, of course, might be considered under the 
heading of Tact ; but as they are part of a judge's 
matter we glance at them here. 





* Always credit your audience with perception; it is one of t 
surest ways of helping them to develop that quality. It is better to 
tell them that they, or that they and you together, have spotted som« 
thing, than to imply that such details escaped everybody but your 
omniscient self 
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In the way of over-severe blame there is the 
crusher a judge once fired at a very inefficient 
choir (at a new festival by the way): ‘ You people 
really ought not to be here at all. You haven't yet 
mastered the A B C of choral singing.’ This was 
said with no ameliorating smile, but seriously 
even truculently. 

At the Norwich Conference, Mr. Wiseman, 
speaking of the anti-festival feeling among the 
schools in some parts of Scotland, accounted for it 

part by some adjudicating indiscretions that 
were Calculated to lower the teacher’s prestige in 
his school. For example: ‘ Yes, children; I felt 
that you yourselves had the right idea of this song. 
You wanted to do it as it should have been done, 
but vour teacher wouldn’t let you.’ Is it any 
wonder that at least one of the schools present 
sent no entry for the next festival 

I recall an experience that befell a choir of my 
own a good many years ago. The singers were 
members of a working girls’ club, and, as such choirs 
go (with a membership on the let-’em-all-come 
basis, and with very limited time for preparation), 
it was a good choir. In purely club competitions 
it had been a bit too successful for the good of its 
soul, so I thought it would be a wholesomely 
humbling experience to enter it in the open female- 
voice choir class at an ordinary festival. The 
standard was high, the other choirs consisting of 
large bodies of good, well-drilled material. My 
poor little choir of working girls was outclassed 
They would not have minded this, however, had 
the adjudicator given them a word of encourage- 
ment and a little commendation for their enter- 
prise in competing. But he didn’t ; from start to 
finish he found nothing but faults, and I had to 
f thoroughly disheartened little group of 
singers at our next rehearsal. Happily there are 
not now many ‘ hanging judges ’ of this type, but 
there are still a few, and the harm they do is 
incalculable. 


ace a 


Exaggerated praise is a less bad fault, but a fault 
it is. Thus, among the remarks sent by corre- 
spondents is that of a judge in connection with a 
boy singer. ‘ This youth is already fitted to take 
his place in the celestial choir.’ Again, of a 
young tenor: ‘ Here we have a singer ready to step 
straight into grand opera. He ought to be singing 
at Covent Garden.’ Only those who heard the boy 
and the tenor can say whether they were all the 
judge said they were; but the rest of us may 
reasonably doubt it. In fairness, we should re- 


member that such exaggerations may usually be 


accounted for in this way: a score or so of very in- 
litferent competitors are followed by a pretty good 
one. After the preceding bad’ performances a 
moderately good specimen is apt to sound far better 
than it really is ; ‘in the company of the blind the 
one-eyed man is king.’ A judge has to keep a level 
head when the standard of performance in a long 
class suddenly changes in either direction: for 
just as a series of bad competitors will make an 
isolated seventy-five per center sound like a ninety, 
so the same seventy-five per center may sound like 
a sixty-fiver when heard after a few exceptionally 
good ones. 

Extremes of praise and blame are best avoided. 
After all, it is possible to praise warmly without 
hyperbole, and to point out defects without crush- 
ing honest effort. The ‘ duds’ need—even if they 
don’t deserve—at least a pinch of praise ; and the 








successful are none the worse for a little check on 
their vanity. Not all prize-winning soloists have 
such wise parents as one I remember at Blackpool. 
The mother of the winner of a soprano class came 
up to me at the end of the adjudication, and after 
thanking me (quite unnecessarily) remarked that 
her daughter had just won a scholarship and was 
going to London in a few days. “ Good,’ I said, 
‘but I hope her success won’t spoil her. She 
mustn't get swelled head.’ 

‘ That ’s just what I told her,’ replied the mother ; 
‘Milly,’ I said to her, ‘the moment y'r hat gets 
too tight, back y’ coom ! 

And we shall all agree 

7% 


that that ’s t’stoof. 


» be continued 





K POOL 
20-25 


BLA¢ 

OCTOBER 

his vear’'s chief choral competition Is considered to 
have been the most disappointing since the Festival 
reached its present standard The presence of Mr 
Frederick Lord’s choir from Brantford, Ontario, did 
nothing to improve matters on the artistic side, for the 
singers had hardly acquired the technique to qualify 


for such a test Che Choir was, however, one of the 


four chosen to sing Brahms’s ‘ Nanie’ in the final. 
Che awards were : Ist, Halifax Madrigal Society ; 2nd, 
Huddersfield Vocal Union; 3rd, Stocksbridge Choral 


Union 

Male-voice choirs with tenor lead 
‘ Will they ever come to me again.’ 
first, Hebden Bridge second 

Female-voice choirs were tested in two choruses from 
Berlioz’s ‘ The Damnation of Faust,’ the first place 
going to Mr. Woodward's choir from Plymouth. 

In the orchestral classes the first prizes were won by 
Blackpool Amateur Symphony Orchestra, and (strings 
only) Colne Orchestral Society 

Generally speaking, the Festival maintained its 
interest throughout the week, the competitions devoted 
to Tudor music being particularly successful It was 
interesting to note that the winning vocal quartet, 
vocal trio and string trio, and the first two string 
quintets, all came from Blackburn. Our Manchester 
correspondent writes 

The chamber musi showed the 
entry in their history, the smallest number of 
tions, and the highest standard of competence yet heard 
at this meeting The works producing this welcome 
evidence were Mozart's G major Trio (nine entries), 
Beethoven's A major Sonata for ’cello and pianoforte 
(six entries), Haydn's D major String Quartet (Op. 64, 
No 5) (six entries), and the ‘Golden’ Sonata of Purcell 
for two violins and pianoforte (thirteen entries rhe 


sang Bantock’s 
Felling Choir was 


largest 
absten- 


( lass¢ Ss 


progress of this day’s work revealed a_ splendidly 
rising standard, and the late afternoon found a 
perplexed but happy adjudicator having to reject 
the claims of those with eighty-seven per cent. to 


finals honours, as he had two with over ninety per cent 

and it must be recorded that he was uncompromisingly 
severe both in standards and verdicts and by no means 
inclined to hand out bouquets This day’s musi 

following as it did one devoted in the main to the 
Tudor period vocal ensemble work, in which over two 
hundred students participated, with nothing but 
musical sensibility to guide them, strengthened one’s 
faith in the rising standard of the average performer's 
ability Many tests prescribed in instrumental classes 
are recorded on the gramophone or crop up occasion- 
ally in radio, but those Tudor students had to work 
out their own salvation in stuff which not many months 
ago was nothing more than British Museum MS. All this 
is most encouraging, and once more shows how audacious 
challenges flung to these spirited North-country singers 
and plavers wil! provoke a worthy response rhe stiffer 
the task the keener they become, and the week spent 
here was musically and mentally as invigorating as are 
its bracing breezes to one’s physical nature.’ 
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London Concerts 


THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

The new orchestra, 1930 model, has now been before 
the public for five weeks, and has made its mark upon 
London music 

First, there is the stimulation to its rivals. Other 
orchestras will not be content to hear week after week 
that they are not so good as the B.B.C., and already one 
of them has started, in full view of the public, to set its 
house in order. No doubt the first impulse to this 
awakening came earlier in the year from foreign 
orchestras ; but now that something similar to these 
is likely to take shape in London, and to become a 
permanent disparagement of anything below the best 
standard, the problem has suddenly become more acute 
than it ever was before 

Chen there is the influence on the public. The corri- 
dors of Queen's Hall echo with a new question: What 
do you think of them, not of him ?—unless, so far, his 
name happens to be Beecham. It will be interesting to 
discover whether big foreign reputations yield anything 
to the new attitude. At any rate, the public ear has 
been opened in a new direction by the B.B.C. Orchestra 
and all the public discussion that attended its birth, 
and the public will not readily resume the old habit of 
concentrating upon the conductor 

rhirdly, there is the great increase in the number of 
orchestral concerts to be heard in London. Counting 
full-dress symphony concerts, the Philharmonic, the 
L.S.O., and the Hallé, give twenty-four between them ; 
the B.B.C. adds twenty-three 

Lastly, there is the quality of the playing. The first 
few concerts showed what could be done by intensive 
rehearsal. In passages where it was really vital for the 
strings to keep together they did so, not by the luck 
that just brings it off on the night, but by being pre- 
pared for it and knowing what it feels like. The differ- 
compared with the memory of other performances, 
was enormous. That last ten per cent. of ensemble that 
raises ninety to a hundred doubles the effect. One had 
only to listen to the rushing passages in the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman ’ Overture on the opening night, and a week 
later to the detached semiquaver passages in the 
* Hebrides ’ Overture, to know all the exhilaration that 
lies in forty fiddle bows. The chief problems of the 
wood-wind seemed to be weli in hand; they made a 
discreet background when the music required their notes 
rather than their presence There is no ground for 
special praise in the refinement of the wood-wind solo 
playing, for our older orchestras have seldom failed 
us in this. What we were less used to was the nursing 
that the soloists got from the other players. Any group 
of players could think with the mind of an accompanist, 
not only in string tone, which lends itself to this, but in 
wood-wind tone, which doesn’t. Whenever the brass 
came in the ear rejoiced. Perhaps nothing in the con- 
stitution of the orchestra is more satisfactory than this, 
for bad brass, or even second-best brass, can undo 
evervthing rhe tone of the orchestra in general is 
very good f 


ence 


It has shades and depths. In fact, the 
boast of the B.B.C. that it intended to get together a 
first-class orchestra was not an idle one 

At the first few concerts the orchestra showed not 
only what it was, but what it could do. The proof goes 
no further than the works actually played, for a reliable 
ensemble must lie in the collective habits and memories 
of the players, and not be the subject of week-by-week 
study of particular problems, as it is with this orchestra 
in its present youth But the ensemble shown in the 
first trials was too good to be put down entirely to 
the study of the moment Chere was an assurance in 
it that suggested innate capacity on the part of the 
players. An orchestra able to carry out the precise 
and subtle performance of Brahms’s fourth Symphony 
that we listened to on the opening night, must be com- 
posed of players who understand 

This performance, under Mr. Boult, on October 22, is 
still the best to the credit of the orchestra. It was 





described as unemotional, lacking depth and fire, and 
so on—quite rightly. It was, in fact, not a conductor's 
performance, as we know conductors. Mr. Boult may 
have omitted some of the dubious inspirations of the 
conductor’s art ; we thanked him for sparing us all of 
its positive superfluities. The Symphony seemed to 
have been suited, as it was probably chosen, for the 
purpose of showing how delicately the orchestra could 
play with the finer points of phrasing, rhythm, and 
balance—attentions that would have been wasted on 
a good deal of music, but were peculiarly apt when 
dealing with Brahms and his scoring. This scoring is 
popularly supposed to be a trifle dingy and unillu- 
minated. There was no cause to think so on this 
occasion. Whatever tends to this effect had been 
changed, by the study of balance and style, into a 
property that belonged to the sense of the music and 
helped to convey it. Here is one listener, at all events, 
whose liking for the Symphony, based on long acquaint- 
ance, went up several degrees ; from this single case it 
may be argued that Mr. Boult’s treatment of the Sym- 
phony was a higher form of interpretation than the 
inspiring or, if you like, perspiring method that others 
seemed to look for. 

Virtuosity of a different order was displayed in a 
work by Ravel, described as ‘ Daphnis et Chloe 
(second series).’ ‘Série’ is often the right word in 
French where ‘ series ’ is the wrong word in English, as 
anyone knows who has travelled in a Wagon-Kestaur- 
ant. The impressive orchestral scoring, with more 
beauty than music in it, was impressively played 
Madame Suggia played the A minor Violoncello 
Concerto by Saint-Saéns. 

During Beethoven's eighth Symphony, on October 
29, there was no cause for remark until the last move- 
ment arrived and the orchestra entered for the usual 
speed test. If they beat the record (it matters little) it 
was an engaging victory, won by skill. The lightning 
speed did not thrust out rhythm, or punctuation, or 
the exact touch of accent, or any other dainty ingre- 
dients. The record pace was in this case the right pace 
In Strauss’s ‘ Don Juan’ the orchestra gave us beauty 
of tone, but told us nothing fresh about the scoring 
Some of the effects that young Strauss aimed at on 
paper seemed to be beyond the scope of instruments, 
and probably we have come as near as we ever shall to 
hearing them. The hero of the concert was Arthur 
Rubinstein, who also lowered a record, and did it with 
the perfection of athletic grace. Tchaikovsky’s B flat 
minor Pianoforte Concerto has surely never passed by 
so quickly, either by the clock or by the test of one’s 
patience. In fact, the whole thing was made so smart 
and clean and jolly that one’s patience had nothing 
to do 

The performance of Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea 
Symphony,’ with the Philharmonic Choir, on November 
5, was the best that one remembers hearing in London. 
All the circumstances were propitious. The choir knew 
their notes well enough to sing with confidence, 
Dorothy Silk and Roy Henderson were the solo singers, 
and in Adrian Boult there was a conductor who could 
interpret the work sympathetically. Whether from 
ripening acquaintance or from the special quality of the 
performance the music seemed to take on a deeper and 
more direct appeal, and to lose some of the inconclu- 
siveness that has always hampered one’s grasp of its 
meanings. But it could not shed Walt Whitman. It 
is, on the whole, a pity that his writings have proved so 
settable. They mix readily with music but never seem 
to form a compound. In the slow movement, however, 
Vaughan Williams soars above his text, and his musical 
thought is of the finest. Adolf Busch played Beet- 
hoven's Violin Concerto with sharp, clear tone, and 
unfailing technique. 

On the following Wednesday, Sir Henry Wood took 
charge and conducted all the Brandenberg Concertos. 
The critic who took exception to this programme must 
have been one of a very small minority. The audience 
that filled the floor, the circles, and the back rows 
the orchestra seemed to think that after three of the 
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Concertos had been played no better sequel could be 
found than the other three, or at least something else 
by the same composer. At a time when we were going 
into the matter of Bach so thoroughly as this, any later 
method of fabricating music was out of court. One of 
the outstanding impressions of the concert was made 
by the soloists. There seems to be an infallible supply 
of first-class artists for such a programme as this, no 
matter what instruments are called upon or how many 
of them. This time three were twelve—eleven for the 
Concertos, and Mr. Goossens to play the oboe d’amore 
obbligato in one of the two Bach Arias that were added 
by Mr. Keith Falkner. Taking it all round—soloists, 
orchestra, and audience—the concert was an occasion 
for national pride. McN. 


THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 

At the first concert, on October 23, we had a whole 
evening of Sir Thomas Beecham at his Mozartian best 
He played his favourite Symphony No. 34, in C (K. 338), 
the Pianoforte Concerto, in F (K. 364), with Miss Myra 
Hess, and the Symphonie Concertante, in E flat, for 
violin and viola (K. 364), with Miss Isolde Menges and 
Mr. Lionel Tertis. Everything was alive, satisfying in 
its vigours, nicely poised in its delicacies, with a con- 
tagious feeling in orchestra and audience that the right 
thing was being done in the right way. All three works 
are first-class Mozart. The Symphony, resurrected by 
Beecham two years ago, is now well known. The 
Concerto, less familiar, has a delicious Rondo. The 
Concertante, not so familiar as to lose the capacity for 
surprise, is a solid, full-length work that Mozart must 
have written after exploring Bach 

On November 13 the concert was given into the hands 
of Mr. Julian Clifford, junior. The Philharmonic used 
to repose in the hands of one conductor for seasons on 
end. Now it is the most experimental of societies, and 
the readiest to make trial of young reputations 
Witness its friendly call to Mr. Barbirolli, Mr. Geoffrey 
loye, Mr. Cameron; and now Mr. Cameron’s Harro- 
gate deputy Mr. Clifford answered well He is a 
conductor of good platform manner, significant gestures, 
and a knowledge of music. He displayed his authority 
chiefly in Scriabin’s ‘ Poem of Ecstasy,’ which he 
played for its sweetness and beauty of tone rather than 
for the openings that it gave to a conductor’s prowess 
He was a trifle prim in Haydn’s G major Symphony 
No. 88), and allowed the orchestra to get ragged at 
least twice through not beating time. He showed his 
quality, however, in Elgar s Violoncello Concerto, and 
averted the dangers threatened by the last-minute 
substitution of Mr. Antoni Sala for Madame Suggia 
Another of his feats was a well-studied performance 
of Honegger’s ‘ Rugby McN. 

THE HALLE CONCERT 
BERLIOZ’S ‘MESSE DES MORTS’ 

In the interval of the Hallé concert on November 14, 
several groups of people were disputing, fortissimo, 
whether Berlioz’s ‘ Messe des Morts ’ was a live elephant 
cra dummy lion. There was vehemence on both sides, 
and bewilderment. The final words of the opponents of 
Berlioz was that if any person who understood music 
was more impressed than depressed by this work, then 
East was East. When the partisans asked us with 
bated breath whether we had noticed this or that 
marvellous effect, we answered that we undoubtedly 
did, having ears. But what, we asked in turn, did these 
things bring about besides their own existence, and 
wasn’t the music rather poor stuff, as music, most of 
the while ? Yes, they replied, but what splendid poor 
stuff it is! Agreed, there is merit to be found in the 
growing urgency of the ‘ Dies Ire’ as it rises in key and 
movement to the great fanfare in E flat ; and beyond 
question the fanfare is a splendid noise, even when the 
four brass bands of the roaring ‘thirties are replaced by 
the four brass quartets of post-war England. This bit 
of music has great points, in fact, as a sporting picture 
of the crack of doom—quite different from the kind of 





thing that Handel could tell us, straight into our minds, 
with a fragment of melody. Granted, the first two or 
three trombone-and-flute chords are as ingenious and 
eerie as you like, and so are the viola echoes; but 
towards the tenth time of hearing these things begin 
to pall, and it is rather a long time for the music to 
stand still. The drums at the end, however, are great 
fun, and we give Berlioz a good mark for his tune in the 
‘ Offertorium ’ and for the use he makes of it. But when 
it comes to the ‘ Hosanna’ Fugue and the vocal writing 
in the ‘Querens me,’ then West is emphatically West, 
and refuses to shift even when told that it must not 
expect to find a reflection of other composers in the 
music of Berlioz (or Mahler) 

A good deal of the choral writing does not look, or 
sound, easy to sing, for the music seldom goes with a 
swing and it often lacks protective covering. To sing 
the work well a choir needs to have forgotten these 
difficulties ; but the Hallé chorus seemed to be still 
aware of them and to be slightly under the weather— 
the Berlioz weather. But the basses were fine 

The tenor soloist in the Mass and in two of Berlioz’s 
songs was Mr. Parry Jones. The orchestra showed its 
paces, literally, in a Berlioz selection that began with 
the ‘ Carnaval Romain ’ Overture. In this we witnessed 
that much-talked-of thing, a complete understanding 
between conductor and orchestra. The conductor was, 
of course, Sir Hamilton Harty, who had been master 
of the situation all the evening McN 


R. O. MORRIS 

It is not often that one can go to a concert of musi 
by a mature composer with a mind so open (because so 
blank) as one did to the concert of R. O. Morris’s works, 
which was given at Wigmore Hall on November 14 
There was nothing much to know about him beyond 
his distinction as a teacher, his authority as a scholar 
and the existence of one or two works that seemed to 
be the by -produc ts of his educational activities And 
here he was springing upon us, as a selection from we 
know not what store, a couple of Violin Concertos, a 
Suite and a Concertino for orchestra, with Mr. Arthur 
Bliss and Mr. Adrian Boult, Madame Fachiri and Miss 
Jelly d’Aranyi as their reputable sponsors 

Morris cares more for form and content than for the 
cutward trappings, and his music is never more than 
adequately, and is sometimes clumsily, scored But 
adequacy is sufficient where the ideas are strong, and 
it is rather refreshing after all the brilliant facility in 
instrumentation which too often musik 
nowadays, to come upon a composer who can afford not 
to care for these things. There is plenty of erudition of 
another kind, but it is put at the service of what the 
composer wishes to say and so avoids mere academicism 
What he wants to say is now something wistful and 
fanciful, now something humorous and even at times 
frivolous rhe sum total is a genial kind of music, 
which is modern without being perverse or puzzling 
and attractive without stirring the depths of emotion 

To come to details, the Concerto for violin, in G minor 
which is the biggest of the four works, is written in the 
old concertante style, the solo part being a thread woven 
into the texture of the whole, and not, as in the typical 
19th-century concertos, something standing apart from, 
and in opposition to, the orchestral forces. The rhyth- 
mic facilities of the opening movement, the beautiful 
song-like subject of the Andante quasiadagio, and the 
verve of the Finale go to make a work which certainly 
deserves to pass into the repertory rhe Concerto for 
two violins and strings is slighter in build and more 
contrapuntal. Here, if anywhere, the music becomes 
a little dry in its austerity. Yet the slow movement Is 
beautiful enough and the Minuet engaging enough to 
refute any accusation of mere contrapuntal exercise 
To write within the strict limits of the classical form 
a novel Minuet and Trio is itself a considerable achieve- 
ment. These two Concertos have been published by 
the Oxford University Press 

The Suite for orchestra consists of six movements 
and song-forms. These are not 


passes for 


in various dance- 
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quite even in quality. The Sarabande is lovely and 
the opening Rondino a delicious piece of nonsense and, 
coming at the beginning of the concert, an almost 
impudent answer to those who expected nothing but 
text-book maxims. The Concertino, in F, for small 
orchestra, is possibly the best work of the four, but I 
confess that by the time it was reached the power of 
ittention had been somewhat exhausted by so much 
busy polyphony. One came away feeling that it would 
be good to hear it all again, but not all at one time 
D. H 


BRITISH WOMEN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Che symphonies of Sibelius are heard in this country 
less frequently than they deserve. The recent recording 
of his second Symphony, in D, for gramophone, is 
welcome on the ground that it will make us more 
familiar with Sibelius’s peculiar idiom—peculiar both as 
regards the cut of his melody and of his principles of 
construction The British Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra therefore did well to put his first Symphony, 
in E minor, into the programme of their second concert 
on November 4 Furthermore, they and their con- 
ductor, Dr. Malcolm Sargent, had taken a good deal of 
trouble with it, and though the last movement could 
have profited by firmer playing, the performance as a 
whole thoroughly competent and reliable; in 
Elgar's‘ Froissart ’ Overture, which opened the concert, 
they did better still. The difficulty of Sibelius is that he 
works mere fragments into a structure of wide span, 
ind the last movement on this occasion never quite lost 
character. His method is to enunciate the 
constituent figures, punctuate them with interludes on 
the brass, set up a rhythm in the bass or an inner part, 


was 


its mosaic 


and then, like a conjuror, produce a long sweeping 
melody Che colouring is always cool and northerly, 


and it is impossible to keep a picture of grey cliffs and 
seas from one's mind’s eye during this abstract and 
quite un-programmatk musk and in this first 
Symphony the charge of a certain monotony in all four 
movements cannot be wholly rebutted—even the tempo 
hardly varied throughout passing episodes 
But it is music that grips the attention we ought to 
hear more of it F. H 


save for 


CHELSEA MUSIC CLUB 
Hindemith has been receiving enough attention at 
the bigger concerts to make one of his smaller works 
for chamber orchestra played recently to the Chelsea 
and Kensington Music Clubs, interesting by comparison 
lor it is a cardinal doctrine of his wsthetic creed to be a 
universal provider If music is wanted for a panto- 
mime called * The Demon ’ he will supply it. The Suite 
made from it into his Op. 28 shows an engaging 
relish for di it begins with a brazen howl and 
proceeds to grim dances of poison and demons. The 
intermediate numbers exploit orchestral timbres for 
gentler purposes, but here, as is so often found in 
modern atonal music, the slow movements present a 
difficulty which is rarely overcome satisfactorily. At 
the same concert orchestral settings of two Shakes- 
pearean songs by Philipp Jarnach, and of four ballads 
of Loewe orchestrated by Leo Kauffmann, were intro- 
duced by Mr. Reinhold von Warlich. Mr. Jarnach’s 
music is of the desiccated kind which cosmopolitan 
composers write for Parisian consumption, and is 
precisely not the sort of thing which will march with 
English words The grim ballads of Loewe sounded 
well in their orchestral dress F. H. 


ablerie 


THE LONDON MADRIGAI 

\ group of five young singers from the R.C.M. have 
banded themselves together for the performance of 
madrigals and part-songs under the name of the London 
Madrigal Singers. This is an excellent thing to do, for 
there is no better practice for a singer than taking part 
in unaccompanied ensembles, but before they are fit to 
give pleasure to others as well as profit to themselves, 
this party must put a better polish on their perform- 


SINGERS 


There was no real blend between the voices, and the 
singers indulged too much in a rough fortissimo that 
was more powerful than pleasant. The programme 
contained, besides some familiar madrigals and folk- 
songs (arranged by Vaughan Williams), a group of 
nursery-rhymes by Walford Davies which hardly bore 
concert-performance, and some folk-songs from Italian 
Switzerland, collected by Mr. Pickard-Cambridge, 
which proved to be of slight interest. Indeed, among 
the less well-known things, a madrigal by Walmisley 
(‘ Sweete floweres’) alone stood out as something 
worthy to take its place in the best company. 


- D. H. 
THE BRANTFORD CHOIR 
This choir of sixty singers from Canada gave a 
concert at the Albert Hall, after competing at 


festival in the North. They have good voices and are 
well-trained and disciplined, even to the extent of being 
able to sing through a whole programme without musi 

Their performances had the merit, too, of being fre: 
from the tricks and stunts of choralism in which highly 

trained choirs too often indulge What was most 
pleasing was that they were at their best in the best 
musik The singing of Mundy’s madrigal in praise of 
Oriana and of Brahms's * Nanie’ was of a high quality 

Unfortunately the programme did not live up to this 
standard throughout. One was quite surprised to find 
that there still existed, as survivals of the old bad 
ballad days, songs of such inanity as the soloists (quit 
good singers) chose to inflict upon the audience 


D. H. 


LONDON STRING QUARTET 

rhe change in leadership effected some vears ago did 
not raise or lower the high standard of the London 
String Quartet, for the present and the past leaders, 
while differing somewhat in style, are equally distin- 
guished executants. The appointment of Mr. Willian 
Primrose as violist, on the other hand, is a distinct 
gain. For Mr. Primrose is not only an able player and 
most apt interpreter, his stvle matches to perfection 
that of the other three players. We have thus a com 
bination which can and does give the impression of 
being contro'led by one mind. This most desirable stat« 
of things made the performances given at Queen’s 
Hall specially delightful Even those who like 
Beethoven to be a little firmer in rhythm, more granite- 
like in texture, could not resist the charm of a flawless 
ensemble. Mozart's Quintet (with Mr. Waldo Warner as 
first viola) and Debussy’s Quartet completed a pro 
gramme which gave the performers the chance to 


show again and again how in some respects thei! 
readings are unsurpassed F. B. 
THE EYRE TRIO 


The Misses Eyre played trios and sang trios at their 
usual autumn concert at Wigmore Hall on October 28 
If their singing is better than their playing—and their 
performance of Elizabethan vocal music was most 
admirable for its purity and stylishness—their handling 
of pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello was still firm enough to 
present a new Pianoforte Trio by Nicholas Gatty in a 
favourable light. This Trio, in A flat, is a perfectly 
balanced work on a modest scale, with a taking little 
movement marked furioso and a fresh, buoyant finale 
A number of Victorian and modern vocal trios also 
fitted the general arrangement of the programme 
They included a fine work with pianoforte by Herbert 
Howells, ‘ Lord, Who createdst man,’ but this needed 
more masterful treatment than it received. But what 
a pleasure to observe the thorough musicianship which 
enables these ladies to turn, like the Elizabethans, from 
voices to viols and to give a suitable account of musik 
in styles more divergent than the Elizabethans could 


know ! F. H. 


THE D’ARANYI SISTERS 


Miss Jelly d’Aranyi and Madame Adila Fachiri 


played works for two violins at Wigmore Hall on 





inces than they did at Wigmore Hall on October 29. 


November 8. 


The latest name on the programme was 
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that of Spohr, and on the whole the balance inclined too 
uch to the early period between Purcell and Bach. 
The duettists, of course, did ample justice to these 
healthy, unemotional and bracing sonatas and concertos 
of Bach and Vivaldi, and one is not entitled to complain 
of the players because the romantic composers neglected 
the medium of violin duets; even if Holst’s new 
Concerto had been included that would have been just 
astringent as the ‘Golden’ Sonata. But there was 
nothing in the programme which gave us the more 
contemplative atmosphere of (say) the slow movement 
of Bach’s D minor double Concerto, and in its absence 
it fell to Pugnani to provide the contrast. His Sonata 
in C, with its fugal middle and its hunting-call finale, 
is a warm and sensuous work of great merit, superficial 
in the Italian manner, but with its superficies well 


polished. Both players were in good form, and the 
give-and-take of their duetting is as good as their 
authoritative solo playing. F. H. 


THE PEPPIN TWINS 

Nature can help Art when it makes the players of 
pianoforte duets twins. For while a rough and ready 
ensemble is possible to any two reasonably sensitive 
musicians, the higher polish required for the convincing 
public performance of works for two pianofortes 1s not 
tu be achieved by mere hard work Hence the Misses 
Peppin, twin nieces of the late Rev. A. H. Peppin, who 
used to be director of music at Rugby, start with a 
great natural advantage. At Grotrian Hall, on October 
5, they showed that they are both musical, that they 
re technically proficient. and can turn their twinship 
to artistic purposes. Bach's E flat Sonata provided an 
opportunity for shapely phrasing and crisp rhythm ; 
Schumann's Andante and Variations for warmer tone 
and a more impulsive style ; Arensky’s Suite for grace 
and light-heartedness; dances by Gliére and Infanta 
for strong colours and decisive rhythms Bax’'s ‘ Moy 
Mell,’ however, showed that the limitations of youth 

present bar them from doing full justice to atmo- 
spheric musi But the chief fact established by their 
recital was that they are musical—and that is the most 
important thing of all Fr. H 





NICOLAS ORLOFF 

Mr. Nicolas Orloff, who gave a recital at Wigmore 
Hall on November I, is a pianist of the brilliant school, 
but he makes no cult of brilliance for the sake of display 
All his brilliance—of tone, of speed, of passage-work, of 
rhythmic vigour—is at the service of the music 
Weber’s Rondo Brillant, in E flat, of course ought to 
scintillate—and it did. Debussy’s studiesin translating 
light into terms of sound, the ‘ Reflets dans l'eau,’ and 
the ‘ Feux d’artifice,’ called out Mr. Orloft’s sensibilite 
Brahms’s F minor Sonata, on the other hand, demands 
ind obtained) a more psychological approach: Mr. 
Orloff gave us its youthful seriousness and impetuosity 
without its ygaucheric Different again was his 
Chopin—passionate and free from sentiment To 
combine intelligence and purpose with sensitiveness 
to the purely musical values of tone, colour, and 
phrasing, and to add to that technical assurance that 
makes everything easy and convincing, is to make a 
first-class pianist F.H 


SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

John McCormack is an enigma. His reputation rests 
on seemingly contradictory bases Nothing seems to 
come amiss to him He can bend to the inanities of the 
singing film and break into balladry with the apparent 
seriousness of a devotee. And once in a way he will 
deign to sing real music. The trouble with a man like 
McCormack is that he can make shoddy music sound 
well, because it is so easily possible to forget the medium 
in admiring the art of the singer. For his scrupulous 
carefulness is just as truly lavished on the bad as on the 
good. Indeed, it is impossible, from his singing, to get 
any indication of his personal leanings, if he has any. 

At Queen’s Hall he sang Beethoven and Wolf. As 
usual, exact musicianship, devoted feeling, and a fine 





sense of proportion went to the making of his unruffied 
art. His phrasing was as tidy as ever Neither his 
line of tone nor his tuning ever wavered, and there were 
no loose ends. The notes were always cut off crispl\ 
and the noiseless new breath caught in a flash to be 
husbanded against the needs of the moment. We have 
by now accustomed ourselves to McCormack’s enuncia- 
tion, his patterned vowel sounds (with wide ‘ ah’s 
and reedy double ‘ee’s’ as special peculiarities), but 
the fact remained that every word was clearly heard 
His performances were concentrated 
art 

Miss Carmen Reuben 


models ot 


Wigmore Hall) began her 
recital as though she meant business She sang a 
classical group (Handel, Gluck, and Scarlatti) with a 
full consciousness of their wide-spreading demands 
An occasional hard high note, and some careless word 
ing (‘ with thee,’ for example sounded like ‘withy’) 
were among minor faults to be discerned, but it was 
nevertheless a novel experience in recital-going to hear 
a singer who was unafraid of the sound of her own voice 
The quality, too, was first-rate Miss Reuben slightly 
marred an imposing platform presence by clasping high 
her hands in moments of stress, as though in fervent 
And the higher they went, the more the tone 
hardened. In her second group (Fauré and Franck) the 
singer was less successful. She had the right idea of 
lightening her tone and changing her vocal colours to 
meet the needs of the vastly different medium, but her 
soft tones were not well supported They had the effect 
of sounds produced by bowing on loose strings. Asacon- 
sequence the climaxes, when they came, were unwieldy 
and once or twice Miss Reuben came perilously near to 
shouting. When this singer has achieved more con- 
gruous tone relations she will be among those who 


praver 


matter 

There was imagination in the singing of Mr. Alfred 
Reed (Wigmore Hall He took the right line in making 
his songs intelligible. He had the faculty of relaxing 
and rallying his ideas to point contrasts, and swung 
along merrily when the music required that he should 
His tone was never ugly, and his words were well 
shaped, and correctly stressed A good sense of rhythm 
also helped him to further his cause. How was it, then 
that with this collection of virtues Mr. Reed faiied to 
hold our interests after a promising start For we 
tired of his singing It seemed to belong to a school 
which assessed too highly the claims of verbal signifi 
cance in interpretation, and laid too little store on the 
needs of a strongly-knit line. It is all very well to sing 
freely and easily rhe singer's art demands more than 
this. It demands an instrumental quality which can 
only be obtained when the breath is properly pinned 
down, and everv wisp of released air converted into 
tone. The process of linking word to word naturally 
follows 

Miss Harriet Marple (Grotrian Hall 
called a first appearance in England 


made what was 
Her singing in 


English suggested that she had not been here long 
enough to become entirely familiar with its many 
varied vowel sounds ‘Have,’ for example, at one 
moment sounded like ‘ hev,’ at another‘ haave,’ ‘ wake 
became ‘ week There were other contortions Miss 
Marple’s tone in general was dry, and she seemed 


f 


unable to establish a proper contact with the spirit of 
except at rare intervals, when 
pleasing mezza-voce to lend a 
tender 


her chosen musk 
she made use of a 
certain expressiveness to the 
But as soon as pressure was applied her quality was 


songs 


more 


impaired 

Miss Nadine Waters (Grotrian Hall) had elementary 
ideas about rhythm and the shaping of phrases. It is 
doubtful if her Italian was learned in Tuscany, but her 
voice had a genuinely attractive quality on the open 
vowels. Occasionally one could settle down comfort- 
ably to a spell of sweet singing, but not for long. For 
Miss Waters showed little ability to soften the asperi- 
ties of the narrowed vowels in attacking high notes, 
and it was then especially that the listener was brought 
up with a jerk. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S SINGERS. 

\ musical Festival at St. Michael's, Cornhill, has 
become an annual event of November. The tenth was 
held this year in the first week of the month, and, like 
its predecessors, it provided a week of music which was 
immensely appreciated by large congregations of City 
people. It began with a Festival Evensong on Sunday, 
November 2, in which the Magnificat from Byrd's 

Great Service ' and Purcell’s anthem, ‘ O sing unto the 
Lord,’ were the choral events. There were mid-day 
organ recitals given daily from Monday to Friday by 
Dr. Harold Darke, Mr. Arnold Goldsbrough, Dr. Stanley 
Marchant, Mr. H. W. Sumsion, and Dr. W. H. Harris, 
and there were in the evenings three choral programmes 
by the St. Michael's Singers, and one instrumental one 
of works for soloists and small orchestra 

I was able to hear only the choral programmes, and 
not all of them, so that this account cannot pretend 
to completeness, but it can testify to the excellent dis- 
position of events in a scheme which covered a great 
deal of ground without overcrowding the programmes 
or placing incongruous works side by side as most 
festivals do. Dr. Darke is an artist in programme- 
making as he is in his organ and his pianoforte playing 

[he choral programmes given by the St. Michael's 
-ingers, a mixed choir of some seventy voices, con- 
centrated on English compositions and Bach The 
latter, indeed, has become English by adoption just as 
Shakespeare has become German. His works are part 
of the foundation of the modern small choir’s technique 
In a Bach programme, on Wednesday, the St. Michael’s 
Singers contributed the two great motets for double 
choir, ‘Come, Jesu come,’ and ‘ Sing ye to the Lord,’ 
and with remarkable resilience and assurance. 
rhe choir does not claim to be one of specially picked 
voices, but of musical enthusiasts, engaged in daily work 
in the City, who have voices and want to use them in 
the best musi Eight-part work naturally tends to 
show up shortcomings of individual voices (especially in 
a choir with only nine tenors), and there were some 
rough-edged moments, but they counted for little in the 
balance against the virtues of thorough knowledge and 
intelligence in the choral interpretation 

rhe two other programmes presented native works 
with which both English singers and English audiences 
are for the most part much less familiar than they are 
with Bach Purcell’s Te Deum in D, for solo voices, 
choir, and orchestra (the orchestra throughout was 
replaced by organ accompaniment) began the series 
Stanford's ‘ Stabat Mater ' followed it, and in the same 
programme was Dr. Darke’s Cantata ‘ The Sower,’ and 
Vaughan Williams's ‘ Hundredth Psalm.’ This was on 
Monday. The last programme of the Festival, given on 
Saturday, in St. Margaret's, Westminster, was devoted 
to the music of Hubert Parry, his last Cantata, ‘ A Vision 
of Life,’ five of his six ‘ Songs of Farewell,’ and ‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens.’ 

Purcell, a dozen years or so before he wrote his Te 
Deum, had declared his admiration for ‘ the most famed 
Italian Masters.” They were clearly still influencing 
him when he had the opportunity of writing for the 
celebrations of St. Cecilia’s Day and produced a work 
almost as far removed from the traditions of English 
Service music as is Stanford’s ‘Stabat Mater.’ The 
ditterence between the Italian influence on Purcell and 
on Stanford seems to be the difference between imita- 
tion and instinct. Purcell, writing about the sonatas, 
was not ashamed to himself an imitator. 
Stanford, taking as his text the Latin hymn, instinct- 
ively let his mind travel in company with a long line of 
Italian masters who had handled it and similar themes 
—a line extending from Pergolesi to Verdi. Purcell’s 
conscious effort made him a comparatively clumsy 
stylist. He had something entirely his own to say, but 
one may sometimes be conscious of a conflict between 
that and his adopted manner of saying it. This conflict 
accounts for our feeling that there is some artificiality 
in his elaborate vocal ornaments of the Te Deum. 
rhe solo singers, Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Margaret 
Balfour, Mr. Trefor Jones, and Mr. Stuart Robertson, 


Sang 


contess 





on the whole understood Purcell’s meaning well, but 
one or other of them (more especially the alto, on whom 
he imposed the hardest task) showed occasional con- 
sciousness of strain. The same singers found Stanford's 
work more congenial, and Miss Suddaby specially 
excelled in an intensely dramatic yet at the same time 
wholly musical interpretation of the soprano part. 

The essence of the Italian manner is a dramatisation 
of the text in musical terms which approach those 
customary to opera, and it was Stanford's instinctive 
acceptance of this point of view as the right one for th« 
setting of the ‘ Stabat Mater’ which gives this work its 
distinctive character. Stanford was the perfect stylist 
because once his mind was set in a particular direction 
at any rate in this particular direction, the details fell 
naturally into place. There was no question of con- 
sciously selecting the appropriate or rejecting the incon 
gruous. The shapes of his tunes, the ways in which the 
solo voices are combined with the chorus, the whole 
building up of the form from the simple four-not« 
theme at the outset to the Mixolydian cadence of the 

Paradisi gloria’ are consistent, and the result is as 
unlike the Stanford of the Irish songs and rhapsodies as 
it is unlike the Anglican Services in B flat and C or his 
middle period symphonies and quartets. Yet through 
it all there runs a very personal expression of feeling 
‘Pertransivit gladius’: the sword of a spontaneous 
emotion pierces the armour of his adopted style at this 
and innumerable other points. The whole performance 
of the ‘Stabat Mater’ showed that the singers had 
mastered the style and appreciated the throb of the 
underlying personal feeling. The performance could 
not be complete because the organ cannot adequately 
take the place of Stanford’s delicately poised orches- 
tration, and the Intermezzo which pictures the scene on 
Calvary after the ‘ Dum emisit Spiritum ’ was omitted 

Parry and Stanford are generally thought of together 
‘ A Vision of Life ’ and the ‘ Stabat Mater’ show them 
to be poles apart. Parry was incapable of thinking in 
a style; for him that would have been a potent insin 
cerity. He had something to say ; the ideas contained 
in his ‘ A Vision of Life ’ seemed to him very important 
No one else could say any part of them forhim. Neither 
the Bible nor Milton nor any of the other English poets 
who had helped him elsewhere could help him her: 
He had to carve the thing out for himself, using such 
means as his own hand could command. He fell back 
on Wagner’s method of poetry fructified by music 
He threw his ideas into rough and ready verse, scarcel\ 
regarding either words or metres. The long procession 
of mankind ‘ changeless in change, tireless in weary 
wanderings’ was his theme. The rise and fall of 
civilizations, the Greek, the Roman, the Christian 
aspirations and disappointments, but through all a 
growth, an accumulated experience and an increasing 
sense of responsibility 


‘ As bird is not wingless, 

Nor flame without fuel, 

So are there mounting up 

Witnessing certainties ; ’ 
these are the episodes of the ‘ vision,’ which ‘ binds 
eternal life in one.’ They are presented in the poem by 
‘The Dreamer’ voice), ‘The Dream Voices 
(chorus), and ‘ The Spirit of the Vision ’ (soprano voice 
Everything is dependent on the fructifying power of the 
music, and Parry's art of writing in a quasi-declamatory 
manner for the solo voices or in a free fugal one for 
choral voices is employed to the full, producing 
moments of eloquent beauty of a kind which no other 
composer has ever reached in setting the English 
language in song. Miss Isobel Baillie and Mr. Keith 
Falkner realised these moments splendidly, and with 


(bass 


the St. Michael’s Singers made the large audience, 
which fairly filled St. Margaret’s Church, feel the 


earnestness of Parry’s musical speech and the loftiness 
of his very original design. They could not, however, 


convince us that the Rector of St. Michael’s had been 
right in speaking of 
‘masterpiece.’ 


“A Vision of Life’ as Parry's 


There are too many passages in 
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which the musical impulse is sluggish, and where, 
failing new impulse, he falls back on accustomed 
habits of musical ‘ working out,’ for that word to be 
applied to the work as a whole. It lacks, indeed, a 
unifying style. Those who, like myself, remain entirely 
convinced that Parry was not only the greatest musical 
mind of his generation in England, but also a great 
composer without any qualifying term, are perhaps 
inclined to be over-sensitive to these bald patches 
They are a gift to opponents who have made up their 
minds because of them that Parry’s music is negligible. 
[his performance, under Dr. Darke’s sympathetic 
direction, certainly showed that ‘ A Vision of Life’ is 
far from being negligible. It made one hope to hear it 
complete with its orchestration carefully revised and 
equally well handled with its vocal parts. Such a per- 
formance would show how much there is of permanent 
value in it, even though the idea was only roughly 
adumbrated and too hastily committed to paper for the 
result ever to take rank as a masterpiece. Meantime, 
Parry's admirers have plenty of evidence for their faith 
[The five songs of Parry for unaccompanied voices, 
actually his last choral works, and‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ 
which brought the Festival to a close, are each of them 


singularly complete in design and execution. Each is 

an inspiration perfectly fulfilled, and Dr. Darke’s 

sensitiveness to the qualities of each produced an 
disturbed song of pure concent.” H, C. CoLLEs 








Music in the Provinces 


BANBURY.—At the Musical Society’s opening concert 
the Stradivarius Quartet played, between Haydn and 
Beethoven, three pieces by Bloch and three arrange- 
ments of Scottish airs 

BatH.—W. H. Reed’s Rhapsody for violaand orchestra 
was played by Mr. Tertis at one of Mr. Dunn’s Pump 
Room concerts. At the Wednesday concerts Mr. Dunn is 
working through the Beethoven Symphonies in order 


BIRMINGHAM ‘ Elijah ’ was the first work given by 
the Festival Choral Society under its new conductor, 
Mr Leslie Heward Acis and Galatea’ and 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘A Sea Symphony’ were per- 


formed by the City Choir on November 4 under Mr. 
G. D. Cunningham, with Miss Elsie Suddaby, Mr 
Charles Hedges, and Mr. Harold Williams as soloists. 
At the symphony concert by the City Orchestra 
inder Mr. Heward on October 30 the chief works were 
Elgar’s second Symphony, Sibelius’s ‘ Tapiola,’ and 
Chopin’s F minor Pianoforte Concerto, played by Mr 
Orloff. At one of the West End Cinema concerts 
Mr. Aylmer Buesst, deputising for Mr. Heward, 
ducted the ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony and Ireland’s * Mai 
Dun A concert for children in the Town Hall on 
Saturday, October 18, was followedin the evening by the 
first of four popular Saturday evening concerts, the 
programme being all-British The ‘ Unity Quartet ’ 
Messrs. Paul Beard, Ernest Element, Frank Venton, 
and J. C. Hock) played Haydn, Beethoven, and 
Smetana at a Dale Forty concert; Beethoven's Op. 127 
ita Philharmonic Tea-time concert; and at the next 
concert of the same series the same work and the 
Quintet in C, Op. 29 (with Mr. Mark Beard).——Visitors 
to Birmingham have included Gerhardt. Moiseiwitsch, 
Lionel Tertis, and the Bayan Singers 
Bo.tton.—The first performance at Bolton of Berlioz’s 
fhe Damnation of Faust’ was given in October by 
the Choral Union and the Hallé Orchestra, under Mr 
Thomas Booth Ihe Philharmonic Society's pro- 
gramme for November 12 consisted of the ‘ Hymn of 
Praise ’ and Farrar's ‘ The Blessed Damozel.’ 
BoURNEMOUTH.—The_ thirty-sixth Sym- 
phony Concerts, under Sir Dan Godfrey, opened on 
October 15 with a Bach-Wood Suite, Wolf's ‘ Italian ’ 
Serenade, and Chausson’s Symphony. Subsequent 
programmes included three movements of the ninth 
Symphony, Dvorak’s Violoncello Concerto (Mr. Tony 
Close), Chabrier’s ‘ Gwendoline ’ Overture, and Tchai- 
kovsky’sfourth Symphony. On October 29 Mr. Norman 


con- 


series ot 








Demuth conducted the first performance of his Sym- 
phony in D minor.——-Galli-Curci sang at the Pavilion 
on October 25. 

BRADFORD.—At the first Subscription Concert the 
Hallé Orchestra, under Sir Hamilton Harty, played 
three Symphonies—Beethoven’s eighth, Sibelius’s third, 
and Brahms’s fourth A miscellaneous programme 
by the West Riding Chamber Orchestra under Mr. 
Keith Douglas on October 26 included the Polka and 
Galop from Stravinsky’s Suite, three movements from 
‘The Wand of Youth,’ and a Fantasia on Russian 
Themes by Arensky, played by Mr. Erik Brewerton 
——A Tchaikovsky programme at the Theatre Royal 
on November 9 was varied by the performance of a 
symphonic ballad by Mr. Ernest Blake, based on two 
Dorset folk-tunes 

BRIGHTON [The Symphonic Players, 
orchestra of eighty under Mr. Herbert Menges, opened 
their season on October 18 with a Wagner programme 

At the first Municipal Symphony Concert of the 
season Mr. Jan Hurst conducted Beethoven's first 
Symphony, the second ‘ Wand of Youth’ Suite, and 
Saint-Saéns’s G minor Pianoforte Concerto with Mr 
Arthur Rubinstein Che programme for the following 
week included Franck’s Symphony 

BrRIsSTOL.—Mengelberg conducted the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra on October 24 in Beethoven's third 
Concerto (Miss Edna Iles), Brahms’s third Symphen, 
and Ravel's ‘ Bolero The Oriana Madrigal Society 
came from London on November | and sang at the first 
of the Philharmonic Society’s concerts uuder Mr. ¢ 
Kennedy Scott. <A characteristic gramme included 
a dirge for five-part chorus, solo voices, and organ by 


now an 


Arne. This was the third performance of the work, the 
only copy ot which was recently discovered in the 
British Museum Ihe Choral Society, under Mr. 


S. W. Underwood, gave a concert version of ‘ Carmen’ 
on November 8 

BURTON A concert given by the Hallé 
Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty on October 28 
the principal work being Schubert's C major Symphony. 

Buxton.—A chamber music programme organized 
by Mr. W. J. Caine at the Hydro included Quartets by 
Beethoven, Schubert, and Brahms 

CARLISLI The Choral Society opened its season 
on November 7 with a programme that included 
Cowen’s ‘ John Gilpin’ and a ‘ Wand of Youth ’ Suite, 
both heard for the first time at Carlisle, and the 
Epilogue to the Carlisle Pageant, composed by the 
conductor of the Society, Dr. Wadely 

CHESTER.—The vocal quartet known as the ‘ Old 
Time Singers ’ recently gave a diversified concert at the 
Town Hall, and was a great success 

CHESTERFIELD.—Dr. J. F. Staton 
orchestra of fifty at the first of the Sunday 
concerts in a programme that included a Mozart Violin 


was 


conducted an 
evening 


Concerto (Mr. Reginald Cole) and German's *‘ Welsh 
Rhapsody f 
DEerBy.—At the first of the Municipal and County 


concerts the London Chamber Orchestra played Vivaldi, 
Schubert, and Holst (the Fugal Concerto) under Mr. 
Anthony Bernard.——NMessrs. Busch and Serkin played 
Sonatas by Brahms, Mozart, and Beethoven at a 
concert on November 7. 

EASTBOURNE Honegger’s ‘ Pastorale d’été’ and 
Glazounov’s Violin Concerto (Madame Sonia Moldavski 
were played under Capt. Amers at a symphony concert 
given by the Municipal Orchestra. On October 31 Mr. 
Norman Demuth conducted his Symphony in D minor. 

GUILDFOoRD.—An abridged concert version of Hol- 
brooke’s opera ‘ Bronwen’ was given at the Subscrip- 
tion Concert on November 11. Mr. Claud Powell con- 
ducted the Guildford Symphony Orchestra, and the 
principal parts were sung by Miss May Busby, Mr. John 
Coates, Mr. Herbert Langley, and Mr. Trefor Jones 


HALIFAX.—Mr. Keith Douglas conducted the first 
of the Halifax Symphony Concerts on October 23. The 


principal works were Beethoven's fifth Symphony and 
Haydn’s D major Violoncello Concerto, played by 
Madame Suggia. 
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HastT1nGcs.—Mr. Julius Harrison, who is in charge of 
the Municipal Orchestra for the season, has outlined a 
lavish programme. Concerts will be given almost daily, 
with a special weekly Symphony concert. During the 
Christmas holidays five stage performances of ‘ Hansel 
and Gretel’ will be given with local co-operation and 
two Covent Garden singers; the usual Festival in 
February will be devoted entirely to British music ; 
and it is proposed to organize a grand opera Festival in 
April——Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony was 
played at the first Symphony concert, and Mr. Heddle 
Nash sang the conductor's ‘ Cavalier Tunes.’ 

HUDDERSFIELD Among the works sung by the Glee 
and Madrigal Society under Mr. Ernest Cooper on 
October 21 were Walford Davies’s ‘ These sweeter far 
than lilies are ’ and two double choruses by Cornelius, 
‘1 can but love thee ’ and ‘ To the storm wind.’———Sir 
Henry Coward conducted the Choral Society on Novem- 
ber 7 in a programme of special interest that consisted 
of selections from ‘Solomon’ followed by Berlioz’s 
fe Deum. The solo parts were sung by Miss Isobel 
Baillie, Miss Elma Holroyd, Mr. Henry Wendon, and 
Mr. Joseph Farrington rhe first part of the concert 
was broadcast from Manchester and Leeds 

IPSWICH At the L.N.E.R. Musical Society’s con- 
cert on October 22 a presentation was made to Mr 
\. W. Headley, who has been hon. general-secretarv 
to the Society since its inauguration twenty-one years 
ago, and is now retiring. The musical programme in- 
cluded the second performance of Elgar’s new ‘ Pomp 
and Circumstance’ March, conducted by Mr. Edgar 
Wilby \ Dolmetsch programme was given at a 
meeting of the Chamber Music Society 

LEEDS rhe Brantford Cheir from Canada visited 
the Town Hall on October 31 and sang twenty-three 
works under Mr. Frederick Lord The concert ver- 
sion of ‘ Carmen’ was given by the Leeds New Choral 
Society under Mr. H. Bardgett on October 29. At the 
first of the Saturday Symphony Concerts the programme, 
conducted by Mr. Julius Harrison, included Brahms’s 
third Symphony and Holst’s ‘ Somerset Rhapsody.’ 

LINCOLN At the twenty-fourth annual concert of 
the Lincoln Orchestral Society, on October 29, the music 
played by the orchestra of seventy, under the direction 
ot Canon (¢ H. Scott, included the Overture to ‘ The 


Mastersingers ’ and Bantock’s ‘ Elegiac Prelude for 

‘cello and orchestra, played by Mr. Colin Smith 
LIVERPOOI Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the 

Philharmonic Society's concerts on October 21 and 


November 4. The first programme included Beethoven's 
fourth and Brahms’s second Symphonies, and the 
‘Village Romeo and Juliet " Intermezzo; the second 
consisted of a Haydn Symphony, Grieg’s Pianoforte 
Concerto, played by Miss Johann Stockmarr, and the 

Pathetic At both concerts the quality of the orches- 


tral playing was greatly admired The Rodewald 
concerts are now given at the India Building The 


first programme included Bruckner’s Quintet The 
Harp Ensemble gave two recitals on October 30, the 
chief work in each programme being Bax’s Quintet 
On November 7, Miss Olga Law and Mr. Norman Suck- 
ling played violin and pianoforte sonatas by Delius, 
d’Indy, and Mr. Suckling 

MANCHESTER At the first four Hallé Concerts, under 
Sir Hamilton Harty, the chief features of the pro- 
grammes were the following October 16) Sibelius’s 
third Symphony and Mozart's Clarinet Concerto, 
played by Mr. Harry Mortimer; (October 23) ‘ Brigg 


Fair,’ Elgar’s Violin Concerto played by Mr. Albert 
Sammons, and Pizzetti’s ‘Concerto dell’ Estate’ for 
orchestra, a newly-heard work that did not make a 


dee p impression ; (Oc tober 30) Mozart's Concerto for 
violin and viola, played by Mr. Alfred Barker and Mr. 
Frank Park, Chausson’s Symphony in B flat, and the 
* Bolero ’ (November 6) Bax’s Ihe Garden of 
Fand,’ Prokofiev's third Pianoforte Concerto, played 
by Mr. Orloff, and the ‘ Bolero’ again.- Dvorak’s 
fourth Symphony was played at one of the Municipal 
concerts with the Hallé Orchestra It appears that 


during the present season Manchester is to depend for 





its chamber music largely upon the Hirsch Quartet 
These four players from the Hallé Orchestra made a 
good beginning on October 20, when they played 
Quartets by Beethoven, Schubert, and Brahms.—— 
Among the works sung by the Holme Valley Male-Voice 
Choir at the Armistice-eve Municipal concert were 
Charles Wood’s ‘ Sacramentum Supremum,’ Holst’s 
‘ Dirge for two Veterans,’ and Elgar’s ‘ The Réveillé 
The orchestral music under Sir Hamilton Harty in- 
cluded his tone-poem ‘ With the Wild Geese.’—— 
Madame Galli-Curci sang at a Brand Lane concert 

Newport (1.0.W.).—In this town enthusiasm for 
choral singing runs so high that the Bach Choir, formed 
last season under the conductorship of Mr. H. W. 
Stubbington, has to put a limit to its members, the 
number being forty-two. At the concert given in the 
Parish Church on October 28 the choral works included 
‘Come, Jesu, come,’ two choral songs from the 
Schemelli Book, and Cornelius’s ‘ The surrender of 
the soul.’ 

PLYMOUTH.—A contingent from the British Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra helped the Cornwall Symphony 
Orchestra to give a programme at the City Hall on 
November 3. Among the works played, under Dr 
C. Rivers, was the last movement of Brahms’s first 
Symphony 

PoRTSMOUTH.—At the opening concert of the Eliza- 
bethan and Bach Society under Mr. Hugh Burry on 
November 4, the orchestra played Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony and Bach's Triple Concerto, and the choral 
music included ‘ God’s time is the best ’ and Brahms'’s 
Alto Rhapsody. 

RocHDALE.—Brahms's ‘ Requiem’ was performed by 
the Philharmonic Society under the direction of Mr 
Fred Leach, with Miss Thea Phillips and Mr. Challoner 
Heaton as soloists At the Society’s previous con- 
cert Miss Isabel Clifford played Mozart’s D major 
Pianoforte Concerto 

SHEFFIELD.—Apart from a London Symphony 
Orchestra concert under Mengelberg, and the ‘ Hymn 
of Praise’ by the Victoria Hall Choral Society, under 
Mr. A. S. Burrows, the chief musical interests have 
been provided by chamber works. Holbrooke’s Sextet 
and Miniature Suite, both for pianoforte (Mr. Hol- 
brooke) and wind instruments, were played at Mr 
John Parr’s second concert ; the Stradivarius Quartet 
played at one of the Foxon Five o’Clocks ; Pianoforte 
Trios by Hurlstone and Ernest Austin were given at 
the second of Mr. S. Boyd Roberts’s concerts ; and the 
Yorkshire String Quartet played Elgar’s Quartet for 
the University Musical Society ‘ Ernani ’ was given 
on October 21 by the Sheffield Singers’ Operatic Society 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Parry’s ‘The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin ’ and a selection from ‘ Merrie England ’ were 
performed on October 30 by the North Staffs District 
Choral Society, under Mr. John James. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—McEwen’s ‘ Three Trifles’ 
and Schumann's Pianoforte Quintet were among the 
works in which the Molly Blower Quartet played, on 
October 30, at the first of four concerts arranged by the 
Stratford-on-Avon Music Club 

SuTTON COLDFIELD.—The second season of concerts 
by the Birmingham City Orchestra opened at the 
Town Hall on October 22, when the works 
ducted by Mr. Harold Gray included Butterworth’s 
‘A Shropshire Lad.’ 

Torguay.—At the first symphony concert of the 
season, on October 23, Mr. Ernest W. Goss conducted 
the “ New World ’ Symphony and a Pianoforte Concerto 
by Rozycki, played by Mr. Niedzielski 

WINCHESTER.—The performance of Bach’s ‘St 
Matthew’ Passion by the Music Club, under Dr. George 
Dyson, was said to be the first at Winchester. The 
principal soloists were Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Margaret 
McArthur, Mr. Eric Greene, and Mr. Stuart Robertsun 
The work was sung in the Elgar-Atkins edition. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Snowhill Congregational Choir 
gave a performance of Walford Davies's ‘ Everyman 
under the direction of Mr. Theodore Grosvenor, the 
principal part being sung by Mr. Horace Stevens. 


con- 
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Music in Scotland 


\BERDEEN.—A new string quartet, consisting of two 
ladies from Edinburgh and two from Berlin, has been 
giving concerts 1n Aberdeen and neighbourhood. It is 
entitled the Beredin Quartet 

DINBURGH.—The conductors of the Scottish 
Orchestra at the twelve Paterson concerts are John 
Barbirolli, Sir Landon Ronald, Nicolai Malko, Albert 
van Raalte, and Robert Heger. There will be no soloists 
Mr. Barbirolli’s programme on November 10 included 
Havdn’s seventh Salamon Symphony, Brahms’s 
second, and Grieg’s Symphonic Dance in A. Owing to 
lack of support the continuance of these concerts is 
loubtful he Municipality has decided to support 
the Reid Concerts to the extent of 4500 a year for ten 
his, and a similar grant by the University, is 
the condition on which an anonymous donor has under- 
taken to provide £10,000 Prof. Tovey opened the 
fifteenth season on October 23 with Schubert’s C major 
S\ nphony, W B. Moonie’s Ihe Riders of the 
Sidhe,’ and Brahms’s D minor Pianoforte Concerto with 
Miss Fanny Davies Bantock’s ‘ Hebridean’ Sym- 
phony and McEwen’s Prelude for Orchestra were played 
it the next concert, with Brahms's first Symphony. 

Prot Tovev’s season of Sunday concerts opened in 
October with the Reid Orchestra At the 
oncert Madame Svggia played in Usher Hall to an 
udience of two thousand On November 9 Prof. 
Tovey gave an all-Beethoven pianoforte recital 

[he Scottish String Quartet opened its season at 
Oak Hall on October 29 \ number of distin- 
guished visitors and visiting bodies have been at Edin- 
burgh, including the Don Cossacks and the Canadian 


sec ond 


Choir 

GALASHIELS.—MacCunn’s The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ’ was the chief item in a Scottish concert given 
by the Choral Society, under Mr. Robert 
Barrow, on November 5 

GLASGOW Ihe Active Society for the Pri ypagation 
of Contemporary Music with twelve concerts 
[he first three programmes were as follows October 
15) works by W. G. Whittaker, including a Pianoforte 


Galashiels 


is busy 


Quintet Among the Northumbrian Hills’ October 
28) Walton’s ‘ Facade,’ with Mr. A. Parry Gunn as 
speaker ; November 10) a Hindemith programme, 


with the ‘ KKinderspiel ’ for children’s choir and chamber 
rchestra, three sonatas, and the composer himself 
playing viola and viola d’amore. The pianist was Mr 
Erik Chisholm, the leading spirit in these concerts 

[he prospectus of the Choral and Orchestral Union 
includes a number of concerts by the Scottish Orchestra, 
under the same conductors as the Edinburgh Reid con- 
erts. At the first concert Mr. Barbirolli conducted 
Weber’s ‘ Riibezahl’ Overture and the Franck Sym- 





phony. Mr. Gavin Gordon conducted the first perform- 
ance of his ‘ Divertimento ’ at the first Tuesday concert 
Future arrangements include the ‘ Wanderer’ Sym- 
phony, by George Antheil, and Bruckner’s sixth. The 
horal programme includes ‘ Solomon’ and ‘ The Rio 
Grande.’ Ihe Chamber Music Society has put up 
the Stradivarius and Fellowes Quartets, with the 


Kolisch Quartet and the English Ensemble to follow 
——The Canadian Choir and the Don 
here early in the season, and the Covent Garden com- 
pany played at the Theatre Royal for a fortnight in 
October. 


Cossacks were 








The 1931 Festival of the 
Contemporary Music will be held at Oxford and London 
July 20-26, and July 27-28, respectively, the 
programmes including concerts of choral, orchestral 
band not 


International Society for 


irom 


hamber, military (original compositions, 


arrangements), and organ music. Composers who wish 
to submit works to the British Section should send them 
not later than December 15, to the Secretary, I.S.C.M., 


117, Great Portland Street, W.1. 














ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
The half-term began on November 3, and the Cham- 
ber Concert was given on the same day. The standard 
of ensemble playing was well maintained in a move- 


ment from Mozart’s Quartet in D (K. 499), and in 
Schumann’s Quintet in E flat. A Trio, RondoinC minor, 
in MS., the composition of Ethel Winfield, and a 
Fantasy Sonata in G minor, also in MS., by Marv 
Couper, were interesting in theme and construction 


number of students who are 
Excellent performances 


It is encouraging that the 
composing Is on the increase 


were given by Yelland Richards of Schumann's ‘ Kin- 
derscenen, and by Margaret Good of Three Choral 
Preludes by Bach Norman Askew (organ) played 
Harvey Grace's arrangement of Bach’s Chorale, Jesu, 


and Megan Llovd played two 
movements by Tartini, arranged for ‘cello by Poppet 
Songs by Strauss, Schubert, and Liszt were sung by 
Janet Hamilton-Smith, Constance J. Stocker, and 
Mary Durham 

The Dramatic Students will give two performances of 
‘ Quality Street,’ by J. M. Barrie, on Friday and Satur- 


Joy of man’s desiring, 


day evenings, December 12 and 1% Chere will be two 
casts 
Supplementing the reference to the Macfarren 


Wu ul Time 


Is an open 


Scholarship in the last number o 
it may be pointed out that the com, 
one and is awarded for promise in Musical Composition. 
Competitors must an examination in general 
education, but for those holding certificates covering 
such an examination, exemption must be claimed when 
the entry form is sent in along with not more than three 
The last date of entry is Mon- 


vctition 


pass 


original compositions 
day, December 15 

The ‘ Review Week, 
as an important part of the routine of the 
will begin on Monday, December | Of the various 
lectures the following may be instanced On Decem- 
ber 1, Sir Thomas Oliver, M.D., President of the Insti- 
tute of Hvgiene, will lecture on ‘ Music in the Ordinary 
Affairs of Life.’ On Tuesday, ‘ Costume’ will be the 
subject of Sir Nigel Playfair’s lecture. On Wednesday, 
Mr. Philip Wayne, headmaster of St. Marylebone 


established 
Academy, 


which is now well 


Grammar School, will discuss ‘Words and Music.’ 
On Thursday, Miss Hilda D. Oakley, D.Litt., Reader in 
Philosophy, King’s College, will indicate The Ap- 
proach to Reality through Art On Friday, H. Plunket 


Greene will show ‘What Schubert did for Song.’ On 
Saturday, Madame Adeline Genée will speak of ‘ The 
Art of Dancing,’ and there will be demonstrations. 

The Academy laments the death of B. Patterson 
Parker His was a long association as student, pro- 
fessor, and Fellow. He filled leading positions in cham- 
ber and orchestral music, and he will be remembered 
for his gentleness of manner and for his fine musician- 
ship 

Che Sainton-Dolby Prize 
Margaret Haslett, with Mary Davies 
mended ; commended, D. Marjorie Hughes 
adjudicator was Madame Stiles-Allen 

The R.A.M. Club Prize (ensemble playing was 
awarded to David Taylor, Watson Forbes, Gwynne 
Edwards, and D. Ffrangcon Thomas Che adjudicator 
was Mr. Bernard Shore 

rhe Hine Gift (composition 
Gertrude Johnstone. The adjudicator was M1 
Wallace 


was awarded to 
highly com- 


I he 


contraltos 


was awarded to Moura 
William 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

rhe outstanding feature of the concerts of the past 
month was the success of the First Orchestra, which 
gave performances of Smetana’s ‘ Bartered Bride’ 
Overture and Brahms’s C minor Symphony, under Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent, that won high praise from audience 
and critics alike as an achievement which would have 
done credit to a professional orchestra. 

The Silence on Armistice Day 
for a brief ceremony which the 
peculiarly its own for many years past 


was the occasion 
College made 
Professors and 


has 
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students assembled in the College Hall just before 
eleven o'clock, the Director read the names of members 
who had laid down their lives, and Parry’s ‘ Jerusalem ’ 
was sung after the Silence. The little ceremony was 
personal and intimate, and, be it added, undeniably 
impressive j 

rhe mid-day and evening recitals, which supplement 
the ordinary College concerts, and supply a want not 
catered for by the latter, have been unusually attrac- 
tive this term. Among these, the most successful were 
a pianoforte and violin recital by Mr. Edwin Benbow 
and Mr. Kenneth Skeaping, a song and pianoforte 
recital by Miss Marjorie Westbury and Mr. James 
McCormack, a pianoforte and violin recital by Miss 
Nancy Reed and Miss Barbara Pulvermacher, and an 
organ recital by Mr. Arnold Goldsborough 


rRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

A term of much activity and interest will close on 
December 13. One of its features, the Wednesday 
series of lectures, has been providing both students and 
public with much useful information. Mr. Harvey 
Grace began a survey of organ literature in the first of 
a set of eight lectures given on October 29 ; Mr. Hubert 
Foss had some interesting things to say, on November 
5, about the analytical style in musical criticism, and 
Mr. Henry Coates, the following week, broke new 
ground in a survey, from the point of view of profes- 
sional practice, of the new fields afforded by the gramo- 
phone, broadcasting, and other modern methods of 
music-making 

Rehearsals for the public concerts at Queen’s Hall 
on December 6, and at Wigmore Hall on December 18, 
have been in full swing. The programme of the former 
has already been announced here; at the latter two 
Bach Concertos will be performed—the work in D minor 
for two violins and orchestra, and the Clavier Concerto 
in F minor Ihe Students’ Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Mr. L. Lebell, will accompany in each 

rhe Ladies’ Choir, conducted by the Principal, is to 
be heard in works by Brahms, Vaughan Williams, Cyril 
Scott, W. T. Hurlstone, and Armstrong Gibbs : 

On the completion of fiftv years’ service with the 
College, Mr. James Lloyd, the local Examinations 
Registration Officer recently presented with a 
silver cigarette case, suitably inscribed, Mr. Havell, 
the chairman, congratulating Mr. Llovd and expressing 
the Board's appreciation of his long and valuable ser- 
vices to the 

Special resolutions conveying the Board's thanks to 
the local Secretaries—Mr. G. Wilson (Newfoundland) 
and Mr. H. C. Ayres (Monte Video)—who are retiring 
after years of devoted service to the (¢ ollege, were also 
p assed 

Distributions at local centres have been successfully 
carried out by College officers during the past month by 


was 


College 


Mr. I. Gostelow at Colchester (November 1); Mr. E 
d’Evry at Lowestoft (November 3), Barnsley (Novem- 
ber 6) and Barrow-in-Furness (November 25) Mr. 
E. Stanley Roper at Southport (November 15) and 
Luton (November 27); Mr. C. N. Rodwell at Sunder- 
land (November 15 

Che Controller of Examinations, Mr. E. d’Evrv, held 


a meeting of teachers at Folkestone on November 5, 
and has, during the past month paid an extended visit 
to various centres in Wales. He was also present at a 
recent gathering of teachers at Dublin 


Sir Granville Bantock is receiving a warm welcome 


in South Africa, where he is acting as the College's 
Examiner Sir Granville has given several lectures, 
and has been entertained publicly at many centres. 








lhe London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics will hold 
a Christmas Holiday Course. In addition to Miss Ethel 
Driver, who will be in charge of the Course, there will be 
two teachers who have been making a special Post- 
Graduate study of Movement, inits latest developments, 
at Geneva and in Australia. Full particulars from the 
Secretary, the London Schoo! of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 
23, Store Street, W.C.1 





Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


BERLIN 
NEW OPERAS 

The most important operatic event of the season, 
so far, has been the first performance at Berlin of 
‘Prince Igor.’ Our acquaintance with this master- 
piece of Russian opera is rather belated. ‘ Prince Igor 
was begun in 1869. When the composer died, in 1885 
the score was only partly finished, and the first per- 
formance took place only in 1890, after Rimsky- 
Korsakov and Glazounov had orchestrated the many 
posthumous sketches and filled out a number of gaps 
The libretto, taken from medizval Russian history, is 
written without any sense of dramatic effect, or for the 
human delineation of human characters. Instead of a 
drama one sees a series of lyric scenes with character- 
istically Russian local colour. In spite of this failing 
the impression produced by ‘ Prince Igor ’ is profound 
and irresistible, owing to a masterly score filled to the 
brim with most beautiful music ‘Prince Igor’ is 
together with Moussorgsky’s ‘ Boris Godounov’ the 
fairest flower of truly Russian music, grown from the 
Russian soil, the national folk-song and dance. This 
fascinating thematic material is treated with the most 
cultivated art, which constantly reveals charming 
surprising, and characteristic effects of harmony and 
orchestral colour. The performance was excellent, and 
did full justice to the musical qualities of the work 
Leo Blech conducted in masterly style. The first artists 
of the Berlin ensemble, like Friedrich Schorr, Theodor 
Scheidl, Roswaenge, Henke, Helgers, Elisabeth 
Friedrichs, Karin Branzell, vied with each other in 
presenting the beautiful music as efficiently as possible 
The famous Dances in which Rudolf von Laban, the 
new Director of Choregraphy, made a successful debut 
were a sensational feature Vladimir Novikoft's 
scenery and costumes were genuinely Russian and very 
striking. ‘ Prince Igor’ was received with enthusiasm 
by the Berlin public, and will certainly become popular 

Giordano’s new opera ‘ I] Re,’ one of last season's 
successes, has now been taken up again at the State 
Opera with a partly new cast. The score, written by a 
musician who is thoroughly familiar with the theatre 
has decided merits, though its melodic invention 
and its musical content in general are not weighty 
enough to give it the rank of a real masterpiece. It had 
been coupled to a one-Act Italian comic opera presented 
for the first time in Germany, Felice Lattuada’s ‘ Le 
Preziose ridicole.’ This adaptation of Moliére has not 
found much favour here. Too little is left of Moliére’s 
wit and character-drawing 

The Municipal Opera House has revived a forgotten 
comic opera by Auber, ‘ L’Ambassadrice.’ Written in 
1836, it deals with an episode in the life of the famous 
singer Henriette Sontag, Weber's first Euryanthe, the 
soprano soloist at the first performance of Beethoven's 
ninth Symphony, the idol of Berlin. She left the 
operatic stage after her marriage with the Italian 
Ambassador at Berlin, Count Rossi, and this departure 
from the theatre is the leading motive of Scribe’s 
libretto. It has been remodelled in German by Max 
Barthel and Alfred Guttmann, who replaced the third 
Act, very weak in the original form, by an entirely new 


Act, for which music was taken from other little- 
known operas by Auber. ‘ Vertauschte Rollen, 
as the opera is now called, has won a remarkable 


success by its spirited, though simple and unpretentious 
music It reveals Auber as the real predecessor of 
Offenbach 
SCHONBERG AND STRAVINSKY 
At Klemperer’s second Symphony _ concert, 
Schénberg’s ‘ Begleitmusik zu einer Lichtspielszene 


had its first hearing. Schénberg’s manner of 
approaching the moving pictures is about as 


curious as were his repeated attempts at opera 


The realities of the object count nothing for 
him; he simply and intentionally ignores the 
conditions of film and theatre; and promptly in 


His score is written t 


return the theatre ignores him. 
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an imaginary film-drama, representing threatening|remembered here from his successful debut of last 
danger, fear and catastrophe. The music fully answers] season, and was welcomed with sympathy at his 
the demands of this programme, but with means that | reappearance. Evelyn Arden’s powerful mezzo- 


have nothing in common with what is generally called 
melody, or with agreeable sound. However, some 
people admire this sort of thing. The new work was 
preceded by Schénberg’s orchestral version of Bach's 
E flat Prelude and triple Fugue for organ (known in 
England as the ‘St. Anne’s) One must certainly 
admire Schénberg’s handling of the immense orchestra 
that he uses, and the abundance of strange and some- 
times striking tone-colours. It is very questionable, 
however, whether this lavish display is in accordance 
with Bach’s music. I personally prefer, by all means, 
the playing of a good organist, or a pianoforte version 
like that of Busoni’s transcription, which Egon Petri 
recently played with such magnificent effect. Stravin- 
sky has also brought out a new orchestral work, which 
was played from manuscript at a concert given by the 
Berlin Broadcasting Company and conducted by 
Ansermet. It consists of ‘ Four Studies ’ for orchestra, 
entitled : Danse, Excentrique, Cantique, and Madrid 
[hese short sketches are full of Stravinsky’s typical 
facetiousness, and are amusing enough to listen to. 
They show his virtuosity most convincingly, but present 
no new aspect of his art. The novelty was preceded by 
Stravinsky's Capriccio for pianoforte and orchestra, 
played by the composer with clean technique, but 


an almost pedantic dryness. The music is a strange 
mixture of parody and_ grotesqueness, with a 
certain academic formalism, the total effect not 
being convincing at all, in spite of many striking 


details. 
THE KLAVIERUBUNG 

Fritz Heitmann, one of Germany’s most eminent 
organists, gave a complete performance of the third 
part of Bach’s ‘ Klavieriibung.’ This work, embracing 
twenty-one chorale Preludes, with the prelude and 
St. Anne’s ’ Fugue as introduction and coda, is hardly 
ever recognised by organists as a complete plan.* It 
expresses music ally the seven dogmas of the Protestant 
Church: The Trinity, the ten Commandments, the con 
fession of faith, the Paternoster, baptism, repentance, 
and the Holy Supper, each one being represented by a 
large and a smaller chorale prelude, according to 
Luther's large and small catechism. As all these pre- 
ludes are generally dispersed into various volumes in 
our modern Bach editions, one of the most powerful 
and magnificent conceptions of Church music escapes 
the attention of most and Heitmann’s 
restoration and interpretation were therefore doubly to 
be applauded. 


organists, 


RECITALS 


A number of English artists have given recitals. 
Felix Salmond, well known and highly esteemed in 
England and in America, but entirely unknown to the 
Berlin public, was recognised immediately as a master 
of the ‘cello and as a most cultivated artist. Janet 
Barrow, the actress, and Sinclair Logan, the baritone, 


gave a programme consisting of London dramati 
sketches, English songs, romances, and children’s 
scenes. It was an interesting and diverting perform- 


ance, owing to the mimic and declamatory art of Janet 
Barrow and to the good voice and cultivated singing of 


Sinclair Logan, who showed himself also a_ skilful 
composer in several melodramatic pieces. The pro- 


gramme contained songs and arrangements by Roger 
Ouilter, Parry, Vaughan Williams, Boughton, Peel, 
Warlock, Cecil Sharp, Lucy Broadwood, and gave an 
interesting survey of present English tendencies in 
song writing. Evlyn Howard-Jones gave two piano- 
forte recitals, playing standard works and showing 
capacities of higher order. Also Guy Mariner, from New 
Zealand, was successful in his two pianoforte recitals 
Mark Raphael, a Lieder-singer of rank, was well 





complete plan by printing the 
with the E flat Pre 
series has 
Epitor. 


*The Novello Edition recognises the 
third part of the ‘ Klaviertibung ’ in one volume, 
lude at the beginning and the Fugue at the end Phe 
several times been played at a sitting by English organists. 


| language 





soprano voice is splendid material, not yet sufficiently 
cultivated. Also Dorothy Canberra's singing is a not 
very happy mixture of good vocal material and in- 
sufficient art and musicianship. In Mary Barrat Die’s 
playing, pianistic talent and skill are evident, but at 
the same time a lack of refinement and culture. Her 
programme contained a number of new pieces by 
modern Scandinavian composers. 


HucGo LEICHTENTRITT. 


HOLLAND 


In spite of the incompetent, incomplete and inconse- 
quential young (and older) singers and instrumentalists 
who are coming from England in even larger 
numbers than the anti-British critics of this country 
deserve, British music is making real progress here. 
The Pirani Trio has introduced works by Waldo Warner 
and John Ireland that have won real appreciation from 
some of the critics, while smaller works by Frank 
Bridge, Rutland Boughton, and Herbert Hughes have 
been voted pleasant music Let it be said that much 
of the music, and still more of the performances, which 
are presented by English artists (save the mark !) are 
by no means what they should be, and while welcoming 
all of my country-folk who come here, I would urge 
teachers and agents to consider that the standards of 
criticism both of the professional critics and the general 
public are high, as well as somewhat different from 
those of England, France, and Germany, and that any 
two-vears’ pupil who wishes to try his or her powers 
in public is ill-advised to do soin Holland. This English 
invasion, however, has its amusing side, particularly 
to those of us who know the Dutch language and the 
Dutch critics. One critic, for instance, is very fond of 
finding fault with the German pronunciation of English 
singers, although (so I am told by those who should 
know) his own German is far from being perfect. <A 
short time ago a singer with an English name gave a 
programme entirely of German songs Here was the 
critic’s chance, and while admitting a fine voice and 
some qualities as an interpreter, the old cry of German 
made in England was repeated forcibly 
Unfortunately for the critic the singer had lived most 
of his life in Germany, had been educated there, and for 
vears had been recognised in Germany as an excellent 
addition to their own opera troupes! In another case 
a Russian-Polish Jewess who had spent a year or two 
in England was condemned for making propaganda 
for the inferior music of her own country, the work in 
question being Elgar's Violin Sonata But again I 
repeat, English agents and teachers are at present 
giving the Dutch critics far too much reason for their 
prejudices 


over 


Not many new native Dutch works have been in- 
troduced lately, and what they are have been chiefly 
of a merely technical character, affording experience 


to their composers, but little amusement or edification 
to the public. Classical and pseudo-classical works that 
are little known have been more interesting, and a 
doubtful ‘ Requiem,’ attributed to Haydn, and a 
Concerto grosso of which an interesting history makes 
uncertain whether it was written by J. S. Bach himself 
as an arrangement of a Vivaldi work, or with some dicta- 
tion from his son Friedemann (at the time a young boy). 
This work was full of the energy which one finds in- 
variably in the Bach-Viva!di works, and although some 
passages showed evidence of their transcription from 
the organ to the strings, one that held the attention 
closely It was followed by a setting of Bible words 
entitled ‘ The Song of Songs,’ though all the words were 
not from that book, by the Germanised Dutch con- 
ductor Dirk Foch, which was an anti-climax. Well 
constructed, the work is entirely epigonic, and the best 
part of it was the ‘ oratory ’ of Ludwig Wullner 
HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 
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NEW YORK successor of Galli-Curci, and by Walter Gieseking, 
The concert season has started with a rush which | an artist new to us who seems to possess all the attri- 
bids fair to continue at a rate unusual even for New| butes of genius without any of its drawbacks. 


York, so early in the season, in the combined quantity 
nd quality of the music it offers. Nor is England and 
I-nglish music absent 

The long 
prospect. Mr 


awaited return of Myra Hess is in close 
Harold Samuel has already given two 
recitals, I believe. Miss Harriet Cohen appeared at 
the Beethoven Association's first concert of the season 
These are delightful, more or less impromptu, occasions 
for which excellent artists volunteer their 
playing equally excellent programmes of 
musi Miss Cohen's first recital comes within a few 
days Her programme includes, in addition to the 
lL) minor Concerto of Bach and pieces by Brahms and 
de Falla, works of William Byrd and Arnold Bax. The 
English continue to their unequalled 
successes. Mr. John Dunn is another British visitor 

Recitalists from other countries during October and 
November include Kreisler, Paderewski, La Argentina, 
Iturbi, Gabrilowitsch, Roland Hayes, Mary Garden, 
Gieseking, Erika Morini, Heifetz, the Léner Quartet, 
Geraldine Farrar, and Frieda Hempel 

rhe Friends of Music, the extraordinary choral group 
under the direction of Mr. Bodanzky, of the Metro 
politan Opera House, have already given the Festival 
Mass of Leos Janacek, and promise an admirable series 
of concerts of the best choral music 
1dmirably and—a rare virtue—almost 
the original language 

For the League of Composers’ end-of-the-season gala 
performance, Mr. Stokowski announces Stravinsky's 
(Edipus Rex 

Over the 
Erich WKleibet 
siding— very successfull, 


services, 
chamber 


-ingers score 


of all ages, sung 


invarial!y in 


Philharmonic Symphony Society, Mr 
from Unter den Linden, has been pre- 
it must be said, judging from 
every view-point His programmes have been excel- 
lently balanced with a fine selection of old and new 
musi Already we have heard such rarities as the 
Alpensinfonie of Richard Strauss, the Polka and Fugue 
from ‘Schwanda, der Dudelsackpfeifer,’ of Jaromir 
Weinberger (already introduced by Albert Coates 
during his summer visit to the Stadium), excerpts from 


Alban Berg's Wozzeck and the Overture to 
Hindemith’s ‘ Neues vom Tage 

Though Kleiber has not been greeted with enthu- 
siasm, he has had a cordial welcome—warmer, perhaps, 
from his audiences than from the critics, but not un- 
friendly in any quarter Certainly his programmes 
have risen above the average for Philharmonic con- 
ductors, and in judging his stature as an interpreter 


ne has to remember that the standard set by Toscanini 
s exceptionally high I still feel that he is a very 
ompetent and intelligent mediocrity He never seems 


to me to get far beyond (as conductors who were less 
successful here frequently do—Furtwangler, Mengel- 
berg, Monteaux) the understanding that any good 


musician would have if he were equipped with a suffi- 


cient technique Those others, the musicians like 
loscanini, Kreisler, Mvra Hess, Casals, Gieseking, 
really penetrate far bevond the powers of the rest of us 
Not so, I feel, Kleiber However, in the dozen weeks 
or so of Toscanini’s sojourn here we get perhaps, as 
nuch in the way of the transcendent and the incan- 
descent as we need, anc it is good to hear some new 
music that amounts to something, instead of the 
lamentable procession of Sabatas, Respighis, &c., that 
loscanini so gloriously leads ARTHUR MENDEI 


PORONTO 


Owing probably to the very mild autumn weather, 
the season is opening here with caution. There are only 
four concerts to report, three of them recitals. One 
was by Edward Johnson, Canada’s great contribution 


to the Metropolitan Opera Company another was by 


Eyrena van Gordon, one of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany ind a joint recital was given by Claire Clairbert, 
the Belgian coloratura who is hailed as the natural | 





The Toronto Symphony Orchestra gave its first 
twilight concert (5.15 p.m.), and was welcomed by a 
packed house. Next month we shall have a word to 
say concerning the series of fifteen radio performances 
by this orchestra, organized by the Canadian National 
Railways. Sc 


PAUL HINDEMITH 


The final meeting of the Musical Association for its 
fifty-sixth session was held at Central Hall, West- 
minster, on April 15, when a paper was read by Miss 
Marion Scott on ‘Hindemith: His Music and its 
Characteristics.’ Pianoforte illustrations were admir- 
ably played by Madame Elsie Horne. Miss Scott said 
that Hindemith was the acknowledged leader of the 
‘new music ’ in Germany, and of those composers who 
believed in a radical adaptation of music to modern 
needs and conditions. Outside Germany he was 
known as the enfant terrible of Europe. The truth 
probably lay between the extreme views. The trouble 
in England was that we heard so little of his actual 
music and so much of the theories which it was said 
to embody. The passion for turning concrete music 
into abstract theories reached its climax in Germany. 
Miss Scott sometimes felt it was a hindrance, not a 
help, in our approach to modern music. Atonality, 
polytonality, all systems past, present, and to come, 
were not music. They were only its raw material. 

Hindemith was an apostle of atonality and linear 
counterpoint, but he was also a real person in music, 
a genuine composer who gave off music as a piece of 


radium gave off energy. That was what made him 
interesting, and his music worthy of study. The 


foundations of his fame were laid at the Donaiischingen 
Festival of 1921, but for some time after that, as far 
as England was concerned, he was known only to the 
chiefs of the International Society for Contemporary 
Chamber Music. They produced several of his works 
in London, and it was due to these efforts, seconded by 
those of the B.B.C., that his chamber works were 
becoming known in England. For his operas, one had 
still to go to Germany. 

Hindemith came of a Silesian family, which settled in 
Hanau-am-Main. There he was born on November 16, 
1895 His vocation for music showed early, but he 
had to earn and learn simultaneously. It revealed 
the real fineness of his musical nature that his early 
experience of jazz and cinema music did not debase 
his playing or his works; it only made him more 
practical. After studying under Arnold Mendelssohn 
and Bernard Sekles he was, at the age of twenty, 
appointed leader of the Frankfort Opera House. He 
made good, and was promoted to the post of conductor. 
Hindemith lived, moved, and had his being during his 
most impressionable years, in opera. He learnt his 
job from A to Z. 

If opera be an art of synthesis, chamber music was 
its exact reverse ; the maximum must be made out of 
the minimum means. Stravinsky, Milhaud, Honegger, 
and Bart6k were the composers with whom Hindemith 
had most in common as regards theory, but in practice 
his chamber music seemed to draw more virtue out of 
the instruments employed, due, perhaps, to his own 
long experience as a quartet player. It would be seen 
that he had had intensive first-hand experience in two 
specialised forms of music : opera and chamber music. 
The latter had become, since the war, a cardinal point 
in the international creed, partly for economic reasons. 
In his early work Hindemith was influenced by the 
composers of the day, and in particular by Richard 
Strauss, Wagner, and Debussy. These influences 
pushed Hindemith’s harmonic usage to extremes; 


there was then a phase in which he flung himself upon 
the semitone, but in which he still avoided the direct 
issues of atonality. 
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Hindemith’s conversion to atonality was accom- 
plished by the time he reached his Op. 22, the third 
String Quartet. Like many converts, he insisted upon 
his creed with a vehemence which rendered his music 
of this period more difficult for the public to accept 
than either his earlier or later things. With the 
acceptance of atonality, a tendency which had been 
gradually developing through his work became a 
definite tenet. This was usually referred to as his 
return to the formal musical designs of Bach. 

Without design, great music was impossible. Design 
was not a machine-made pattern. It was the projection 
into human consciousness of a divine and beautiful 
order. Atonality had at a blow disintegrated the 
elaborate relationships of notes in the diatonic scale 
into a communistic group of semitones where each 
one is on an equality with the other. How can a 
composer deal with the situation ? To write atonally 
in a harmonic form is at present to produce a thought 
he terodyne . But melody existed wherever there was 
a well-arranged string of single sounds. If atonal 
composers and compositions were to exist, they could 
best do so by means of melody and the essentially 
melodic forms of structure. That was why the ‘ back 
to Bach’ movement was not a fad, but an act of self- 
preservation 

Other matters beside the return to Bach were bound 
up with atonality Hindemith dealt with them 
logically Key-signatures disappeared from his scores 
and were replaced by accidentals when required. A 
more subtle corollary found in his treatment of 
rhythm Just as atonality dissolved the scale into 
twelve equal semitones, so Hindemith dissolved the old 
time divisions of simple and compound time into their 

onstituent elements of the minim, crotchet, or quaver, 
and took one or other of them as the pulse for the whole. 
Accordingly, though signatures and bar-lines appeared 
they shifted continually under the stress of his rhythms. 

Hindemith, having aimed at his technical creed in 
1927, defined what one might call his moral attitude 
towards music thus ‘What is generally regretted 
to-day is the loose relation maintained by music between 
the producer and the consumer. A composer these 
days should never write unless he is acquainted with 
the demand for his work. The times for consistent 
omposing tor one’s own satisfaction are probably gone 
for ever. On the other hand, the need for music is 
so great that it is urgently necessary for composers and 
hearers to come to some understanding at last This 
declaration of artistic faith shed a clear light upon his 
own contributions to the corpus of contemporary music. 
Whatever kind of music was wanted in Germany, 
Hindemith had provided it 

It could not be denied that Hindemith, with all his 
great ability as a musician, frequently left a strange 
impression upon his hearers that something was missing 
[he best definition of this was by W. H. Haddon 
Squire, who described Hindemith’s music as *‘ two- 
dimensional.’ Another explanation, offered by another 
observer, was that Hindemith expressed the Zeitgeist, 
but not the eternal spiritual realities. However that 
might be, one did often get a feeling of something 
mangué in his music, and for musicians brought up in 
the liberal romantic tradition of Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Wagner, it formed a gulf deeper than any questions 
of atonality or polytonality. 

\ German biographer has said that the music of the 
everyday people, craftsmanship, and the present, were 
the foundations of Hindemith’s creative work. Those 
‘craftsmanship and the present,’ threw a little 
We were fond of talking of art 
music to which 


was 


words, 
light on the problem. 
for art’s sake, often meaning thereby 
all human considerations were compelled to minister 
Hindemith took a slightly different and more logical 
view, regarding it as an entity absolutely apart from 
human beings. His exclusive concentration upon the 
present was a hard matter to subscribe to, because we 
instinctively felt (we English romanticists) that no 
philosophy could be quite true that excluded the past 
and the future. Even this difficulty in the path of 








comprehension could be passed if we thought widely, 
imaginatively, and sympathetically. Hindemith was 
too radically a musician to evade for ever the great 
emotions that went with genius. If they thawed the 
little piece of ice that lay in his artist’s heart, the 
effect would be amazing. 








Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths 

WILLIAM GURNEY RoTHERY, Secretary of the Royal 
Choral Society, on November 4, at the age of seventy- 
two. He was trained in London and Leipsic asa singer 
and for many years had a connection as a teacher 
especte lly of choral classes in schools and college Ss In 
company with Mr. W. J. Kidner, the well-known Bristol 
musician, he was assistant to Dr. W. G. McNaught as 
examiner in music for the Education Department. His 
excellent and devoted work during the war as secretary 
of the Committee for Music in War-time, and as assist 
ant the Professional War Relief 
Council, was recognised by the award of the M.V.O 
As an author he had a gift for light verse, more than one 
example of which appeared in the pages of Punch 
During the latter part of his life this gift was turned 
to account in the writing of English translations of 
foreign songs, his published versions amounting to over 
five hundred A great number of these were intended 
for schools, and helped to bring a large repertory o 
classical and other foreign songs within the range of the 
His translations also included Schubert's 
‘Lazarus,’ Brahms’s Requiem, Alto-Rhapsody, and 
Liebeslieder, over fifty of Brahms’s songs, and two of 
Bach's Cantatas, No. 28 Gottlob! Nun geht das Jahi 
zu Ende’) as ‘O Praise the Lord for all His mercies,’ and 
No. 17 (‘Wer Dank opfert’) as ‘ Whoso doth offer thanks.’ 
His words to the ‘Londonderry Air’ with the title ‘ In 
Derry Vale ’ have proved one of the most popular song- 
editions of the melody 

HENRY THOMAS PRINGUER, 
at the age of seventy-eight 
at Canterbury as a chorister under Dr 
afterwards at St. Paul’s Cathedral under Si 
for whom he deputised. His appointments as organist 
held at St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury (1866-69), 
Redhill (1871-80), St. Marvy’s, Stoke 


secretary oft Classes 


t 
r 
t 


singing class 


D.Mus., on October 26, 
He received his training 
Longhurst, and 
John Goss 


were 
St. Matthew's, 


Newington (1880-1920), and All Saints’, Lindfield 
(1921-30) He became an F.R.C.O. in 1877 and a 
Doctor of Music (New College, Oxford) in 1883. He 


was conductor of the Redhill Harmonic Society and the 
Insurance Musical Society, held a prominent place at 
Trinity College as professor, examiner, and member of 
the Corporation, and was a member of the Board o! 
Studies at London University. His compositions in- 


cluded a Te Deum and Benedictus in A flat, and 
an opera ‘ Guinevere.’ 

ALBERT Epwin Tucker, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., on 
August 29, at the age of forty-six He had been 
organist at Westburv-on-Trym Parish Church and 


Clifton Parish Church, and at the time of his death was 
organist at St. Saviour’s, Bath. In his preparation for 
the F.R.C.O. examination he was a pupil of Mr. Allan 
Brown 


J. RENDL} on November 12, aged seventy-six 


LIsLti 








He had been organist at St John’s, Watford, for fifty 
two years 
The Royal Dunedin Male Choir (New Zealand 


founded in 1886, gave its 170th concert on October 6 
under the direction of Dr. V. E. Galway. The chiet 
items of the programme were Maunder’s ‘ Song of thx 
Northmen,’ Dudley Buck's ‘ Hymn to Music,’ Hatton’s 


‘When evening's twilight,’ and a scene from Act 3 of 
rannhauser.’ 
Dr. John Ivimey’s Symphony in C will be played 
at Queen’s Hall on December 4 by the Strolling 


Players Amateur Orchestral Society under Mr. Joseph 
Ivimey It was written for the Schubert Centenary 
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JOHN PEEL 
The Affiliated Associations and Societies of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland (hon. secretary, J. Mallinson, 
Mount Eden, Kirkoswald, by Penrith), have decided 


upon a standardized version of the words of ‘ D’ye ken 
John Peel.’ It has long been known that the accepted 
versions of the song are corrupt, and the publication of 
The 


an authoritative text is greatly to be welcomed 

chief emendations are: ‘ his coat so gray’ * called 
me from my bed Bellman so true (not ‘ and 
rrue and Caldbeck for Troutbeck There is also a 


third verse that does not appear in current editions 
And I've followed John Peel both often and far, 
O’er the rasper fence and the gate and the bar, 
From Low Denton-holme up to Scratchmere Scar, 
When we vied for the brush in the morning 
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NOVELLO’S CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Thos: marked * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa Notation 


radle Song of the Blessed Virgin, A J. Barnby 326 Hark, the bells « vealing pan J. Tomlinson 
- - 
Words only, 4s. per 100 415 Hark! what mean th ) vices .. E. Bunnett 1 
I earth (with three other . 
j. Barnby 
Old French 


7 Do . , 1ison) G. Fox 
*D. s ute N 2) A. S. Sullivan 
Heavenly host C. W Pearce 

Old French 2 270 Heavenly mu t neing.. J. V. Roberts 

B. Tour 7 reve aut Ancient Melody 

Mundella 2 } we « vassailing Traditional 

sand | art . Traditional ! 5 , Men's voices) ... Traditional 
Do n's vo 2 ni 2 S.A.) Traditional 
arth to-day re co ient Mel His birthday keep with a joyous lay A. M. Goodhart 
irthly friends will change Ancient ( 14 His dwelling G. Rathbone 


Emmanuel, God wi t Gadsby 14 : Holly and the Iv } Unison G. Fox 


BRRRERKRR EER REE wees 


\ Ww 14 { ’ Arr. C. J. Shar 
*First Christmas Night ’ W. H. Sangster 4 y ‘ ‘ ) : . G. Shaw 
Words only 5. per 3 Old French 
(with three other carols) (M.T.873 , ) Men's voices) ‘ Old French 
(Words only, 4s ») I ‘ , S.A.) Old French 
First Christmas, The J}. Barnby, each do i H. Thiman 
he four numbers combined 8 *Holly berries, h t ies .. W. J. Westbrook 
(Words only, 4s. per 3 Holy Birth, The ' . B. J. Dale 
xd joy that Mary had, The Traditional 4 2 Do d . H. E. Havergal 
with Descant Traditional 2 *Holy night! peaceful night J]. Barnby 
Men's voices Traditional C § Holy Quest, The (Unison) R. H. Legge 
do (s.a.) rraditional 2 I Holy Well, The G. Fox 
*First Nowell the angel did say, lraditional Do do oa wn Bae 2. 
*Welsh words, 14d.) 3 Hosanna to the living Lord ‘ a G. Fox 
(with Descant Traditional 3 How grand and how bright - , G. Fox 
(Men's voices) Traditional 5 How peaceful was the night . H. Blair 
Traditional Humiliation, The ; E. Havergal 
R. H. Lege *Hymn for Christmas . J. Goss 
lraditional , (? rds, 1 
Ancient Melody Do. do th Descant) J. Goss 
Dykes 5 Hymn of the Angel G. M. Garrett 
s.a. with ad lib 2 | heard the bel n Christmas Day 4. Chambers 
W.R. 43) Dykes ) Unison) (S.M.R a _ 
}. Higes 32 H. D. Wetton 
C. M. Spurling > } r fou t : . Breton Melody 
Ancient Melody 14 ? ) 1 A . G. F 
Staff and Sol-fa) (S.S 


Gather the holl . 
Glad Christma Matthews 
Glad hymns wit 2 i . E. Silas 
*Gloria in Exce ; I d I saw three ngs a-riding G. Rathbone 
I saw three ships come sailing in : ...Old English 
A.M. Goodhart 14 Yo (arr. with Descant) -Old English 
C. H. Lloyd 2 *I should like to have heard the Angels sing W.H.Sangster 
(Word nly, 3S. per 100 ) 
M. Tiddeman *Do do with three other Is W.T. 873) 

G. Fox 2 Word nly. 4s. per! 
Traditional ; sing t sirth w rT it r. Adams 
(*Wel is, 1 14 ( ‘ ose Andrews 
with Descant rraditiona 2 I i H. Brewer 
ws \ lraditional a oO . E. Elgar 
C. Erskine 
Martin 
H. Parry 
3 ! H. Rhodes 
Thiman ‘ . .. A. Sullivan 
English 4d 0 Immort: ibe Who this dear dav Traditional 
In Il n, at nol place B. J. Dale 

103) English With three other car { ", 873 . 
iden Crown, The J]. Stainer 2 Words only, 4s. per 

d Christians all (Unisor R. H. Legge 2 3 Do. do . , ° Ouseley 
xd Christian Men rejo Old German 4 In Bethlehem's ancient rity - . John E. West 
*Welsh wor 6 *In Dulei Jubik " ao ‘ Pearsall 
(with Descant Old German ’ t “ Pearsa!l 
M s\ ‘ Old ( man 2 » *h x s Gl . H. Brown 
H. Brown 
Crament 


rraditional 
Traditional 


1 Natali Domini : os 
(Words only 
3 n Terra Pax “a , Dykes 
raditional 22 the ages past and distant , . F. A. J. Hervey 
Arpajon Carol 4 ; the country nigh to Bethlehem G. Hine 
J. Swire the ending of the year . ‘ .. Ancient Melody 
wn to earth Traditional ( 3 Do do . , . A. H. Brown 
the field with their flocks abiding ) x0odhart 
Do do . : { 
In the golden lands afar 
In the manger rude and lowly 
Sydenham c 299 «In tuneful voices sing 
Incarnation, The . .. Traditional 
C. Cruickshank é Do. do with Descant) ... Traditional 
Arranged) G. Fox 2 ‘ De dc Men's voices . Traditional 
S.M.R 19) ., Infan: of days yet Lord of life . , Dykes 
2d t10_ 6Infant so gentle, so pure, and so sweet Gascon Carol 
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